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PREFACE. 

The essays in the present volume are chiefly upon philo- 
logical and ethnographical subjects : though not exclusively. 
The earliest was published in 1S4(>, the latest in 1856. In 
'some cases they have formed separate treatises and in some 
Appendices to larger works. The greater part, however, 
consists of papers read before the Philological Society of 
London; a society which has materially promoted the growth 
of Comparative Philology in Great Britain, and which, if 
it had merely given to the world the valuable researches of 
tke late Mr. (larnett, would have done more than enough 
to justify its existence and to prove its usefulness. 

As a general rule these papers address themselves to 
Bomc definite and special question, which commanded the 
attention of the author either because it was obscure, or 
because there was something in the current opinions con- 
cerning it which, in hi« eyes, required correction. Re- 
searches conducted on this principle can scarcely be invested 
with any very general interest. Those who take them up 
are supposed to have their general knowledge beforehand. 
A wide field and a clear view, they have already taken. 
At the same time there are, in the distant horizon, imperfect 
outlines, and in the parts nearer to the eye dim spots 
where the light is uncertain, dark spots where it is wholly 
wanting, and, oftener still, spots illumined by a false and 
artificial light. Some of the details of the following inves- 
tigations may be uninteresting from their minuteness; some 
from their obscurity; the minuteness however, and the ob- 
scurity which deprive them of general interest make it all 
the more incumbent on some one to take them up: and it 
is needless to add that for a full and complete system of 
ethnographical or philological knowledge all the details that 
arc discoverable should be discovered. This is my excuse 
^if excuse be needed) for having spent some valuable time 
ipon obscure points of minute interest. Upon the whole, 
:hey have not been superfluous. This means that I have 
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rarely, or novor, found from any subsequent reading that 
they had been anticipated. Where this lias been the case, 
the article has been (knitted — being treated as a Uftn scri-- 
pium. An elaborate train of reasoning submitted to the 
Kthnographieal Society has on this |)rincij)lc been ignored. 
It was upon tlu^ line of migration by which the Polynesian 
portion of the Pacific islands was }>eoi>liMl. It deduced Poly- 
nesia from the Navigator's Islands; the Navigator's Islands, 
or Samoan Archipelago, from the Halik and Radak chains; 
the Ualik and Kadak chains from Micronesia; Micronesia 
from the Philippines, via Sonsoral and the Pelewe. Some 
time after tlui paper was read I found that Forster has pro- 
mulgated the same doctrine. 1 ought to have known it be- 
fore. ILmce the pai)er is omitted : indeed it was (though read) 
never published. 

In respect to the others the chief writers who have work- 
ed in the same iield are Dr. Scoulcr, Professor Turner, and 
Professor Buschmann, — not to mention the bibliographical 
labours of Dr. Ludwig, and the second paper of Galla- 
tin. I have no hesitation in exjjressing my belief that 
where they agree with me they do so as independent inves- 
tigators; claiming for myself, where 1 agree with thcui, 
the same consideration. 

Of Hodgson and Logan, Windsor Earle, and other inves- 
tigators I should have much to say in the way of both 
aknowledgement and criticism, had India and the Indian 
Archipelago taken as large a portion of the present volume 
as is taken by North America. As it is, it is only in a 
few points that I touch their domain. 

The hypothesis that the Asteks (so-called) reached Me- 
xico by sea I retract. Again — the fundamental affinity 
of the Australian language was a doctrine to which both 
Teichehnann and Sir G. Grey had connnitted themsolves 
when the paper on the Negrito languages was written. The 
papers, however, stand as they stood: partly because they 
arc worth something in the way of independent evidence, 
and partly because they illustrate allied subjects. 
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Instead of (Ictainlng you with a dissertation upon the 
claims and the nieiits of our Language, it may perhaps be 
bettor to plunge at once into the middle of my subject, and 
to lay before you, as succinctly as I am able, the plan and 
substance of such Lectures as, within these walls, 1 promise 
myself the honour of delivering. For 1 consider that the 
vast importance of thoroughly understanding, of compre- 
hending, in its whole length, and breadth, and height, and 
depth, the language which we all speak, we all read, and 
we all (in different degrees, but still each in our degree) 
have occasion to write — the importance also of justly and 
upon true grounds, valuing the magnificent literature of 
wnich we are the inheritors — I consider, I say, that the vast 
importance of all this is sufficiently implied by the simple 
single fact, that, in this histitution , the English Language, 
with the English Literature, is recognized as part and parcel 
of a liberal education. It may also be assumed, without 
further preface, that every educated man is, at once, ambi- 
tious of writing his own Language well; of criticizing those 
who write it badly; and of taking up his admiration of our 
National Literature, not upon Trust out upon Knowledge. 

Thus having premised, I now proceed to the divisions 
aiitl the subdivisions of my subj^'ct. For certain practical 
purposes it is found expedient to draw, between the consi- 
deration of the English Language, and the consideration of 

1 
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the English Literature, a broad line of demarcation. The 
knowledge of books is one thing; the knowledge of the rules 
of good composition is another thing. It is one thing to 
know w^hat otiier men have written; it is another thing to 
know how you should yourself write. The one is a point 
of Literary History, or of Literary Biography; the other is 
a point of Rhetoric, or a point of Graunnar. I do not say 
that the two studies do not mutually assi>t earh other. All 
studies do so: these in a great degree. Familiarity with the 
works of a Shakspeare or a J[ilton, is an accoujplishment — 
an accomplishment that depends upon our taste, and one 
which depends also upon our leisure — an accomplishment 
which cannot be too highly valued, but still an accomplish- 
ment. Familiarity, however, with the ruh»s of go«>d writing 
is not a mere accomplishment. It is a necessary qualification 
which comes liome to us all. Now if I am convinced of 
one thing more than of another, 1 am convinced of the truth 
of this assertion; viz.: that a good style comes not of itself; 
it comes not uncalled for; and it comes neither by instinct 
nor by accident. It is the result nf art, and the rcjsult of 

{practise. The Rules of good Composition are the rules of 
Rhetoric; and it is very necessary that they be neither ne- 
glected nor undervalued. Two classes of men, and two 
classes only, can pretend to dispense with them — those that 
can write well, and those that cannot write at all. 

The English Langua^'c is pre-eminently a mixed Lan- 
guage. Its basis indeed is JSaxon, but ujmn this basis lies 
a very varied superstructure, of Danish and of Norman- 
French, of Modern French and of (Ireek, of Classical Latin 
and of the Latin of the Middle Ages imported at different 
periods and upon different occasions. Words from these 
languages are comprehended by the writer ju.st in the pro- 
portion that he. comprehends their origin and their deriva- 
tion. Hence it is that the knowledge of isolated words is 
subordinate to the formation of a style; and hence it is that 
the rules for their investigation are (their aim and object 
being alone considered) akin to the rules (»f Rhetoric. 

This however is but a small part of what may be our 
studies. It is well to know haw Time affects Languages, 
and in what way it modifies them. It is well to know liow 
one dialect grows out of another, and how its older stages 
differ from its newer ones. It is well if we can perceive that 
these variations are in no wise arbitnary; but it is better 
still if wo can discover the laws that regulate them. Yet 
all thiS' is but a knowledge of the changes that words un- 
dergo, a knowledge of the changes in their form, and a 
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knowledge of the changes in their meaning. Now these 
points are points of Etymology, the word being used in its 
very laxest and its largest sense; and points of Etymology 
must, in no wise, be neglected or undervalued. 

Lectures upon these questions will form the Etymologi- 
cal part of a course; and Lectures upon Prose Composition 
the Rhetorical part of one; whilst the two, taken together, 
will, kive a course upon the English Language, in contradis- 
iioflipn to one upon the English Literature. 

In respect to the latter, I shall, at regular intervals, fix 
upon some new period, or some new subject, and, to the 
best of my power, illustrate it. 

Thus much for the divisions and subdivisions of the sub- 
ject-matter. 

The considerations that come next in order are the con- 
siderations of the manner of exhibiting it, the considerations 
of the knowledge that can be detailed, and the considera- 
tions of the trains of thought that can be inculcated. 

There are those who believe that a good style is not to 
be taught. Many think that the habit of writing good Prose, 
is like the power of creating good Poetry; a privilege that 
we are born to, and not a possession that we can earn; and 
a wit once said that, in order to write clearly, it was only 
necessary to understand what you would write about. If 
this be true , then is composition an easy matter indeed ; or, 
to say the very least, a perspicuous style is as common as a 
clear understanding. The experience of the world has, 
however, set aside the decision of the wit, and the practice 
of inexperienced writers has belied his dogma. To write 
well you must understand not only the matter but the me- 
dium. Thus then it is, that, with respect to the use of books, 
and with respect to the use of rules, in our attempts at the 
formation of a good style, some persons neglect them as 
unavailing, and some despise them as superfluous. 

Towards accurate writing Habit of sdme sort is indispen- 
sably essential. Yet this indispensable habit is not neces- 
sarily a habit of writing. A person who writes no more fre- 
quently than the common occasions of life demand, shall 
eventually, provided that he will habitually write his best, 
write accurately. Now the habit of criticism , and the habit 
of attention essential to habits of writing our best , a second 
person is, I think, able to inculcate. Such a second per- 
son should be familiar with bad as well as with good wri- 
ting; even, as the physician shall grow conversant, not with 
health only, but with disease also. lie should know what 
are the more egregious errors in composition; he should 
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know also what arc the more usual ones. He sliould be 
learned in the inaccuracies of good authors, and deeply 
erudite in the absurdities of bad ones; recognizing false 
tUste under all its disguises, and holding up, as a beacon 
to avoid, the pitiful ambition of mannerism and of writing 
finely. The principles by which he tries these things, he 
can lay before his liearers; and he can illustrate them with 
a prodigality of commentary. And those who hearken shall 
thus grow critical. And, mark — the reader that continually 
and habitually criticizes others, soon comes to, continually 
and habitually, criticize himself. He grow^s fastidious, as 
it were, perforce. 

In this way two things may be done: our criticism niny 
be sharpened, and its edge may be turned uj)on ourselves. 
At this I aim, and not at teaching Rhetoric systematically. 

The father of Horace, as we learn from the testimony of 
his son, was peculiar in his notions of education. In his 
eyes it was easier to eschew Vice than to imitate Virtue. 
Too wise a man not to know that an unapproachable model 
was no model at all, he let (for instance) the modesty of 
Virgil (as modest virtues generally contrive to do) speak fur 
itself. But he counselled his son against the prodigality of 
Barrus, and held up, with parental prudence, the detected 
peccadilloes of Trebonius. 

Now the system, that produces a negative excellence in 
morals, may produce also a negative excellence in litera- 
ture. More than this (for the truth nmst be told) Art can 
not do. For Wit, and Vigour, and Imagination we must 
be indebted to Nature. 

/ know that the system of picking out, and holding up, 
either a neighbour's foibles, or an author's inclegancies, is 
not a gracious occupation; the question, however, is, not 
whether it be gracious or ungracious but whether it be effi- 
cient or inefficient. 

Whosoever is cohversant with the writings of etymolo- 
gists must be well aware, that there are few subjects where- 
in men run wild to the degree that they run wild in Ety- 
mology. A little learning, dangerous everywhere, is preemi- 
nently dangerous in Etymology. There has been in the 
world an excess of bad etymology for two reasons. 

The discovery of remote analogies is not only mental ex- 
ercise, but, worse luck, it is a mental amusement as well. 
The imagination is gratified, and Criticism thinks it harsh 
to interpose. 

Again, there is no language that a man so willingly illu- 
strates as he illustrates his own. He knows it best, and he 
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studies it with the greatest ease. He loves it not wisely 
but too well. He finds in its structure new and peculiar 
beauties; he overvalues its excellence, and he exaggerates 
its antiquity. Such are the men who talk — in Wales, of the 
ubiquity ot the Celts; in Germany, of the Teutonic Origin 
of the Romans ; and in Ireland of the Phoenician extraction 
of the Milesians. 

Thus then, two out of the Thousand and One causes of 
bad Etymology are the reason psychological, and the rea- 
son patriotic. Nemini credendum de Patria sua, 

1 think that at the entrance upon an unsettled subject, 
a nian should boldly say, and say at the very onset ot his 
career, upon whose opinions he relies, and whose opinions 
he distrusts. He should profess himself, not indeed the 
implicit follower of any School, but he should name the 
School that he preferred. He should declare whose books 
he could recommend, and whose he would eschew. Thus, 
if I were lecturing upon Geology, I should say, at once, 
whether 1 were what is called a Scriptural Geologist or a 
Latitudinarian one: And thus, in the department in point, 
1 name the writers 1 put faith in. In the works of Grimm 
and Rask I place much trust; in those of Home Tooke 
some ; and in those of Whiter and Vallancey (to name small 
men along with great) none whatsoever. 

In the study of the Languages that have ceased to be 
spoken we find, in an Etymological view, one thing, and 
one thing only; words as they have been affected by pre- 
vious processes of change; in other terms, the results of these 
processes. But in the Language that we hear spoken around 
us, and, still more, in the Language that we ourselves speak, 
we find something more than results; we find the processes 
that give occasion to them ; in other terms, we see the change 
as it takes place. Within the lifetime of an individual, within 
even a very few years, those that look may find, not only 
that certain words are modified in respect to their meaning, 
and certain letters modified, in respect to their pronuncia- 
tion, but they may also see how these modifications are 
brought about, ascertaining — of words the intermediate 
meanings, and of letters the intermediate sounds. We may 
trace the gradations throughout. We can, of our own Lan- 
guage, and in our own Times, see, with a certainty, what 
change our Language more especially affects; we can ob- 
serve its tendencies. And we can do this because we can 
find towards what particular laxities (be they of meaning or 
be they of pronunciation) -ourselves and our neighbours more 
especially nave a bias. We can, as it were, prophesy. We 
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cannot do this with the Latin of Augustus ; we cannot do 
it with the Greek of Pericles. 

Hence it is that wliat we will know, to a certainty, of 
Etymological processes, must be collected from Cotempo- 
rary Languages. Those who look for them elsewhere seek 
for the Living among the Dead; arguing from things un- 
known (at least unknown to a certainty), and so speculating 
laxly, and dogmatizing unphilosophicafly. Hence it is, that 
in Cotemporary Languages, and of those Cotemporary 
Languages, in our own most esi)ecially, we may lay deep 
and strong, and as the only true suhstratun^. of accurate 
criticism, the foundations of our knowledge of Etymologi- 
cal Processes. And, observe, we can find them in a suffi- 
cient abundance provided that we sufficiently look out for 
them. For Processes, the same in kind, though not the 
same in degree, arc found in all languages alike. No pro- 
cess is found in any one language that is not also found 
(in some degree or other) in our own; and no process can 
be found in our own language which does not (in some 
degree or other) exist in all others beside. There are no 
such things as Peculiar Processes: since Languages differ 
from each other, not in the nature of their Processes, but in 
the degrees of their development. These are bold, perhaps 
novel, assertions, but they are not hasty ones. (1) 

Simply considered as an Instrument of P]tymology I ima- 
gine that the study of Cotemporary Languages is, in its 
importance, of the very first degree; while next in value 
to this (considered also, as an Instrument of Etymology,) is 
the study of Languages during what may be called their 
breakings -up, or their transitions. 

There are two stages in Language. Through these two 
stages all Languages, sooner or later, make their way; some 
sooner than others, but all sooner or later. Of this the 
Latin language may serve as an illustration. In the time 
of Augustus it expressed the relations of Time and Place, 
in other words, its Cases and Tenses, bv Declension and 
Conjugation, or, broadly speaking, by Inflexion. In the 
time of Dante there was little or no Inflexion, but there was 
an abundance of Auxiliary Verbs, and an abundance ot 
Prepositions in its stead. 'The expression of Time and l^lacc 
by indenendent words superseded the expression by Inflec- 
tions. jNow in all Languages the inflectional stage comes 
first. This is a Law. There are Languages that stay for 
ever (at least for an indefinite time) in their earlier stage. 
Others there are again, that we never come in contact with 
before they have proceeded to their later one. Languages 
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of this latter kind are of subordinate value to the Etymolo- 
gist. Those that he values most are such as he sees in the 
two stages : so being enabled to watch the breaking-up of 
one, the constitution of the other, and the transition inter- 
mediate to the two. 

Now our own language (the Anglo Saxon being borne 
in mind) comes under the conditions that constitute a good 
and sufficient language as a disciplinal foundation in Ety- 
mology. // can be studied in two stages. When we come 
to the Times of the Conquest we must gird up our loins for 
the acquisition of a new Language. 

The Breaking -up of the Latin (I speak for the sake of 
illustration and comparison) is a study in itself. It is 'a 
study complete and sufficient; not, however, more so than 
is the study of the Breaking-up of the Gothic. For in this 
stock of 'fongues, not only did the Saxon pass into the 
English, but the Moeso Gothic, the Scandinavian, and the 
Frisian, each gave origin to some new Tongue; the first to 
the High German, the second to the Languages of Scandi- 
navia, and the third to the Modern Dutch. The study then 
of the Languages of the Gothic stock is something more 
than a sufficient disciplinal foundation in Etymology. (2) 

In matters of pronunciation, living Languages have an 
exclusive advantage. For dead Languages speak but to 
the eye; and it is not through the eye that the ear is to be 
instructed. 

It is well for the Geologist to classify rocks, and to ar- 
range strata, to distinguish minerals, and to determine fos- 
sils; but it is far better if, anterior to this, he will study 
the Powers of Nature, and the Processes that are their ope- 
rations: and these he can only study as he sees them in* 
the times wherein he lives, or as he nnds them recorded in 
authentic and undisputed histories. With this knowledge 
he can criticize, and construct; without it he may invent 
and imagine. Novel and ingenious he may, perchance, be- 
come; but he can never be philosophical, and he can never 
be Scientific. So it is with the Etymologist. Whenever, 
in a dead Language, he presumes a Process, which he has 
looked for in vain in a living one,, he outruns his data. 
The basis of Etymology is the study of existing Processes. 

Our Language has had its share ; I must hasten to the 
consideration of our Literature. 

The Early Literature of most modern Nations consists of 
the same elements; of Legends concerning their Saints, of 
Chronicles, and of Hymns and Romances. Too much of 
this fell into the hands of the Monks; and these were, too 
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often, the prosaic writers of barbarous Latinity; for Prose 
(if not in language at least in idea) was, witli tlieni, the 
rule; and Poetry the exception. Such is the general cha- 
racter of the Early Modern Literature; in which, however, 
our Saxon ancestors were, somewhat (indeed much) more 
fortunate than their neighbours. Monkish writing was witli 
them an important oleinent; but it was not the only one. 
They had an originality besides. And the Scandinavians 
were more fortunate still. The worshippers of Odin and 
Thor had a Mynwlof/ij; and Mythologies are the Creators 
and Creations of Poetry. The ^^orse Mythology is as poe- 
tical as the Grecian. I speak this advisedly. Now this 
Mythology was common to all the (Jothic Tribes. The? 
Saxon and the Norse Literatures dealt (each in their degree) 
with the same materials; they breathed the same spirit; and 
they clothed it in an allied Language. But the Saxon My- 
thology is fragmentary ; while the Norse Mytholofry is a 
whole. For this reason Scandinavian (or Norse) Literature 
is not extraneous to my subject. 

These, th(». nrimevaf and Pagan times of our ancestors, 
must claim ana arrest our attention; since it is from these 
that our characteristic modes of Thought (call them (fothic, 
or call them Romantic) are derived. In the regions of Pa- 
ganism lie the dark fountains of our Nationality. 

Besid(j this, 1 consider that, even in the matter of Lan- 
guage, the direct Scandinavian element of the English is 
much underrated; (3) and still more underrated is the in- 
direct Scandinavian element of the Norman-French. And 
here, again, when we come to the Conquest, we nuist grapple 
with new dialects, irregular imaginations, and mystical 
and mysterious Mythologies ; for the things that have a value 
in Language, have a value in History also. 

Now come, in due order, and in lineal succession, the 
formation of our Early English I^iterature, and the days of 
Chaucer; and then those of Spenser: periods necessarjr to 
be illustrated, but which may be illustrated at a future time. 
And after these the Mrw. of Elizabeth, fertile in great men, 
and fertile in great poets; so much so, that (the full view 
being too extensive) it must be contemplated by instalments 
and in sections. 

There are many reasons for choosing as a subject for 
illustration the Dramatic Poets of this Period. They stood 
as great men amid a race of great men; so doing, they have 
a claim on our attention on the simple solitary grounds of 
their own supereminent excellence. But, besides this, they 
are, with the exception of their one great representative, 
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known but imperfectly. Too many of us consider the Age 
of Elizabeth as the Age of Shakspeare exclusively. Too 
many of us have been misled by the one-sided partiality of 
the Shakspearian commentators. These men, in the mono- 
mania of their idolatry, not only elevate their author into a 
Giant, but dwarve down his cotemporaries into pigmies. And 
who knows not how (on the moral "side of the question) their 
writings are filled even to nauseousness , with the imputed 
malignity of Ben Jonson ? Themselves being most malignant. 

This, however, has been, by the labor of a late editor, 
cither wholly done away with , or considerably diluted. Be 
it with us a duty, and be it with us a labour of love, to seek 
those commentiitors who have rescued great men from the 
neglect of Posterity; and be our sympathies with the diligent 
antiquarian, who shows that obloquy has originated unjustly; 
and be our approbation with those who have corrected the 
errors of Fame, loosely adopted, and but lately laid aside. 

Yet here we must guard against a reaction. Malone, and 
his compeers, valued, or seemed to value, the Elizabethan 
Drama, just for the light that it threw upon the text of their 
idol. Gifford, goaded into scorn by injustice, fought the 
fight on the other side, with strength and with spirit; but 
he fought it like a partizan; reserving (too much, but as 
Editors are wont to do,) his admiration and his eulogy for 
those whom he himself edited. Next came Hazlitt and Char- 
les Lamb; who found undiscovered beauties in poets still 
more neglected. I think, however, that they discovered these 
beauties, or at any rate that they exaggerated them, in a 
great degree on account of their being neglected. 

Be there here a more Catholic criticism! be there here 
eulogies more discriminate ! be there here tastes less exclusive ! 

The Elizabethan Drama is pre-eminently independent, it 
is pre-eminently characteristic, it is also pre-eminently English. 
]t is deeply, very deeply, imbued, with the colours and com- 
plexion of the age that gave it origin. It has much Wisdom, 
and much Imagination. The last of our Early Dramatists 
is Shirley. With him terminates the School of Shakspeare. 
The transition hence is sudden and abrupt. Imagination de- 
cays; Wit predominatos. Amatory poets write as though 
thev wore their hearts in their heads. Wit- is perfected. It 
had grown out of a degeneracy of Imagination; it will soon 
be sobered into Sense; Sense the predominant characteristic 
of the writers under Queen Anne. The school of Dryden 
passes into that of Pope, Prior being, as it were, interme- 
diate. The yEra of the Charleses comprises two Schools ; the 
School of Cowley, falsely called Metaphysical, with an ex- 
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cess of Fancy, and a deficiency of Tasto, and the School of 
Dryden, whose masculine and fiery intellectuality simulates, 
aye! and iSj genius. Tragedy has run retrograde; but Co- 
medy is evolving itself towards a separate existence, and 
towards its full perfection. The Spirit of Milton stands apart 
from his cotemporaries ; reflecting nothing of its age but its 
self-relying energy, moral and intellectual. 

Now, although, the Schools i>f Cowley and the Schools of 
Dryden, difter essentially from that particular section of the 
Elizabethan ^Era, which we have just contemplated, they 
do not diflfer, essentially, from another section of that same 
»ra. Be this borne in mind. There arc in Literature, no 
precipitate transitions. The greatest men, the most original 
thinkers, the most creative spirits stand less alone than the 
world is inclined to imagine. Styles of composition, that in 
one generation are rife and common, always exist in the 
age that went before. They were not indeed its leading 
characteristics, but still they were existent within it. The 
metrical Metaphysics of Cowley were the metrical metaphy- 
sics of Donne: the versified Dialectics of Dryden may be 
found, with equal condensation but less harmony, in the 
Elizabethan writings of Sir John Davies. The section of 
one age is the characteristic of the next. This line of cri- 
ticism is a fair reason (one out of many) for never overlook- 
ing and never underrating obscure composers and obsolete 
literature. 

The School of Pope, and the School of our own days, are 
too far in the prospective to claim any immediate attention. 

And here I feel myself obliged to take leave of a subject, 
that continually tempts me to grow excursive. 

There are two sorts of lecturers; those that absolutely teach, 
and those that stimulate to learn; those that exhaust their 
subject, and those that indicate its bearings; those that in- 
fuse into their hearers their own ideas, and those that set 
them a-thinking for themselves. For my own part, it is, 1 
confess, my aim and ambition to succeed in the latter rather 
than in the former object. To carry such as hear me through 
a series of Authors, or through a course of Languages, in 
full detail, is evidently, even if it were desirable, an impos- 
sibility; but it is no impossibility to direct their attention 
to the prominent features of a particular subject, and to in- 
stil into them the imperious necessity of putting forth their 
own natural powers in an independent manner, so as to read 
for themselves, and to judge for themselves. Now as I 
would rather see a man's mind active than capacious; and, 
as I love Self-reliance better than Learning, I have no more 
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iguine expectation, than, that instead of exhausting my 
>jcct I may move you to exh^fust it for yourselves, may 
irpen criticism, may indicate original sources, and, above 
, suggest trains of honest, earnest, patient and persevering 
lection. 



NOTES. 



Note 1, p. 0. 1. 24. 

'o be heard with conBdcnce wc must prove that we have anticipated 
ections. There are those wlio shew reason for believing that the 
cctituial elements were once independent roots: in other words (or 
her in a formal expression) that a given case = the root + a prepo- 
on, and that a given tense = the root + the substantive verb. Now 
ieving that, although two forms may be thus accounted for, the 
rd may have a very different origin, in other words, drawing a dif- 
ence between a method of accounting for a given part of speech, 
1 the method of so doing, I find that the bearings of the objection 
J as follows : - 

rhe«independcnt words, anterior to their amalgamation with the root, 
i anterior to their power as elements in iniiection were either, like 
! present prepositions and the verb substantive, exponents of the 
ations of Time and Place , or they were , like the present nouns and 
•bfl , nnmcs expressive of ideas: and presuming the former to have 
?D the case , the old intlected Languages may have grown out of 
nguages like our own; and, vice versa. Languages uninllected (or at 
.st comparatively so), like our own, may give rise to inflected ones 
e the Latin : in which case , a Cycle is established , and the assertion 
ucerning the sequence falls to the ground. 

Vow the assertion concerning the irvo stages professes to be true only 
far as it goes. The fact that certain nations are even now evolving 
udimentary inflection out of a vocabulary of independent roots, gives 
, as an etymological phenomenon, a third, and an earlier stage of 
nguage; a stage, however, of which cognizance, out of a work on 
vmology, would have been superfluous. The independent roots , how- 
3r, in these Languages coincide, not with the prepositions and the 
-bs Hu))stantive of (comparatively) uninflected Languages, but with 
'ir Nouns and Verbs. 

To an objector of another sort who should inquire (for instance) 
ere was the Passive Voice in English, or the Definite Article in 
tin , the answer would be that the question shewed a misap]>rehen- 
n of the statement in the text, which is virtually this: not that there 
either in Knglish or Latin, respectively. Passive Voices, or Definite 
tides, but that there are in the two Languages the processes that 
>lve them. It may also be added, that (an apparent truism) the 
antity of Processes depends npon the capncity of the Language. A 
ilect consisting (as some do) of about ten-score words can hear but 
>roportionate number of Processes. The truth, however, of the state- 
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ments in question dopcnclR upon this: viz. that nil iho processes there 
existing arc the proresses that uxist olsowhere, and that all prof»wsrsi 
which, with a ^iven increase of Language may at any future time 
be developed, shall coincide, in kind, with the processes of other Lan- 
guages. 

It may be satisfactory to the Author of the Principles of Ooology to 
discover that his criticism affects other sciences besides his own. Not- 
' withstanding the industry, and acumen of continental critics, it may 
be doubted whether the Principles of Etym<do;ry (as a Science) have 
not yet to be exhibited. I use the word exhihitcd intentionally. That 
many Etymtdogists apply them I am mo«<t certain; where, however, do 
we find them detaile<l in system, or recognised as tests? 

We draw too much upon the Philologists of Germany; and where 
men draw indefinitely they trust implicitly. I believe that the founda- 
tions of Etymology are to be laid upon the study of existing processes; 
and I grow sanguine when 1 remember that by no one so well as by 
an Englishman can these processes be collected. With the excepti<m 
of the Russian (a doubtful exception) we come in contact with more 
Languages than any nation under the Sun. Here then we have an 
advantage in externals. The details of Etymology I can willingly give 
up to the scholars of the Continent; in these they have already reaped 
a harvest: but for the Principles of Etymology, I own to the hope that 
it may be the English School that shall be the first to be referred to 
and the last to be distrusted. In sketching tlie outline of a system of 
Scientific Etymology, I again borrow my analogies from (Tcology. Its 
primary divisions would be two: Istly, The processes that change the 
form of words, or the formal processes. 2ndly, The processes that 
change their meanings, or the Logical processes. The first of these 
would be based upon the affinities and intcrrchanges of sounds, yie se- 
cond upon the affinities and interchanges o( ideas: the sciences (amongst 
others) which they were erected on being, respectively, those of Acoust- 
ics and Metaphysics; and the degrees of Etymological probability 
would then coincide with the correspondence <»f the two sorts of pro- 
cesses. 

Few Etymologists have any conception of the enormous Influence of 
small and common processes, provided that the extent of Language 
that they affect be considerable. In the very generalizing classifica- 
tion of Languages into Monosyllabic, Triliteral, and Polysynthetic, I 
put no trust; for I can refer (to my own satisfaction at least) the dif- 
ferences that are generally attributed to an original diversity of com- 
position, to a diversity in the development of pr(»cesses: in other words, 
I know of processes which with a given degree of development render 
the three classes convertible each in the other. With these notions 1, 
of course, take exceptions to the Principle of the classification; for I 
deny that the Form of a Language is, in any degree, an essential 
characteristic. The axiom is not Propter formam Lingua est id quod est, 
but Propter elemenfa Lingua est id quod est. The question concerning 
the Classification in point is analogous to the question concerning the 
Chemical and the Natural-History Classification in Mineralogy. 



NoTK 2, p. 7. 1. 2*2. 

Were it not for the admixture of other (juestions, the present I^ec- 
ture might have been entitled The Suf/iriencg of the English Language as 
a Disciplinal Study in Grammar and Etyr.ology , irrespective of the fact of 
its being the native Language of Englishmen, The appended qualification 
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U in no wise a snperfluity. Our native Language is the best instru- 
ment in DiscipUnal Study simprly because it is our native one; and a 
Pole, a Spaniard, or Hungarian can best lay in their ideas of General 
Grammar from the special study of the Polish , Spanish, and Hungarian 
Languages respectively. The very palpable reason for this is that, be- 
fore we can advantageously study the System of a Language, we must 
have acquired a certain quantity of the detail of it. Now, in the at- 
tempt to collect ideas of General Grammar from the study of a Foreign 
Language, we shall find that the Theory will be swamped by the Prac- 
tice; in other words, that, by attempting to do two things at once, 
we shall do one of them badly. Merely, then, to have predicated in 
England, of the English Language, that it was a good and sufficient 
Duiciplinal Instrument would have been ,to have remained silent as to 
its abfiract merits as such. 

Of these abstract merits the degree depends upon the chronological 
extent of Language that we make use of. To get tliem at their maximum 
the Two Stages must be taken in: and the Two Stages being taken 
in, it is more on a par with the Languages of Classical Antiquity, 
than it has generally been considered to be. Still (considered thus far 
only) it is inferior to them. For the Greek and Latin , exceeding it in 
the quantity of original Inflection , have run through an equal quantity 
of change. Considering, however, not the English only, but the whole 
range of allied Languages forming the Gothic Stock, the question takes 
a different shape. As a Magazine of Processes and Principles, the 
(iothic Stock not only equals the Classical, but exceeds, by far, the 
Greek Branch of it. The Hebrew from its ^Mtf*f-symbolic form has 
Disciplinal merits of its own. 

Let the Languages of Ctreece and Italy be learned for their own 
sake; and by those who have the privilege to appreciate them. One 
might think that the works of Homer and Demosthenes, of Lucretius 
and Co^ar, were a sufficient reason for turning with diurnal and noc- 
turnal hands the copies that exhibit them. But let us not (as we often 
are) be told that it is necessary to study the Latin or the Greek Ac- 
cidence for the sake of learning grammar in general. The self-decep- 
tion that in taking up Latin and Greek we are studying a Grammar, 
instead of beginning a Literature, is too often tlic excuse for conclu- 
ding our studies just where they might advantageously begin, and for 
looking with complacency upon limited acquirements just where limited 
acquirements are pre-eminently of little use. 



Note 3, p. 8, L 27. 

I feel that the assertion here made requires modifying and explain- 
ing. I should be sorry to be supposed to have made it, under the old 
notion that in any written records of the Saxon Literature there is any 
ostensible admixture of Danish (i. e, Scandinavian); still less do 1 par- 
ticipate in the belief of the early Gothic Scholars in the existence of 
their so-called Dano-Saxon Dialect. I recognize, moreover, the criti- 
cism that refers the apparent Danish (Scandinavian) element of the East- 
Anglian, and Northumbrian Glossaries to the original affinity between 
the extreme Low German and the extreme Scandinavian Dialects: thus 
making it indirect. It was once my opinion (one which I have since 
modified hut not given up) that in the present English, and conse- 
qu«*ntly in the Low Germanic Branch of the Gothic Stock, obscure 
traces of the great Scandinavian characteristics {viz. the existence of a 
Passive Middle or Keflective Voice , and the peculiar expression of the 
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sense of the Definite Artielo) i-ould hv cliscovcrcd: but it was not upon 
tliiri i(l<>a that I founded tho nssertiori in the text. 

The ijuestion has its peculiar difficulties. Words that have lonjr pas- 
sed for Scandinavian, are continually bein^ detected in the Saxon; so 
that the Philoloyrist who shouUl say this word is Scnndinarian and nut 
Sa.i'on has the difticult task of provinp: a nepfative. Af^ain, the ]>oiut 
is one upon which no sin^^lc person's assertion should be received. Ha- 
stiness of Induction, in favour of particular Laufi^ia^os , when we know 
these Languap^cs (as every Lang^iape, indeed as every kind of Know- 
ledge, must be known) at the expense of some other, comes upon us 
unconsciously. The Lan^JTua^^es of the Gothic Stock that I know brst 
are those of Scandinavia; the Provincial Dialect of England which I 
have most studii^d is that of Lincolnshire, and the neighbouring mari- 
time Counties. Here the jireeminence of the Danish (Scandinavian) 
element being acknowledged , the question is whether it be Direct or In- 
direct. I am free to confess that this circumstance sharpens my sight 
for the perception (true or false) of direct Danish elements. As a coun- 
terbalance, however, the consciousness of it engenders a proportionate 
self- distrust. 

rpon the whole, I would rather that the sentence had run thus: the 
JUrect Scandinavian element in the Knt/iitth is still to be detrnhined , and 
here (as in many other places) there is open ground for the oriyinai inves- 
t iff at or. 
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AT THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, 

OCTOBER 1 , 1847. 



There are certain facts of sucli paramount importance, that 
they not only bear, but require, repetition. The common 
duties of every-day life, and the common rules of social po- 
licy, are matters which no moralist states once for all: on 
the contrary, tliey are reiterated as often as occasion requi- 
res — and occasion requires them very often. 

Now it is from thie fact of certain medical duties, both 
on the part of those who teach and those who learn, being 
of this nature, that, with the great schools of this metropo- 
lis, every year brings along with it the necessity of an ad- 
dress similar to the one which I have, on this day, the ho- 
nour of laying before you. 

You that come here to learn, come under the pressure of 
a cogent responsibility — in some cases of a material , in 
others of a moral nature — in all, however, most urgent 
and most imperative. 

To the public at large — to the vast mass of your fellow- 
creatures around you — to the multitudinous body of human 
beings that sink under illness, or suffer from pain — to the 
whole of that infinite family which has bodily, not unmixed 
with mental affliction , for its heritage upon earth — to all who 
live, and breathe, and feel, and share with yourselves the 
common lot of suffering — here, in their whole heiffht and 
depth, and length and breadth, are your responsibilities of 
one kind. You promise the palliation of human ailment: 
but you break that high promise if you act unskilfully. You 
call to you all those that are oppressed; but you may aggra- 
vate the misery that you should comfort and relieve. You 
bear with you the outward and visible signs, if not of the 
high wisdom that heals, at least of the sagacious care that 
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alleviates. Less than this is a ston<^ in the place of bread: 
and less than tliis is poison in tlie fountain-springs of hope. 

Not at present, indeed, but witliin a few bri(»f y.^ars it will 
be so. Short as is human life, tlie period for the learning 
of your profession is but a fraction of the time that must 
be spent in the practice of it. A little \\hile, and you may 
tearh where you now learn. Within a less period still, you 
will practise what you are now taught. 

And practice must not be begun before you have the fit- 
ness that is sufficient for it. Guard against some of the 
current commonplaces of carelessness , and })rocrastination. 
Lawyers sometimes say 'Uhat no man knows his profession 
when he begins it." And what lawyers say of law, medical 
men repeat about physic. Men of that sort of standing in 
medicine which, like the respectability of an old error, is 
measured by time alone, are fondest of talking thus; and 
men of no standing of any sort are fondest of being their 
echoes. It is the current i)aradox of your j)ractical men, i. e. of 
men who can be taught by practice alone. Clear your heads 
of this nonsense. It will make you egotists, and it will make 
you empirics: it will make you men of one idea: it will make 
you, even when you fancy it would do you just the contrary, 
the wildest of speculators. The practice of practical men, in 
the way 1 now use the words, is a capital plan for making 
anything in the world, save and except practitioners. 

Well! this has seemed excursive?, but it is not so: it is a 
reason against the putting off of your le^irning-time. When 
your first cas(^ conies, you nnist be as fit for it as you are 
ready for it. 

A difference between old practitioners and beginners there 
always will be — so long at least as there is value in expe- 
rience, and a difference between age and youth; but this 
difference, which is necessary, must be limited as much as 
possible, must be cut down to its proper dimensions, and 
must by no means whatever be permitted to exaggerate it- 
self into an artificial magnitude. If it do so, it is worse 
than a simple speculative error, — it is a mischievous delusion : 
it engenders a pernicious procrastination, justifies supineness, 
and creates an excuse tor the neglect of opportunities: it 
wastes time, which is bad, and encourages self-deception, 
which is worse. 

A difference between old practitioners and beginners there 
always will be: but it should consist not so much in the 
quality of their work as in the ease with which it is done. 
It should be the gain of the practitioner, not the loss of 
the patient. 
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Now, if I did those whom I have the honour to address 
the injustice of supposing that the moral reasons for disci- 

Elinal preparation^ during the course of study now about to 
e entered into, were thrown away upon their minds and 
consciences^ I should be at liberty to make short work of this 
pari of my argument, and to dispose of much of it in a most 
brief and summary manner. 1 should be at liberty to say, 
in language more plain and complimentary, and more cogent 
than persuasive, that you must be up to your work when 
you begin it. If you stumble at the threshold, you have 
broken dovirn for after-life. A blunder at the commencement 
is failure for the time to come. Furthermore; mala praxis 
is a misdemeanor in the eyes of the law, for which you may 
first be mulcted by a jury, and afterwards be gibbeted by 
the press. This fact, which there is no denying, ought to 
be conclusive against the preposterous doctrine w^ich 1 have 
exposed: conclusive, however, as it is, it is one which I 
have not chosen to put prominent. Let a better feeling stand 
instead of it. Honesty is the best policy ; but he is not ho- 
nest who acts upon that policy only. 

All this may be true ; yet it may be said that the respon- 
sibility is prospective. ''^Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.' We'll think about this when we have got through 
the Halls and Colleges. You must give us better reasons 
for sacrificing our inclinations to our duty than those of a 
patdo-post-fuUirum responsibility." Be it so: you have still 
a duty, urgent and absolute — not prospective, but imme- 
. diate — not in the distance, with contingent patients, but close 
\ at hand, with the realities of friend and family — not abroad 
\ with the public, but at home with your private circle of pa- 
rents, relatives, and guardians. By them you are entrusted 
t here w^ith the special, definite, unequivocal, undoubted ob- 
ject — an object which no ingenuity can refine away, and no 
subtlety can demur to — of instruction, discipline, preparation. 
You not only come up here to learn, but you are seiit up to 
do so : and anxious wishes and reasonable hopes accompany 
you. You are commissioned to avail yourself of a time which 
experience has shewn to be sufficient^ and of opportunities 
which are considered necessary: and there is no excuse for 
neglect. 

Great as are the opportunities, they are not numerous 
' enough to be wasted ; and limited as is the time in the eyes 
of those who only know it in its misapplication, it is the period 
that a considerable amount of experience has sanctioned as 
a fair and average time for fair and average abilities, and 
for fair and average industry: — not a minimum period made 
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for iron assiduity on the one hand, or for fiery talent on the 
other, but a period adapted to the common capacities of the 
common mass of mankind — a common-sense time, — a time 
too long or too short only for the extremes of intellect — loo 
short for the slowness of confirmed dulness, too long for the 
rapid progress of extraordinary and rarely-occurring genius. 

Of this time you are bound to make the most. It is your 
interest to do so for your own sakes; it is your duty to do 
80 for the sake of your friends. 

You come to the hosi)ital to learn — you come to the ho- 
spital to learn in the strictest sense of the word. You come 
to learn medicine , as you would go — if instead of physic 
your profession were the law — to the chambers of a special 
pleader, a common lawyer, or an equity draughtsman. In 
this strict sense does your presence here imply study — 
study exclusive, and study without any loss of time, and with- 
out any division of attention. You do not come here as 
a clergyman goes to the University; but as artists go to 
Rome — not to keep terms, but to do work. 

I must here guard against the misinterpretation of an ex- 
pression used a few sentences back. I wish to let nothing 
drop that may encourage the germs of an undue presumption. 
I expressed an opinion — which I meant to be a decided 
one — that the time allowed for your medical studies was full, 
fair, and sufficient, — so much so that if it prove i/tsufficient 
the fault must lie in the neglect of it. Sti/ficienf, however, 
as it is, it gives no opportunity for any superfluous leisure. 
It must not be presumed on. You have no odd months, or 
weeks, or days, or even hours, to play with. It is a sufficient 
space for you to lay in that knowledge of your profession 
which the experience and opinion of your examining boards 
have thought proper to require. I believe the amount thus re- 
quired, to be, like the time granted for the acquisition of 
it, a fair amount. But it is not a high one, and it is not 
right that it should be so. Standards of fitness that are set 
up for the measure of a body of students so numerous as 
those in medicine, rarely err on the side of severity. They 
favour mediocrity; and thoy ought to favour it. It is safe: 
and that is all they have a right to look" to. What they 
profess is never very formidable; and what they require is 
generally less than what is professed. But the time that is 
sufficient for this modiaim (or minimum) of professional learn- 
ing is not the time sufficient for the formation of a practi- 
tioner of that degree of excellence which the competition of 
an open profession, like that of medicine, requires as the 
guarantee of success. An examining board has but one point 
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too look to — it must see that you can practise with safety to 
the public. It never ensures, or professes to ensure, that 
you shall practise with success to yourself, or even that you 
shall practise at all. In the eyes of an Examiner, as in those 
of a commissioner of lunacy, there are but two sorts of in- 
dividuals; those that can be let loose upon the public, and 
those that cannot. In the eyes of the public there is every 
degree of excellence, and every variety of comparative merit 
or demerit. 

Now as to the way of attaining these higiier degrees of 
merit, and the rewards, moral or material, which they ensure 

— which follow them as truly as satisfaction follows right ac- 
tions, and as penalties follow wrong ones. The opportunity 
we have spoken of. It consists in tlie whole range of means 
and appliances by which we here, and others elsewhere, 
avail ourselves of those diseases that humanity has suffered, 
and is suffering, for the sake of alleviating the misery that 
they seem to ensure for the future. Disease with us is not 
only an object of direct and immediate relief to the patient 
who endures it, but it is an indirect means of relief to suf- 
ferers yet untouched. Out of evil comes good. We make 
the sicK helpful to the sound; the dead available to the li- 
ving. Out of pestilence comes healing, and out of the cor- 
ruption of death the laws and rule of life. Suffering we 
have, and teaching we have, and neither must be lost upon 
you. It is too late to find that these objects, and objects 
like them, are repugnant and revolting. These things should 
have been thought of before. Your choice is now taken, and 
it must be held to. The discovery that learning is unplea- 
sant is the discovery of a mistake in the choice of your pro- 
fession; and the sooner you remedy such a mistake the better 

— the better for yourselves , the better for your friends , the 
better for the public, and the better for the profession itself. 

Steady work , with fair opportunities — this is what makes 
practitioners. The one without the other is insufficient. There 
IS an expenditure of exertion where your industry outruns 
jrour materials, and there is a loss of useful facts when oc- 
casions for observation are neglected. 

See all you can, and hear all you can. It is not likely 
that cases will multiply themselves for your special obser- 
vations, and it is neither the policy nor the practice of those 
who are commissioned with your instruction to open their 
mouths at random. 

See all you can. If the case be a common one, you get 
so much familiarity with a phenomenon that it will be conti- 

2* 
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nualiy presenting itself. If a rare one, you have seen what 
you may seldom see again. There is every reason for taking 
the practice of the hospital exactly as you find it. It repre- 
sents the diseases of the largest class of mankind — the poor; 
and, although in some of the details there may be a differ- 
ence, upon the whole the forms of disease that are the com- 
monest in hospitals are the commonest in the world at large; 
and vice versiL Hence, what you see here is the rule r«atner 
than the exception for what you will see hereafter. The 
diseases are not only essentially the same, but the propor- 
tion which they bear to one another is nearly so. I men- 
tion this, because there is often a tendency to run after 
rare cases to the neglect of counnon ones; whilst, on the 
other hand, remarkable and instructive forms of disease are 
overlooked, simply because they are thought the curiosities 
rather than the elements of practice. You may carry your 
neglect of conmion cases, on the strength of their being 
common, too far. You may know aH about catalepsy ana 
hydrophobia, and nothing about itch or measles. \ou may 
find that, of the two parties concerned, the patient and your- 
self, it is the former that knows the most about his com- 
plaint. You may live to have your diagnosis corrected by 
the porter, your prognosis criticised by the nurse. On the 
other hand, by missing single instances of rare disease, you 
may miss tne opportunity of being able to refer to your 'me- 
mory rather than to your library. 

I have given you reasons agamst being afraid of over-ob- 
servation, and against the pernicious habit of neglecting 
this case because it is common , and that because it is rare — 
a common excuse for neglecting all diseases, and a popular 
reason for doing so. Medlrus sumj nihil in re medicd a me 
alienum puto^ &c. Some minds, indeed, are so constituted 
that they can make much, very much, out of single cases, 
out of solitary specimens of diseases. The power of minute 
analysis is the characteristic of this sort of observation. It 
is just possible so to seize upon the true conditions of a dis- 
ease, as to satisfy yourself, once for all, of its real perma- 
nent attribute — of its essence, if I may so express myself. 
And this being seen, you may, for certain purposes, have 
seen enough; seen it at one glance; seen it at a single view 
as well as others see it at a hundred. I say that certain 
minds are thus constituted; but they are rarely the minds 
of many men in a single generation, and neveV the minds 
of beginners. Before this power is attained your observation 
must be disciplined into the accuracy and the rapidity of an 
instinct; and to this power of observation — attainable only 
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by long practice, and after long practice — a liigh power of 
reflection must be superadded. 

No such power must be presumed on. If the student de- 
lude himself, the disease will undeceive him. The best 
practitioners, in the long run, are those whose memory is 
stored with the greatest number of individual cases — indivi- 
dual cases well observed, and decently classified. It is cur- 
rently stated that the peculiar power of the late Sir Astley 
Cooper was a j^ower of memory of this sort, and I presume 
that no better instance of its value need be adduced. Now 
the memory for cases implies the existence of cases to re- 
member; and before you arrange them in the storehouse of 
your thoughts you must have seen and considered; must have 
used both vour senses and vour understanding ; must have 
seen, touched, and handled, with the one, and must have 
understood and reflected with the other. 

I am talking of these things as they exist in disciplined 
intellects, and in retentive memories; and, perhaps, it may 
be objected that I am talking of things that form the ex- 
ception rather than the rule ; that I am measuring the power 
of common men by those of extraordinary instances. I weigh 
my words, when I deliberately assert, that such, although 
partially the case, is not so altogether; and that it is far less 
the case than is commonly imagined. In most of those in- 
stances where we lose the advantage of prior experience, 
by omitting the application of our knowledge of a previous 
similar case, the fault is less in the laxity of memory than 
in the original incompleteness of the observation. Observe 
closely, and ponder well, and the memory may take care 
of itself. Like a well-applied nick-name, a well-made ob- 
servation will stick to you — whether you look after it or ne- 
glect it. The best way to learn to swim is to try to sink, 
and it is so because floatation, like memory, is natural if 
you set about it rightly. Let those who distrust their re- 
membrance once observe closely, and then forget if they can. 

There are good reasons for cultivating this habit at all 
times, but there are especial reasons why those who are on 
the threshold of their profession should more particularly 
cultivate it. Not because you have much to learn — wo have 
all that — nor yet because you have the privilege of great 
opportunities — we have all that also — must you watch, and 
reflect, and arrange, and remember. Your time of life 
gives you an advantage. The age of the generality of you 
is an age when fresh facts are best seized ; and best seized 
because they are fresh. Whether you are prepared to un- 
derstand their whole import, as you may do at some future 
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period, is douhtful. It is certain that the effect of their no- 
velty is to impress them more cogently on your recollection. 

And this is practice — practice in the good sense of the 
term, and in a sense whicli induces me to guard against the 
misconstruction of a previous application of it. A few sen- 
tences back I used the phrases practical men, adding that 
those so called were men wlio could be taught by practice 
only. I confess that this mode of expression was dispara- 
ging. For the purpose to which it was applied it was meant 
to be so. It is a term you must be on your guard against. 
Practice is so ^oi)d a thing of itself that its name and appel- 
lation are applied to many b<ad things. Slovenliness is prac- 
tice, if it suits the purpos*? of any one to call it so; con- 
tempt for reading is practice; and bleeding on all occfisions 
when you omit to purge is practice; — and bad practice too. 
Be on your guard against this: but do not be on your guard 
against another sort of practice: the practice of men who 
first observe, and then reflect, and then generalise, and then 
reduce to a habit their results. This is the true light for you 
to follow, and in this sense practice is not only a safe guide 
but the safe guide. It is experience, or, if you cho(»se a 
more philosophic term, induction. Theoretical men can be 
taught by this, and the wisest theories arc taught by it. 
When I said that practical men were taught by practice 
only, I never implied that they were the only men that prac- 
tice C(uild teach. Experience makes fools wise; but fools are 
not the only persons who can profit by experience. 

See and hear — the senses must administer to the under- 
standing. Eye, and ear, and finger — exercise these tliat 
they may bring in learning. 

See and hear— the senses must administer to their own 
improvement. Eye, and oar, and finger — exercise these, 
that they may better themselves as instruments. The know- 
ledge is much, but the discipline is more. The knowledge 
is the fruit that is stored, but the discipline is the tree that 
yields. The one is the care that keeps, the other the cul- 
tivation that supplies. 

The habit of accurate observation is by no means so dif- 
ficult as is darkly signified by logicians, nor yet so easy 
as is vainly fancied by empirics. It is the duty of those 
who teach you to indicate the medium. 

The tenor of some of my observations runs a risk of mis- 
representation. It has been limited. It has spoken of cases, 
as if there was nothing in the whole range of medical study 
but cases; and of observation, as if the faculties of a me- 
dical man were to take a monomaniac form , and to run upon 
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observation only; of hospitals, as if they consisted of beds 
and patients alone ; and of clinical medicine and of clinical 
surgery, as if there was no such a paramount subject as phy- 
siology, and no such important subsidiary studies as chemistry 
and botany. It is all hospital and no school — all wards and no 
museum —all sickness and no health. This has been the line 
that I have run on ; and I feel that it may be imputed to mo 
J that I have run on it too long and too exclusively. Whether 

* I undervalue the acquisition of those branches of knowledge 
^. which are collateral and subordinate to medicine, rather than 

• the elements of medicine itself — which are the approaches to 
the temple rather than the innermost shrine — will be seen in 
the sequel. At present I only vindicate the prominence which 
has been given to clinical observation, by insisting upon the 
subordinate character of everything that is taught away from 
the bed, and beyond the sensible limits of disease. No single 
subject thus taught is the direct and primary object of your 
learning. The art of healing is so. You learn other things 
that you may understand this; and in hospitals at least you 
learn them with that view exclusively. If you wish to be 
a physiologist, chemist, or botanist, irrespectivelv of the 
medical application of the sciences of physiology , chemistry, 
and botany, there are better schools than the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, or, indeed, than any hospital whatever. There they 
may be studied as mathematics are studied at Cambridge, 
or as classics at Eton — simply for their own great and in- 
herent values. But /tere you study them diflferently , that is, 
as mathematics are taught at a military college, or as clas- 
sics are taught at the College of Preceptors, for a specific 
purpose, and with a limited view — with a view limited to 
the illustration of disease, and with the specific purpose of 
rendering them indirect agents in therapeutics. If you could 
contrive the cure of disease without a knowledge of morbid 
processes, it would be a waste of time to trouble yourself 
with pathology; or if you could bottom the phenomena of 
diseased action without a knowledge of the actions of health, 
physiology would be but a noble science for philosophers; 
or if you could build up a system of physiology , determin- 
ing the functions of organs and the susceptibilities of tis- 
sues , independent of the anatomy of those organs and those 
tissues, scalpels would be as irrelevant to you as telescopes; 
and if these three sciences received no elucidation from che- 
mistry, and botany, and physics, then would chemistry, and 
botany and physics, have the value — neither more nor less — 
of the art of criticism or of the binomial theorem. What 
you are taught in the schools is taught to you, not because it 
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18 worth knowiu^^ — for Latin, and Greek, and Mathematics 
are worth knowing — but because, before patients can be 
cured, they are necessary to be learned. 

And, in order to be taught at all, they must be taught 
systematically. It is an easy matter to ask for a certain 
amount of these two collateral sciences — to pick and choose 
just the parts wanted for use, to require just that modicum 
of botany which illustrates the Pharmacopoeia, and just those 
fragments of chemistry that make prescriptions safe, and 
urine intelligible. It is easy, I say, to ask for all this; but 
the art of thus teaching per snltum has yet to be discovered. 
The whole is more manageable than the half. What it may 
be with others is more than I can tell; but, for my own 
particular teaching, I would sooner take the dullest boy from 
the worst school, and start him in a subject at the right 
end, than begin at the wrong end with the cleverest prize- 
man that ever fluttered parent or gratified instructor. Bits 
of botany and crumbs of chemistry are less digestible than 
whole courses. 

Thus much for those studies that make your therapeutics 
rational. Some few have spoken slightly of them — as Sy- 
denham, in the fulness of his knowledge of symptoms, spoke 
slightingly of anatomy, or as a Greek sculptor, familiar with 
the naked figure, might dispense with dissection. They arc 
necessary, nevertheless, for the groundwork of your prac- 
tice. They must serve to underpin vour observations. 

And now we may ask, whether, wfien a medical education 
has been gone through, you have collected from it, over 
and above your professional sufficiency, any secondary ad- 
vantages of that Kind which are attributed to education itself 
taken in the abstract? Whethor your knowledge is of the 
sort that elevates, and whether your training is of the kind 
that strengthens? 

Upon the whole, you may be satisfied with the reflex ac- 
tion of your professional on your general education — that is, 
if you take a practical ancl not an ideal standard. It will 
do for you, in this way, as much as legal studies do for 
the barrister, and as much as theological reading does for 
the clergyman; and perhaps in those points not common to the 
three professions medicine has the advantage. Its chemistrv, 
which I would willingly see more mixed with physics, caV- 
ries you to the threshold of the exact sciences. Its botany 
is pre eminently disciplinal to the faculty of classification; 
indeed, for the natural-history sciences altogethnr, a medical 
education is almost necessary. Clear ideas in physiology 
are got at only through an exercised power of abstraction 
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and generalization. The phenomena of insanity can be ap- 
preciated only when the general phenomena of healthy men- 
tal function are understood, anci when the normal actions 
of the mind are logically analyzed. Such is medical educa- 
tion as an instrument of self-culture: and as education stands 
at present, a man who has made the most of them may 
walk among the learned men of the world with a bold and 
confiding front. 

I insist upon thus much justice being done to the intel- 
lectual character of my profession — viz. that it be measured 
by a practical, and not an ideal, standard. Too much of 
the spirit of exaggeration is abroad — of that sort of exag- 
geration which makes men see in the requisites for their own 
profession the requisites for half-a-dozen others — of that sort 
of exaggeration which made Vitruvius, himself an architect, 

Erove elaborately that before a man could take a trowel in 
is hand he must have a knowledge of all the sciences and 
a habit of all the virtues. Undoubtedly it would elevate 
medicine for eveiy member in the profession to know much 
more than is required of him — yet this is no reason for our 
requiring much more than we do. Such a notion can be 
entertained only through a confusion of duty on the part of 
those who direct medicine. Their business is the public safety ; 
and the position of their profession is their ousiness only 
so far as it affects this. Trusts are intended for the benefit 
of any one rather than the trustee. 

Two objections lie against the recommendation of extra- 
neous branches of learning in medicine: in the first place, 
by insisting upon them as elements of a special course of 
instruction, they are, by implication, excluded from a ge- 
neral one; in the second place, they are no part of a three 
years' training. 

Concentrate your attention on the essentials. I am quite 
satisfied that as far as the merits or demerits of an education 
contribute to the position of a profession , we may take ours 
as we find it, ana yet hold our own. Nevertheless, lest the 
position given to medicine by its pro-eminent prominence, in 
conjunction with the church and bar, as one of the so-called 
learned professions, should encourage the idea that a mul- 
tiplicity of accomplishments should be the character of a full 
and perfect medical practitioner, one or two important rea- 
lities in respect to our position should be indicated. We 
are at a disadvantage as compared with both the church and 
the bar. We have nothing to set against such great political 
prizes as chancellorships and archbishoprics. We are at 
this disadvantage; and, in a country like England, it is 
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a great one: so that what wc gain by tlic connection, in the 
eyes of the public, is more than what we give; and the con- 
nection is itself artificial, and, as such, dissoluble. It is 
best to look tlic truth in the face— wc must stand or fall by 
our own utility. 

Proud to be usc^fid — scorniii'^ to bo more 
— must be the motto of him whose integrity should be on a 
level with his skill, who should win a double confidence, and 
who, if he do his duty well, is as sure of his proper influence 
in society, and on society — and that influence a noble one — 
as if he were the member of a profession ensured to respecta- 
bility by all the favours that influence can extort, and all 
the prerogatives that time can accumulate. As compar(?d 
with that of the church «and bar, our hold upon the public is 
by a thread — but it is the thread of life. 

Such are the responsibilities, the opportunities, and the 
prospects, of those who are now about to prepare themsel- 
ves for their future career. We who teach have our respon- 
sibilities also; we know them; we arc teaching where Bell 
taught before us; we are teaching where ground has been 
lost; yet we are also teaching with good hopes, founded 
upon improved auguries. 
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The subject I liave the honour of illustrating is The Im- 
portance of the Study of Language as a means of Education 
for all (classes. 

I open it by drawing a distinction. 

A little consideration will show that that difference be- 
tween the study of a given subject in its general and abstract, 
and the study of one in its applied or concrete, form, which 
finds place m so many departments of human knowledge, 
finds place in respect to Language and Languages. It finds 
place in the subject before us as truly as it does in that 
science, which one of ray able successors will have the ho- 
nour of illustrating, — the science of the laws of Life — Phy- 
siology or Biology. Just as there is, therein, a certain series 
of laws relating to life and organization , which would com- 
mand our attention, if the whole animal and vegetable world 
consisted of but a single species, so the study of Speech 
would find place in a well-devised system of education, even 
if the tongues of the whole wide world were reduced to a 
single language, and that language to a single dialect. This 
is because the science of life is one thing, the science of 
the forms under which the phenomena of life are manifested, 
another. And just as Physiology, or Biology, is, more or 
less, anterior to and independent of such departments of study 
as Botany and Zoology, so, in the subject under notice, there 
is the double division of the study of Language in respect to 
structure and development, and the study of Languages as in- 
stances of the variety of form in whicli the phenomenon of 
human speech exhibits, or has exhibited, itself. Thus — 

When (as I believe once to have been the case) there was 
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but a single language on the face of the earth, the former 
of these divisions had its subject matter. And — 

When (as is by no moans inij)robable) one paramount and 
exclusive tongue, develoj)od, at first, rapidly and at the ex- 
pense of the smaller languages of the worhl, and, subse- 
quently, slowly and at that of the m<u*e widely-diffused ones, 
sliall have replaced the still numerous tongues of the nine- 
teenth century; and when all the dialects of the world shall 
be merged into one Universal Language, the same subject- 
matter for the study of the structure of Language, its growth 
and changes, will still exist. 

So that the study of Language is one thing, the study of 
l-.anguages, another. 

They are different; and the intellectual powers that they 
require and exercise are different also. Tlie greatest com- 
parative philologists have, generally, boon but moderate 
linguists. 

A certain familiarity with different languages they have, 
of course, had; and as compared with that of the "^special 
scholar — the Classic or the Orientalist, for instance — their 
range of language (so to say) has been a wide one; but it 
has rarely been of that vast compass which is found in men 
after the fashion of Mezzofanti, &c.— men who have spoken 
languages by the dozen, or the score; — but who have left 
comparative philology as little advanced as if their learning 
had been bounded by the limits of their own mother tongue. 

Now this difference, always of more or less importance in 
itself, increases when we consider Language as an object 
of education; and it is for the sake of illustrating it that 
the foregoing preliminaries have been introduced. No opi- 
nion is given as to the comparative rank or dignitv of tlie 
two studies; no decision upon the nobility or ignol)ility of 
the faculties involved in the attainment of excellence in either. 
The illustration of a difference is all that has been aimed 
at. There is a difference between the two classes of sub- 
jects, and a difference between the two kinds of mental fa- 
culties. Let us make this difference clear. Let us also give 
it prominence and importance. 

One main distinction betw^een the study of Language and 
the study of Languages lies in the fact of the value of the 
former being constant, that of the latter, fluctuating. The re- 
lative importance of any two languages, as objects of spe- 
cial attention, scarcely ever remains steady. The value, for 
instance, of the German — to look amongst the cotemporary 
forms of speech — has notably risen within the present cen- 
tury. And why? liecause the literature in which it is em- 
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bodied has improved. Because the scientitic knowledge whicli, 
to all who want the key , is (so to say) locked up in it, has 
increased some hundred per cent. 

But it may go down again. Suppose, for instance, that 
new writers of pre-eminent merit, ennoble some of the mi- 
nor languages of Europe — the Danish, Swedish, Dutch, &c. 
Such a fact would divide the attention of savans — attention 
which can only be bestowed upon some second, at the ex- 
pense of some first, object. In such a case, the extent to 
which the German language got studied would be afl'ected 
much in the same way as that of the French has been by 
the development of the literature of Germany. 

Or the area over which a language is spoken may increase ; 
as it may, also, diminish. 

Or the number of individuals that speak it may multiply — 
the area being the same. 

Or the special application of the language, whether for the 

Eurposes of commerce, literature, science, or politics, may 
ecome changed. In this way, as well as in others, the 
English is becoming, day by day, more important. 

There are other influences. 

High as is the value of the great classical languages of 
Greece and Rome, we can easily conceive how that value 
might be enhanced. Let a manuscript containing the works 
of some of the lost, or imperfectly preserved, writers of an- 
tiquit)' be discovered. Let, for instance. Gibbon's desiderata — 
the lost Decads of Livy , the Oraiioris of Hyperides, or the Dra- 
mas of Menander — be made good. The per-centage of classi- 
cal scholars would increase; little or much. 

Some years back it was announced that the Armenian 
language contained translations, made during the earlier 
centuries of our era, of certain classical writings, of which 
the originals had been lost — lost in the interval. This did 
not exactly make the Armenian, with its alphabet of six- 
and-thirty letters, a popular tongue; but it made it, by a 
fraction , more popular than it was in the days of Whiston 
and La Croze, when those two alone, of all the learned men 
of Europe, could read it. 

Translations tell in another way. Whatever is worth read- 
ing in the Danish and Swedish is forthwith translated into 
German. E. g. Professor Retzius of Stockholm wrote a good 
Manual of Anatomy. He had the satisfaction of seeing it 
translated into German. He had the further satisfaction of 
hearing that the translation ran through five editions in less 
time than the original did through one. 

Now, if the Germans were to leave off translating the 
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value of the language in Avlnch Professor Retzius wrote his 
Anatomy would rise. 

Upon the whole, the French is, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant language of the nineteenth century; yet it is only where 
we take into consideration the whole of its elements of va- 
lue. To certain special saiunis, the German is worth more; 
to the artist, the Italian; to the American, the Spanish. It 
fell, too, in value when nations like our own insisted upon 
the use of their native tongues in diplomacy. It fell in value 
because it became less indispensable; and another cause, 
now in operation, affects the same element of indispensabi- 
lity. The French are beginning to learn the languages of 
other nations. Their own literature will certainly be none 
the worse for their so doing. But it by no means follows 
that that literature will be any the more studied. On the 
contrary. Frenchmen will learn English more, and, pro (an(Oy 
tinglislimen learn P>ench less. 

If all this have illustrated a difference, it may also have 
done something more. It may have given a rough sketch, in 
the way of classification, of the kind of fact« that regulate 
the value of special languages as special objects of study. At 
any rate (and this is the main i)oint), the subject-matter of 
the present Address is narrowed. It is narrowed (in the first 
instance at least) to the consideration of that branch of study 
whereof the value is constant; for assuredly it is this which 
will command more than a moiety of our consideration. 

This may be said to imply a preference to the study of 
Language as opposed to that of Languages — a singular pre- 
ference, as a granunarifin may, perhaps, be allowed to call it. 
It cannot be denied that, to a certain extent, such is the 
case; but it is only so to a certain extent. The one is not 
magnified at the expense of the other. When all has been 
said that logic or mental philosophy can say about the high 
value of comparative philology, general grammar, and tlie 
like, the lowest value of the least important language will 
still stand high, and pre-eminently high that of what may 
be called the noble Languages. No variations in the philo- 
logical barometer, no fluctuations in the J^xchange of Lan- 
guage, will ever bring down the advantage of studying one, 
two, or even more foreign languages to so low a level as 
to expel such tongues as the Latin, the Greek, the French, 
or the German, one and all, from an English curriculum — 
and vice vcrsd, English from a foreign one. 

Now, if this be tiie case, one of the elements in the va- 
lue of the sluchj of Language in general will be the extent 
to which it facilitates the acquirement of any one language 
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in particular, and this element of value will be an impor- 
tant — though not the most important — one. 

The structure of the human body is worth knowing, even 
if the investigator of it be neither a practitioner in medicine 
nor a teacher of anatomy; and, in like manner, the struc- 
ture of the human language is an important study irrespec- 
tive of the particular forms of speech whereof it may faci- 
litate the acquirement. 

The words on the diagram-board will now be explained. 
Thoy are meant to illustrate the class of facts that compa- 
rative philology supplies. 

The first runs — 

Klein : Clean :: Petit : Pelitus, 

It shows the extent to which certain ideas are associated. 
It shows, too, something more; it shows that such an asso- 
ciation is capable of being demonstrated from the phenomena 
of language instead of being a mere a priori speculation on 
the part of the mental philosopher. 

Klein is the German for Utile] clean is our own English 
adjective, the* English of the Latin word mundus. In Ger- 
man the word is rein. 

Kow, notwithstanding the difference of meaning in the 
two tongues, clean and kiein are one and the same word. 
Yet, how are the ideas of cleanliness and lillleness connected? 
The Greek language has the word hypocorisma, meaning a 
term of endearment , and the adjective hypocorislic. Now, 
clean-nesSj or neat-ness, is one of the elements that make 
liypocoristic terms (or terms of endearment) applicable. And 
so is smallness. We talk of pretly little dears, a thousand 
times, where we talk o{ pretty big dears onco. This, then, 
explains the connexion; this tells us that clean in English 
is klein in German, word for word. 

You doubt it, perhaps. You shake your head, and say, 
that the connexion seems somewhat indefinite ; that it is just 
one of those points which can neither be proved nor dis- 
proved. Be it so. The evidence can be amended. Observe 
the words petit and petitus^ Petit (in French) is exactly what 
klein is in German, i, e., Utile, Pelilus (in Latin) is very 
nearly what clean is in English, i. e,, desired, or desirable. 
That petit comes from pelihis is undeniable. 

Hence, where the German mode of thought connects the 
ideas of smalhiess and cleanness, the Latin connects those of 
smallnes and desirability; so that as petit is to pefilm, so is 
klein to clean. In the diagram this is given in the formula 
of a sum in the Rule of Three. 
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The words just noticed explain the connexion of ideas in 
the case of separate words. The fortlicoming help us in a 
much more difficult investigation. Wliat is the import of 
such sounds as that of the letter s in the word father-5? It 
is the sign of the plural number. 

Such is the question — such the answer; question and answer 
connected in the word fathers solely for the sake of illus- 
tration. Any other word, and any other sign of case, num- 
ber, person, or tense, would have done as well. 

But is the answer a real one? Is it an answer at all? 
Ilow come such things as phiral numbers, and signs of 

Elural numbers, into language? How the i)articular plural 
efore us came into being, I cannot say; but I can show 
how some plurals have. Let us explain the following — 

Ngi = /. Ngi-n-de = we. 

Ngo = thou. NgO'H'da = ye. 
Ngu rr= he. Nge - n - da = they, 

ha = tvUh. 

Me- rum r=^ me. 

The da (or de) in the second column, is the sign of the plu- 
ral number in a language which shall at present be name- 
less. It is also the preposition with. Now with denotes 
associatiim ; association plurality. Hence 

Ngi-n-de = / + n=: n^e. 
Ngo -n -da = thou + = ye. 
Nge -n -da = he + := they. 

This is just as if the Latins, instead of uos and ros, said 
me-cum and te-cum. 

Such is the history of one mode of expressing the idea 
of plurality ; we can scarcely say of a phtraJ number. The 
words plural nutnber suggest the idea of a single word, like 
fathers J where the >• is inseparably connected with the root; 
at least so far inseparably connected as to have no inde- 
pendent existence of its own. JSyi-n-de^ however, is no 
single word at all, but a pair of words in juxta- position, 
each with a separate existence of its own. But what if this 
juxtaposition grow into amalgamation; What if the form in 
da change? What if it become /or z, or th, or s? What 
if, meanwhile, the separate preposition da change in form 
also; in form or meaning, or, perhaps, in both? In such 
a case a true plural form is evolved, the history of its evo- 
lution being a mystery. 

So much for one of the inflections of a noun. The remain- 
ing words illustrate one of a verO. 
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Hundreds of grammarians have suggested that the signs 
of the persons in the verb might be neitlier more nor less 
than the personal pronouns appended, in the first instance, 
to the verb, but, afterwards amalgamated or incorporated 
with it. If so, the -/w in mqua-m , is the m in me^ &c. The 
late Mr. Garnett, a comparative philologist whose reputation * 
is far below his merits, saw that this was not exactly the 
case. He observed that the appended pronoun was not so 
much the Personal as the Possessive one: that the analysis of 
a word like inqua-m was not so much , say + /, as saying + 
my: in short, that the verb was a noun, and the pronoun 
either an adjective (like meus) or an oblique case (like mei)^ 
agreeing with, or governed by, it. 

It is certainly so in the woras before you. In a language, 
which, at present, shall be nameless, instead of saying my 
apple y thy apple, they say what is equivalent to apple-m, 
apple-th^ &c. ; i. ^., they append the possessive pronoun to the 
eubstantive, and by modifying its form, partially incorporate 
or amalgamate it. They do more than this. They do (as the 
diagram shows us) precisely the same with the verbs in their 
personal, as they do with the nouns in their possessive, relations. 
Hence, olvas-om, &c., is less I read than my-reading; less 
read + /, than reading + my. 

1. 

Olvas — am = / read. == reading -my. 

— od ^= thou readest. = reading -thy. 

— uk = we read. = reading -our, 

— aiok = ye read. = reading -your, 

2. 



Jlmd — m = my apple. 


= apple -my. 


— d = thy apple. 


= apple -thy. 


— nk = our apple. 


= apple -our. 


— tok = your apple. 


== apple -your. 



I submit, that facts of this kind are of some value, great 
or small. But the facts themselves are not all. How were 
they got at? They were got at by dealing with the pheno- 
mena of language as we found them, by an induction of no 
ordinary width and compass; for many forms of speech had 
to be investigated before the facts came out in their best 
and most satisfactory form. 

The illustration of the verb {olvasom, and almdm, &c.) is 
from the Hungarian; that of the plural number {nginde, &c.), 
from the Tumali—the Tumali being a language no nearer 
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than the negro districts to the south of Kordovan, between 
Sennaar and Darfur, and (as such) not exactly in tlic high- 
way of literature and philology. 

Now I ask whether there be, or whether there l>e not, cer- 
tain branches of inquiry which are, at one and the same 
time, recognised to be of the highest importance, and yet 
not very remarkable for either unanimity of opinion , preci- 
sion of language, or distinctness of idea on the part of their 
professors. 1 ask whether what is called, with average 
clearness. Mental Philosophy, and, with somewhat less clear- 
ness, Metaphysics, be not in this predicament V I ask whetlier, 
in this branch of investigation, the subject-matter do not emi- 
nently desiderate something definite, palpable, and objective, 
and whether these same desiderated tangibilities be not found 
in the wide field of Language to an extent which no other 
field supplies? Let this field be a training-ground. The facts 
it gives are of value. The method it requires is of value. 

As the languages of the world, as the forms of speech mu- 
tually unintelligible, are counted by the hundred, and the dia- 
lects by the thousand , the field is a large ime — one sup- 
])lying much exercise, work, and labour. But the applica- 
tions of the results obtained are wide also; for, as long as any 
form of mental philosophy remains susceptible of improvement, 
as long as its improved form remains undifFused, so long will 
a knowledge of tlie structure of language in general , a know- 
ledge of comparative philology, a knowledge of general gram- 
mar (for we may choose our term), have its use and appli- 
cation. And, assuredly, this will be for some time. 

As to its special value in the particular department of the 
ethnologist, high as it is, I sav nothing, or next to nothing, 
about it; concerning myself only with its more general appli- 
cations. 

Let it be said, then, that the study of language is emi- 
nently disciplinal to those faculties that are tasked in the 
investigation of the phenomena of the human mind ; the va- 
lue of a knowledge of these being a matter foreign to the 
f)resent dissertation, but being by no means low. High or 
ow, however, it measurers that of the studies under notice. 

But how is this general philology to be taught? Are youths 
to seek for roots and processes in such languages as the 
Hungarian and the Tumali? No. The teaching must .be 
by means of well-selected suggestive examples, wliereby the 
student may rise from particulars to generals, and be taught 
to infer the uncertain from the certain. I do not say that 
the s in fathers arose exactly after the fashion of the Tu- 
mali plural; but, assuredly, its development was the same in 
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kind; if not in detail. At all events, language must be dealt 
with as a growth. 

In the first stage of speech, there are no inflections at 
all, separate words serving instead of them: — just as if, 
instead of saying fathers, we said father many y or father fa- 
ther; reduplication being one of the make-shifts (so to say) 
of this period. The languages allied to the Chinese belong 
to this class. 

In the second stage, the separate words coalesce, but not 
BO perfectly as to disfigure their originally separate charac- 
ter. The Hungarian persons have illustrated this. Language 
now becomes what is called agglvtinate. The parts cohere, 
but the cohesion is imperfect. The majority of languages 
are agglutinate. 

The Latin and Greek tongues illustrate the third stage. 
The parts originally separate, then agglutinate, now become 
so modified by contact as to look like secondary parts of a 
single word ; these original separate substantive characters 
being a matter of inference rather than a patent and trans- 
parent fact. The 5 in fathers (which is also the s in patre-s 
and naxBQB-g) is in this predicament. 

Lastly, inflections are replaced by prepositions and auxi- 
liary verbs, as is the case in the Italian and French when 
compared with the Latin. 

Truly, then, may we say that the phenomena of speech 
are the phenomena of growth, evolution, or development; 
and as such must they be taught. A cell that grows , — not 
a crystal that is built up, — such is language. 

But these well-devisea selections of suggestive examples, 
whereby the student may rise from particulars to generals, 
&c., are not to be found in the ordinary grammars. Indeed, 
it is the very reverse of the present system ; where there 
are twenty appeals to the memory in the shape of what is 
called a nde, for one appeal to the understanding in the 
shape of an illustrated process. So much the worse for the 
existing methods. 

Moulds applied to growing trees — cookery-book receipts 
for making a natural juice — these are the parallels to the 
artificial systems of grammar in their worst forms. The better 
can be excused, sometimes recommended; even as the Lin- 
na^an system of botanical teaching can, in certain casos, be 
used with safety, provided always that its artificial character 
be explained beforehand , and insisted on throughout. 

To stand on the level of the Linnaian system, an artificial 
grammar must come under the following condition : — // must 
leave (he student nothing to unlearn when he comes to a natural one. 
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How can this be done? It can be done, if the gramma- 
rian will be content to teach fortm only, leaving processes 
alone. Let him say (for instance) that the Latin for — 

/ caU is t'oc*-o. 

Thou callesi, roc -as. 

Calling f ror-ans. 

J called , voc-tLvi &c. 

But do not let him say that .active aorists are formed from 
futures, and passive ones from the third person singular of 
the perfect. His forms, his paradigms, will be right; his 
rules, in nine cases out of ten, wrong. 1 am satisned that 
languages can be taught without rules and by paradigms only. 

This recognition of what has been called artificial gram- 
mar for the teaching of special languages, as opposed to 
the general grammar of the comparative philologist, should 
serve to anticipate an objection. ^ Would you,' it may be 
asked, 4eave the details of languages like the Latin , Greek, 
French, German, c^c. — languages of eminent practical uti- 
lity — untaught until such time as the student shall have 
dipped into Chinese, touched upon Hungarian, and taken a 
general idea of the third stage of development from the La- 
tin, and of the fourth from the French? If so, the period 
of life when the memory for words is strongest will have pas- 
sed away before any language but his own mother-tongue has 
been acquired.' 

The recognition of such a thing as ai-tificial grammar ans- 
wers this in the negative. If a special language be wanted, 
let it be taught by-times: only, if it cannot be taught in 
the most scientific manner, let it be taught in a manner as 
little unscientific as possible. 

In this lies an art;;ument against the ordinary teaching (I 
speak as an Engliishman) of English. What do we learn 
by it? 

In the ordinary teaching of what is called the grammar 
of the English language there are two elements. There is 
something professed to be taught which is not taught, but 
which, if taught, would l>e worth learning; and there is some- 
thing which, from being already learned better than any 
man can teach it, requires no lessons. The one (the latter) 
is the use and practice of the English tongue. This the 
Englishman has already. The other is the principles of 
grammar. With existing text-books this is an impossibility. 
What then is taught? Something (1 am quoting from what 
I have written elsewhere) undoubtedly. The facts, that 
langUiige is more or less regular; that there is such a thing 
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as grammar; that certain expressions should be avoided, are 
all matters worth knowing. And they are all taught even 
bv the worst method of teaching. But are these the proper 
oLjects oi systematic teaching? Is the importance of their ac- 
quisition equivalent to the time, the trouble, and the dis- 
placement of more valuable subjects, which are involved in 
their explanation? I think not. Gross vulgarity of language 
is a fault to be prevented ; but the proper prevention is to be 
got from habit — not rules. The proprieties of the English 
language are to be learned, like the proprieties of English man- 
ners, by conversation and intercourse •, and a proper school for 
both, is the best society in which the learner is placed. If 
this be good , systematic teaching is superfluous ; if bad, in- 
sufficient. There are undoubted points where a young per- 
son may doubt as to the grammatical propriety of a certain 
expression. In this case let him ask some one older and 
more instructed. Grammar, as a art, is, undoubtedly, the 
art of speaking and writing correctly — but then, as an art, 
it is only required for foreign languages. For our own we 
have the necessary practice and familiarity. 

The true claim of English grammar to form part and par- 
cel of an English education stands or falls with the value 
of the philological knowledge to which grammatical studies 
may serve as an introduction, and with the value of scien- 
tific grammar as a disciplinal study. I have no fear of being 
supposed to undervalue its importance in this respect. Indeed, 
in assuming that it is very great, I also assume that where- 
ver grammar is 'studied as grammar, the language which 
the grammar so studied should represent, must be the mo- 
ther-tongue of the student ; whatever that mother-tongue may 
be — English for Englishmen, Welsh for Welshmen, French 
for Frenchmen, German for Germans, &c. The study is the 
jBtudyof a theory, and for this reason it should be compli- 
cated as little as possible by points of practice. For this 
reason a man's mother-tongue is the best medium for the 
elements of scientific philology, simply because it is the one 
which he knows best in practice. 

Limit, then, the teaching of English, except so far as 
it is preparatory to the study of language in general ; with 
which view , teach as scientifically as possible. 

Go further. Except in special cases, limit the teaching 
of the classical tongues to one out of the two. Oiie, for all 
disciplinal purposes, is enough. In this, go far. Dead though 
the tongue be, and object of ridicule as the occupation is 
becoming, go to the length of writing verses, though only 
in a few of the commoner metres. Go far, and go in one 
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direction only. There are reasons for this singleness of 
path. I fear that there is almost a necessity. As long as 
men believed that the ordinary Latin and Greek grammars 
were good things of themselves, and that, even if they did 
not carry the student far into the classics, they told him some- 
thing ot value respecting Lnnguage in general , a liUIc learning 
in the dead languages was a good thing. But what if tho 
rammars are not good things? What if they are absolutely 
ad ? In such a case , the classical tongues cease to be learnt 
except for themselves. Now, one of the few things that is 
more useless than a little Latin is a little Greek. 

Am 1 wrong in saying that, with nine out of ten who 
learn both Latin and Greek, the knowledge of the two ton- 
gues conjointly is not greater than the knowledge of one of 
them singly ought to be? 

Am I wrong in believing that the tendencies of the age 
are in favour of decreasing rather than increasing the amount 
of time bestowod upon classicfil scholarship? 

Unless 1 be so, the necessity for a limitation is apparent. 

To curtail English — to eliniiiiate one of the classical . ton- 
gues — possibly that of Pericles, at any rate, either that of 
Pericles or of Cicero — to substitute for the ordinary ele- 
ments of a so-called classical education illustrations from the 
Chinese, the Hungarian, or the Tumali — this is what I have 
reconnnended. 

I cannot but feel that in so doing I may seem to some to 
have been false to my text, which was to eulogize things 

fhilological. They may say, Cult you this backing your friends? 
do. It is not by glorifying one's own more peculiar stu- 
dies that such studies gain credit. To show the permanent, 
rather than the accidental, elements of their value, is the 
best service that can be done for them. It is also good ser- 
vice to show that they can be taught with a less expenditare 
of time and labour than is usually bestowed on them. But 
the best service of all is to indicate their disciplinal value; 
and to show that, instead of displacing other branches of 
knowledge, they so exorcise certain faculties of the mind as 
to prepare the way to them. 
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ON THE AVORD DISTRIBUTED. AS USED 
IN LOGIC. 
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The present paper is an attempt to reconcile the logical 
and etymological meanings of the word Distribufed. 

Speaking roughly, dislribiited means wUversal: *'a term is 
said to be distributed when it is taken universally, so as to 
Bland for everything it is capable of being applied to.'' — 
JVfMtely, i. § 5. 

Speaking more closely, it means universal ifi me premiss; 
it being a rule in the ordinary logic that no conclusion is 
possible unless one premiss be, either negatively or affirma- 
tively, universal. 

Assuredly there is no etymological connexion between the 
two words. Hence De Morgan writes : — "By distributed is 
here meant univtrsally spoken of. I do not use this term in 
tho present work, because I do not see why, in any deducible 
meaning of the word distributed, it can be applied to uni- 
versal as distinguished from particular." — Formal Logie, 
chap. vii. 

Neither can it be so applied. It is nevertheless an accu- 
rate term. 

Let it mean related to more than one class, and the power 
of the prefix dis-, at least, becomes intelligible. 

For all the purposes of logic this is not enough ; inasmuch 
as the particular character of the relation (all-important in 
the structure of the syllogism) is not, at present, given. It 
is enough, however, to give import to the syllable dis-. 
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In affirmative propositions this relation is connective on 
both sides, /. e, the middle term forms part of both the others. 
In negative propositions this relation is connective on one 
side, disjunctive on the other. 

In — All men arc mortal, 

All lioroes are men, 
the middle term men forms a part of the class called mortaly 
by being connected with it in the way that certain contents 
are connected with the case that contains them ; whilst it also 
stands in connexion with the class of Jwroes in the way that 
cases are connected with their contents. In — 

No man is perfect, 

Heroes are men, 
the same double relation occurs. The class man^ however, 
though part of the class hero, is no part of the class perfect 
but, on the ccmtrary, expressly excluded from it. Now this 
expression of exclusion constitutes a relation — disjunctive 
indeed, but still a relation; and this is all that is wanted to 
give an import to the prefix dis- in distributed. 

Wherever there is distribution there is inference, no matter 
whether the distributed term be universal or not. If the or- 
dinary rules for the structure of the syllogism tell us the 
contrary to this, thev only tell the truth, so far as certain 
assumptions on whicii they rest are legitimate. These limit 
us to the use of three terms expressive of quantity, — <i//, 
none J and some; and it is quite true that, with this limitation, 
universality and distribution coincide. 
Say that Some Y is X, 

Some Z is Y, 
and the question will arise whether the Y that is X is also 
the Y that is Z. That some Y belongs to both classes is 
clear; whether, however, it be the same Y is doubtful. Yet 
unless it be so, no conclusion can be drawn. And it may 
easily be different. Hence, as long as we use the word somej 
we have no assurance that there is any distribution of the 
middle term. 

Instead, however, of so;/ie write «//, and it is obvious that 
some Y must be both X and Z; and when such is the case — 

Some X must be Z, and 

Some Z must be X. 
Universality, then, of the middle term in one premiss is, by 
no means, the direct condition that gives us an inference, but 
only a secondary one. The direct condition is the distribu- 
tion. Of this, the universality of the middle term is only 
a siffny and it is the only sign we have, because alt and some 
are the only words we have to choose from. If others were 
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allowed, the appearance winch the two words {disirihuied and 
universal) have of being synonymous would disappear. And 
80 they do when we abandon the limitations imposed upon 
U8 by the words all and some. So they do in the numeri- 
cally definite syllogism, exemplified in — 

More than half Y is X, 

More than half Y is Z, 

Some Z is X. 
So, also, they do when it is assumed that the Y's which are 
X and the Y's which are Z are identical, 

Y is X, 

The same Y is Z, 

Some Z is X. 
In each of these formulae there is distribution without 
universality, /. e. there is distribution with a quality other 
than that of universality as its criterion. The following ex- 
tract not only explains this, but gives a fresh proof, if fresh 
proof be needed , that dislributed and universal are used syno- 
nymously. The "comparison of each of the two terms must 
be equally with the whole, or with the same part of the third 
term; and to secure this, (I) either the middle term must be 
distributed in one premiss at least, or (2) the two terms must 
be compared with the same specified part of the middle, or 
(3), in the two premises taken together, the middle must be 
distributed, and something more, though not distributed in 
either singly." — Thompson, Outline of (he Laws of Thought, § 39. 
Here distributed means universal; Mr. Thompson's being 
the ordinary terminology. In the eyes of the present writer 
"distributed in one premiss" is a contradiction in terms. 

Of the two terms, distributed is the more general; yet it 
is not the usual one. That it has been avoided by De Morgan 
has been shown. It may be added, that from the Port Royal 
Logic it is wholly excluded. 

The statement that, in negative propositions, the relation 
is connective on one side, and disjunctive on the other , re- 

?[uire8 further notice. It is by no means a matter of indif- 
erence on which side the connexion or disjunction lies. 

(a.) It is the class denoted by the major, of which the 
middle term of a negative syllogism is expressly stated to form 
no part, or from which it is disjoined, {p.) It is the class 
denoted by the minor, of which the same middle term is 
expressly stated to form part, or with which it is connected. 

No man is perfect ~ 
here the proposition is a major, and the middle term man is 
expressly separated from the class perfect. 
All heroes are men — 
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here it is a minor, and the middle term man is expressly 
connected with class Juto. 

A connective relation to the major, and a disjunctive re- 
lation to the minor are impossible in negative syllogisms. 
The exceptions to this are only apparent. The two most 
prominent are the formulae Camcstres and Camenes, in both 
of which it is the minor premiss wherein the relation is dis- 
junctive. But this is an accident; an accident arising out of 
the fact of the major and minor being convertible. 

Bokardo is in a different predicament. BokardOy along with 
BarokOj is the only formula containing a particular negative 
as a premiss. Now the particular negatives are, for so many 
of the purposes of logic, particular affirmatives, that they 
may be neglected for the present; the object at present being 
to ascertain the rules for the structure of truly and unques- 
tionably negative syllogisms. Of these we may predicate 
that — their minor ]n'oposition is always either actually affir- 
mative or capable of becoming so by transposition. 

To go furtner into the relations between the middle term 
and the minor, would be to travel beyond the field under 

E resent notice; the immediate object of the present paper 
eing to explain the import of the word disfributed. That it 
may, both logically and etymologically, mean related to two 
classes is clear — clear as a matter of fact. Whether, however, 
related to two classes be the meaning that the history of logic 
gives us, is a point upon which I abstain from giving an 
opinion. I only suggest that, in elementary treatises, the 
terms universal and distributed should be separated more 
widely than thoy are; one series of remarks upon — 

a, t)istribution as a condition of inference, being followed 
by another on — 

b. Universality of the middle term in one premiss as a sign 
of distribution. 

So much for the extent to which the present remarks sug- 
gest the purely practical question as to how the teaching 
of Aristotelian logic may be improved. There is another, 
however, beyond it; one of a more theoretical, indeed of an 
eminently theoretical, nature. It raises doubts as to the pro- 
priety of the word all itself; doubts as to the propriety of 
the term universal. 

The existence of such a word as all in the premiss, although 
existing therein merely as a contrivance for reconciling the 
evidence of the distribution of the middle term with a certain 
amount of simplicity in the w^ay of terminology, could 
scarcely fail, in conjunction with some of its other properties, 
to give it what is here considered an undue amount of ira- 
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portance. It made it look like the opposite to none. Yet this 
is what it is not. The opoosite to none is not-none, or some; 
the opposite to all is one. in Ofie and all we have the highest 
and lowest numbers of the individuals that constitute a class. 
In none and some we have the difference between existence 
and non-existence. That all is a mere mode of somey has been 
insisted on by many logicians, denied by few or none. Be- 
tween all and some^ there is, at best, but a difference of degree. 
Between some and none^ the difference is a difference of kind. 
Some may, by strengthening, be converted into all. .No 
strengthening may obliterate the difference between all and 
nol-alL From this it follows that the logic of none and some, 
the logic of connexion and disjunction (the logic of Iwo signs), 
is much more widely different from the logic of pari and 
whole (the logic of Ihree signs^ than is usually admitted; the 
former being a logic of pure qualily, the latter a logic of 
qvalily and t/uantily as well. 

Has the admixture done good? I doubt whether it has. 
The logic of pure and simple Quality w^ould, undoubtedly, 
have given but little; nothing but negative conclusions on 
one side, and possible particulars on the other. Nevertheless 
it would have given a logic of the Possible and Impossible. 

Again, as at present constituted, the Quantitative logic, the 
logic of all ana some, embraces either too much or too little. 
AH is, as aforesaid, only a particular form of more Ihan none. 
So is most. Now such syllogisms as — 
Most men are fallible, 
Most men are rational. 
Some men are both frail and fallible; 

or. 
Some frail things -are fallible, 
are inadmissible in the Aristotelian paradigms. A claim, 
however, is set up for their admission. Grant it, and you 
may say instead of most — 

Fifty-one per cent., &c. ; 
but this is only a particular instance. You may combine any 
two numbers in any way you like, provided only that the sum 
be greater than unity. Now this may be arithmetic, and it 
may be fact; but it is scarcely formal logic; at any rate it 
is anything but general. 

It is the logic of some and its modifications one, all^ and 
anything between one and ally as opposed to the logic of the 
simple absolute some (some the opposite to none), and a little 
consideration will show that it is also the logic of i\\Q probable , 
with its modification i\iQ proven, {proven \^ probable ^ as all is 
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some^) US oi)j)08od to the logic of tlie posaiblc and im/Htssthfe, 
Lot , in such a pair of propositions as — 

Some of the men of the brigaile wore brave, 

Some of the men of the brigade were killed, 

the number expressed by some, as well as the number of the 

men of the brigade, be known, and the question as to whether 

Some brave men were killed, 
is a problem in the doctrine of chances. One per cent, of 
each will make it very unlikely that the single bravo man 
was also the single killed one. Forty-nine per cent, of each 
will make it highly probable that more than one good soldier 
met his fate. With fifty on one side, and fifty-one on the 
other, we have one at least. With all (either killed or brave), 
we have the same; and that without knowing any numbers 
at all. 
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The present paper is upon the reciprocal pronouns, and upon 
certain forms of the verb used in a reciprocal sense. It is 
considered that these points of language have not been put 
forwards with that prominence and care which their value 
in the solution of certain problems in philology reauires. Too 
often the terms Reciprocal and Reflective have been made 
synonymous. IIow far this is true may be determined by the 
fact that the middle verbs in the Icelandic language have 
been called by so great a philologist as Rask reciprocal in- 
stead of reflective. This is equivalent to treating sentences 
like we strike ourselves y and rve strike each other ^ as identical. 
Yet the language with which Rask was dealing (the Icelan- 
dic) was the one of all others wherein the dift'c^rence in ques- 
tion required to be accurately drawn, and fully pointed out, 
(See Anvisning till Islandskan, pp. 281, 283.) 

In all sentences containing the statement of a reciprocal 
or mutual action there are in reality two assertions, viz. the 
assertion that A strikes (or loves) B , and the assertion that B 
strikes (or loves) A; the action forming one, the reaction an- 
other. Hence, if the expressicm exactly coincided with the 
fact signified , there would always be two propositions. This, 
however , is not the habit of language. Hence arises a more 
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compendious form of expression, giving origin to an ellipsis 
of a peculiar kind. Phrases like KWfjcies and Polynices killed 
each other are elliptical for Eteocles and Polynices killed — each 
the other. Here tlie second proposition expands and explains 
the first, whilst the first sui)plies the verb to the second. 
Each, however, is elliptic. The first is witliout the object, 
the second without the verb. That the verb must be in the 
plural (or dual) number, that one of the nouns must be in 
the nominative case, and that the other must be objective, 
is self-evident from the structure of the sentence; such being 
the conditions of the expression of the idea. An uposiopesis 
takes place after a plural verb, and then there follows a 
clause wherein the verb is supplied from what went before. 

When words equivalent to each other coalesce, and become 
compound; it is evident that the composition is of a very 
peculiar kind. Less, however, for these matters than for its 
value in elucidating the origin of certain deponent verbs 
does the expression of reciprocal action merit the notice of 
the philologist. In the latter part of the paper it will appear 
that for one branch of languages, at least, there is satisfac- 
tory evidence of a reflective form having become reciprocal, 
and of a reciprocal form having become deponent; this latter 
word being the term for those verbs whereof the meaning is 
active, and the form passive. 

Beginning with those methods of denoting mutual action 
where the expression is the least explicit and unequivocal, 
it appears that in certain languages the reciprocal cliaracter 
of the verb is implied rather than expressed. Each man ktok- 
ed at his brother — or some equivalent clause, is the general 
phraseology of the Semitic languages. 

More explicit than this is tlie use of a single pronoun 
(personal, possessive, or reflective) and of some adverb equi- 
valent to the words mutually, interchangeably j &c. This is the 
habit of the Latin language, — Eteocles et Polynices invicem 
se trucidaverunl : also ot the French, although not invari- 
ably, e. g. s'entr aimer y sentredire, s'entrebattre: also of the 
Moeso-Gothic — galeikai sind barnam thaim vopjandam seina 
misso = 0[i0L0L (i0L naidCoic; rotg nQoatpcovovGiv akkrikotg = 
loquentibus ad invicem. — Luc. vii. 32. Deutsche Grammatik, 
iv. 322, and iii. 13. The Welsh expressions are of this kind; 
the only difference being that the adverb coalesces with the 
verb, as an inseparable particle, and so forms a compound. 
These particles are dym^ cym, or aj and ym. The former is 
compounded of r/y, signifying /Y^rflr/Zow, and y//i denoting ww- 
tual action: the latter is the Latin cum. Hence the reciprocal 
power of these particles is secondary : e. g. dymborihi, to aid 
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mutually; dymddadlu, to dispute; dymgarUj to love one an- 
other; dymgoddiy to vex one another; dymgredu, to trust one 
another; or confide ; dymgurarv, to strike one another, or fight ; 
ajpvennys, to desire mutually; q/dadfwbod , to know one 
anothes; ajdaddatviad , to promise mutually; cydwystlarv^ to 
pledge; cydymadrarvn^ to converse; cydymdaith ^ to accompany; 
ymadroddi, to discourse; ymaddawj to promise; ymavaei, to 
struggle; ymdaeni, to dispute, &c. 

The form, which is at once current, full, and unequivocal, 
IS the one that occurs in our own, and in the generality of 
languages. Herein there are two nouns (generally pronouns), 
and the construction is of the kind exhibited above — dllrj- 
Aovg, each otfier, einander^ run f autre ^ &c. 

Sometimes the two nouns remain separate, each preser- 
ving its independent form. This is the case in most of the 
languages derived from the Latin , in several of the Slavonic 
and Lithuanic dialects, and in (amongst others) the Old Norse, 
the Swedish, and the Danish, — Tun I'autre, French; uno 
otro. Span.; geden druheho, Bohemian; ieden drugiego, Po- 
lish; wiens wien4, Lith.; weens ohtru, Lettish; hvert annan 
(raasc), hvert annat (neut.) Old Norse. See D. G. iii. 84. 

Sometimes the two nouns coalesce, and form words to which 
it would be a mere refinement to deny the name of com- 
pounds: this is the case with the Greek — alhjlov^ akkr^" 
koig^ akkr^kovg. 

Sometimes it is doubtful whether the phrase consist of a 
compound word or a pair of words. This occurs where, from 
the want of inflection, the form of the first word is the same 
in composition as it would have been out of it. Such is the 
case with our own language: each-other ^ one-another. 

Throughout the mass of languages in general the details 
of the expression in question coincide; both subject and ob- 
ject are almost always expressed by pronouns, and these 
pronouns are much the same throughout. OnCy or some word 
equivalent, generally denotes the subject. Other ^ or some 
word equivalent, generally denotes the object, e, g, they 
struck one another. The varieties of expression may be col- 
lected from the following sketch : — 

1. a. The subject is expressed by one, or some word equiva- 
lent, in most of the languages derived from the Latin, in 
several of the Slavonic dialects, in Lithuanic and Lettish, 
in Armenian, in German, in English, and doubtlessly in 
many other languages — fun Tautre, Fr.; uno otro, Sp. ; ieden 
drugiego, Polish; wiens wienA, Lith.; weens ohtru, Lett.; 
me mseants, Armenian; e/wander, Germ.; one another, Engl. 

h. By each, or some equivalent term, in English, Dutch, 
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and the Scandinavian languages — each other, English; elk- 
ander, Dutch; //iwandre, Icelandic, Danish, Swedish. 

c. By thiSy or some equivalent term, in Swedish and Da- 
nish (///wanden); in Lithuanic {kiits kittaj, and in Lettish 
{zitis zittu). 

d. By oOwr, or some e(iuivalent term, in Greek and Ar- 
menian; akkrikovg, /ra*rats. 

e. By man^ used in an indefinite sense and compounded 
with Uk in Dutch, WrtMander (mal-lik manlik). 

/. Bv a term equivalent to mate or fellow in Laphmdic — 
goim goimeme. — liask, 'Lappisk Sprogla^re,* p. 102. Stock- 
fleth, 'Grammatik,' p. J 09. 

2. a. In the expression of the object the current term is other 
or some equivalent word. Of this the use is even more 
constant than that of one expressive of the subject — Tun 
y autre y French; uno otro, Spanish; akkiqXovg, Greek; geden 
druJicho, Bohemian; ieden dru(/iego , Polish; weens ohtrUy Let- 
tish; ira;rfl/5, Armenian; einander, German; each other, one 
axiot/ter, English. 

b. In Lithuanic the term in use is one] as, wiens wiend. 
The same is the case for a second form in the Armenian 
m\m(ear\, 

c. In Laplandic it is denoted in the same as the subject; 
as g6im goimefne. 

Undoubtedly there are other varieties of this general me- 
thod of expression. Upon those already exliibitod a few re- 
marks, however, may be made. 

1. In respect to languages like tlie French, Spanish, &c., 
where the two nouns, instead of coalescing, remain separate, 
each retaining its inflection, it is clear that they possess a 
greater amount of perspicuity; inasmuch as (to say nothing 
of the distinction of gender) the subject can be used in the 
singular number when the mutual action of two persons (/. <?. 
of one upon another) is spoken of^ and in the plural when 
we signify that of more tlian two; e. g. //*• (/. e, A and B) 
se battaient — fun I autre: but Us (A, B, (J and D,) se battaieni 
— les uns les autres. This degree of per.»*picuity might be at- 
tained in English and other allied languages by reducing to 
practice the difference between the words each and one] in 
which case we might say A and B struck one another, but 
A, B and C struck each othiT, In the Scandinavian languages 
this distinction is real ; where ////mnden is equivalent to tun 
l^atdrCy French; uno otro^ Spanish: whilst hvertindre expresses 
ies uns les autres, French; unos otros, Snanish. The same 
is the case in the Laplandic. — See Kask's Lappisk Sproglaere, 
p. 102. 
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2. An analysis of such an expression as ihey praise one an- 
other s (preach other s) conduct , will show the lax character of 
certain forms in the Swedish. Of the two pronouns it is only 
the latter that appears in an oblique case, and this necessa- 
rily; hence the Swedish form hvarsarinars is illogical. It is 
precisely what ones another's would be in English , or akkov 
ikkav for akkrjkav in Greek. The same applies to the M. 
H. G. einen underen, D. G. iii. 83. 

3. The term expressive of the object appears in three forms, 
viz. preceded by the definite article (I'un /autre), by the in- 
definite article (one awother), and finally, standing alone (each 
other, einander). Of these three forms the first is best suit- 
ed for expressing the reciprocal action of two persons (one 
out of two struck the other); whilst the second or third is 
fittest for signifying the reciprocal action of more than two 
(one out of many struck, and was struck by, some other). 

The third general method of expressing mutual or recipro- 
cal action is oy the use of some particular form of the verb. 
In two, and probably more, of the African languages (the 
WoloflF and Bechuana) this takes place. In the Turkish there 
is also a reciprocal form: as sui-mekj to love; haki-mek^ to 
look; sui-sh-mek y to love one another; baki-sh-mek ^ to look 
at one another; su-H-mek, to be loved; sui-sh-it-mek, to be 
loved mutually. — David's Turkish Grammar. 

The fourth form of expression gives the fact alluded to at 
the beginning of the paper : viz. an instrument of criticism 
in investigating the origin of certain deponent verbs. In all 
languages there is a certain number of verbs denoting actions, 
reciprocal' or mutual to the agents. Such are the words em- 
brace , converse^ strive against ^ wrestle j fight, rival, meety and 
several more. There are also other words where the exist- 
ence of two parties is essential to the idea conveyed, and 
where the notion, if not that of reciprocal action, is akin to 
it; viz. reproach, compromise, approach, &c. Now in certain 
languages (the Latin and Greek) some of these verbs have 
a passive form; ?. e. they are deponents, — loquor, colloquor, 
luctor^ reluctor, amplector^ suavior, oscular, suspicor, Latin: 
(pikortii^o^ai ^ q)Lko(pQovBo^aL ^ ^a^o^at^ Siakiyo^at^ akto^ai^ 
dtakvofiai^ aaeC^o^aL^ &c., Greek. Hence arises the hypo- 
thesis, that it is to their reciprocal power on the one hand, 
and to the connexion between the passive, reflective and re- 
ciprocal forms on the other, that these verbs owe their de- 
ponent character. The fact essontial to the probability of 
this hypothesis is the connexion between the reflective forms 
and the reciprocal ones. 

Now for one branch of languages this can be shown most 

4 
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s.itisfaotorily. In Icdaiidic the middle voice is formed from 
the active by tlio addition of the reflective pronoun, mik, me, 
sikj him or self. Hence it is known by the terminations mc 
and sr^ and by certain modifications of these affix<^8, viz. si. 
5, r, wz, ms. In the oldest 8ta;j;e of the language the re- 
flective power of the middle voice, to the exclusion of a pas- 
sive sense, is most constant: e. (/. haun rar nafnadr=^ he had 
the name giv(ni him; luinn ?ir/'nis/ - -Aw, gave as his name, or 
nauKid himself. It was only when the origin of the middle 
form became indistinct that its sens»^ became either passive 
or deponent ; as it generally is in the modern tongues of 
l)(>iniiark; Norway and Swedon. Now in the modern Scan- 
dinavian languages we have, on the one hand, certain de- 
])on('nt forms expressive of reciprocal action; whilst on the 
other we have, even in the very earliest stages of the Old 
Norse, middle (»r reflective forms used in a reciprocal sense. 
Of some; of the^e, examples will be given: but the proof of 
their scnise being reciprocal will not be ecpially conclusive in 
all. Sonu^ may perhaps be looked on as deponents ((rffus/, 
hen'asf^ skiliasf^ modnst); whilst otluMs may be explained away 
by the assumpti(»n of a passive construction (ftwdifz = i\\o\ 
were found, not they found each other). VViiatever may be 
the cas(^ with the words taken tVom the middle tand modern 
stages of the language, this cannot be entertaint^d in regard 
to the examples drawn from the oldest Norse composition, 
the Kdda ol Sa^nund. For this reason the extracts from 
thence are markcjl /uM. S(rm., and of these (and these alone) 
the writer has attempted to make the list exhaustive. The 
translations in Latin and Danish are those of the different 
editors. 

1. yEttust, fuughl each other, 

2. Beriaz, slrihc each other. 

hnidur inuno beriaz. 
fratres invireni pugnahunt. 

Voluspa, 41. Edd. Ssem. 

This word is used in almost every page of the Sagas as a 
deponent signifying to fujht\ also in the Feroic dialect. 

3. Breg|>az, interchange. 

orjmm at bre{i\mz. 
verba coinmiitnro. 
Helga-QviJ»a lIundHngshana, i. 41. ii. 26. Edd. Sjrni. 

4. Drepiz, kill one another. 

linnuz peir b;lder daudir en ecki vapn hof|[)u ])eir ncma 
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bitlana nf hestinum , ok J)at hygia menB at t)eir (Alrek and Eirek) 
liafi drepiz J)ar med. Sva sogirDiodolfr. ; ^^Drepaz kvddu.*' — Hcim- 
skringla. Ynglinga-Saga , p. 23. 

The brothers were, found do«ld — and no weapons had they ex- 
cept the bits of their horses, and men think they (Alrek and 
Eirek) had killed each other therewith. So says Thiodolf. : ^^They 
said that they killed each other,'*'* 

5. Ura-faj3inaz, embrace each other. Sec Atla-QuiJ}a hin 
Graenslenzko, 42. — Edd. Swm. 

6. Fiildcs , fell in with each other, — Om morgonet efFter 
f&des wy in KobenhnfFn. — Norwegian Letters in 1531 , A. D. 
See Sanilingar til dot Norskc Folks Sprog og Historic, I. 2. 
70. The morning after we fell in with each other in Oopen- 
liagcn. 

7. J^unduz, found each other, met. Sec Vaf[)rudnis-nial 
17. — Sigurd-QuiJ). i. 6. Edd. Saim. — Faroyingar-Saga, p. 44. 
l^eir fxmduz is rendered dc fandl hverandre = they found each 
other, in Ilaldorsen's Lexic. Island. 

ef ij) Gynier pnniz, 

if you and Gynier meet. Harbards-l: 24. Edd. Saem. 

8. Gajttuz, consult each other. See Voluspa, 6. 9. 21. 2'J. 
Edd, Scrm. 

9. Glediaz, rejoice each other, 

vapnom ok vadom 

skulo vinir glediaz , 

{)ait er A sialfom saimst: 

vidr-g(5fendr ok endi gefendr 

erost lengst vinir 

ef Jiat bil)r at verjia vel. Rigsmal. 41. 

armis ac vestibns 

amici mutuo se delcctent, 

quefs in ipso (datore) forent conspicua: 

pretium renumerantes et remunerantes 

inter se diufissime sunt amici 

si negotium feliciter se dat. 

The middle form and reciprocal sense of erost is remar- 
kable in this passage. 

10. Ilanggvaz, hack each other, fight, 

allir Einheriar 
0()ins tiinom i 
hauggvaz hverian dag. 

4* 
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all the Einheriar 

in Odin's towns 

hack each other every day. VafJ)rudni8-Mal. 41. Edd. S«m. 

ef peir hdgvaz or))oni A. 

si se maledictis invicem insectentur. Sig-Qyi5. ii. l.Edd.Siem. 

11. Hsettaz^ cease. 

hwtlomc hsettiiigi. 

cessemus utrinque a minaciis. Harbard8li6S, 51. Edd. Sxm. 

Such is the translation of the editors, although the recipro- 
cal power is not unequivocal. 

12. Hittaz, hit upon each other ^ meet, Hittoz, Voluspa, 7. 
Hittomk, Hadding-skata, 22. Hittaz, Solar-1: 82. Edd. Sjein. 
Hittufit, 01. Trygv. Sag. p. 90. Hittuz oc beriaz, Heims- 
kringla, Saga Halfd. Svart. p. 4. Hittuz, Yngl. Sag. j). 42. 
alibi passim peir hittu is rendered, in Bjorn Haldorsen's Is- 
landic Lexicon, de traf hinanden, they hit upon each other. 

13. Kiempis, fight each olfier, 

gaar udi gaarden oc kiempis ^ oc uelegger liver hinanden, 
goes out in the house and fight each the other , and each knocks 
down the other. 

Such is the translation by Resenius, in modem Danish, of 
the following extract from Snorro's Edda, p. 34. — Ganjra 
ut i gardinn og beriasiy og foliar huorannar. Iloro the con- 
struction is not, they fell (or knock down) each the other, but 
each fells the other -^ since fellar and fwleggerare singular forms. 

14. Mselast, talk to each other ^ converse. Talast, ditto, 
Mwliz |)U. VafJ)riulni.snial, 9. 

meiomc i sessi sam.in = colloquaniur sedentos. ih. 19. Edd. Stem. 

mwlast \}e\x vid, Adr J)eir skiliasty at J)oir numdi Jmr finnast Jja. — 
F68tbra?dra-Saga, p. 7. 

they said to each other before thoy parted from each other that 
they should meet each other tlu re. 

Yngvi ok Bora satu ok tiUiiduz vidr. — lleimhkr. Yngl. S. p. 24. 

Griss mcelti; hvonr cro prssir nicnn er sva tulast r/V/ blioliga? 
Avaldi svarar; l>a cr HalUroydr Ottarson ok Koltiuiia dnthir min. 
01. Trygyv. Saga, p. \'yl. Griss said, \\\u\ aro thcso j)orsons wlio 
talk together so blitlirlyV Avaldi answers, thoy are Ilallrid Ot- 
tarsou and Kolfinna my dan^ilit-r. Talast is similarly used in 
Feroic. Kvodust, bespoke each otiier, occurs in tlie same sense 
— j)at var einn dag at Brand ok Finbogi fundust ok kviUlust 
blidliga. — Vatnsd:ela-Sag. ]>. Ifi. 

15. Mettffist, tneei each other, meet. 
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Kiingen afF Ffranchriche , kungea aff England, oc kungen aff 
Schottland skiile motes til Chalis. — Letter from Bergen in loil, 
from Saiulinger til det Xorske Folks Sprog og Historie, i. 2. 
p. 5.5. Tho king of France, the king of England, and the king 
of Scotland should meet each other at Calais. 

Throughout the Danish, Swedish and Feroic, this verb is 
used as a deponent. 

16. Rekaz, vex each other. 

gumnar margir 

erosc gagn-hollir, 

enn at virl)i rekaz, Rigsmal. 32. Edd. Ssem. 

multi homines 

sunt inter se admodum benevoli, 

sed tamen mutuo se (vel) in convivio exagitant. 

17. Sakaz, accuse each other, recriminnte, 

at vit mynim siafrum sacaZy 

ut nos ipsi nmtuo insectemur. Hamdis-Mal. 28. 

ef vi{) einir scolora 

8dryr{)om saraz. 

si nobis duobus usu veniat 

amarulentis dicteriis invicem 

nos lacessere. iEgis-drecka, 5. 

sculoj) inni her 

sjiryrt)om sacaz. Ibid. 19. Edd. S»m. 

18. Saz, looked at each other. 

saz 1 augv 

fadir ok modir. Rigsmal. 24. 

they looked at each other in the eyes , 
father and mother: 

10. S<Tttaz, seftfe he(rveen each other ^ reconcile. — Atla-Ma). 
45. Edd. 8aiiii. 

Komn vinir J)veggia J)vi vid, at t)eir srvtluz, ok logdu konungar 
stefnii med .w, ok hilluz ok gerdo frit mellum sin. — Heimsk. 
Yngling-8. 42. 

There came friends of both in order that they should be recon- 
ciled, and the kings sent messages between them, and me/ and 
made peace between them. — Also Vatnsd. S. p. 16. 

20. Seljas, to give to each other. 

seldz ei}ia. Sig. Qv. iii. 1. Edd. S®m. 

juramenta dederunt inter se. 
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21. Sendaz, send, or let pass between each other, 

sato sanity' iiis, 

senduz fdr-luigi, 

hrnduz hoipt-yrlii 

livarki ser umli. Atla-Mal. 85. 

They sat in tlie same town (dwelling), 
They sent between each other danger-thoughts , 
They fetched between each other hate-words , 
Not either way did they love each other. 

Here, over and above the use of senduz and henduz^ ser is 
equivalent to hinanden, 

22. Skiliaz, part from each other. 

Skiliumz Solar-Lio8. H^, 

Skiiiaz. Sigurd-Qvi}). i. 24. 

Skiiiomc. Ibid. 53. Edd. Siem. 

Vit sjt'ljiast, we two part — 

Occurs in the poem Rrinilda (st. lOD) in the Feroic dialect. 
In Danish and Swedish the word is deponent. 

23. Skiptust, inter change. 

BoiT skiptust morguni giofum vid um vetrinn — Vatns-dasla-S. 10. 
they made interchanges with each other with many gifts for the 
winter. 

Also in the Feroic. 

24. Strujast, strike one another, fight, Feroic. 

og motast tair, og strujast avlaji lanji. — Faroying-Sag. 18. 
Feroic text. 

ok ma^tast J)eir, ok berjast mjok Icingi. — Icelandish text. 

de modtes og stredo meget laingc imod hinanden. — Danish 
text. 

they met and fought long against each other. 

at e vilde vid gjordust stalbroir, og strujast ikkji longur. — 
Feroic text, p. 21. 

at vi8 <7crof;;i5/ felagar, Qiiherjumst eigi leingr. — Icelandic text. 

at vi skulle blive St.albrode og ikke slaaes lainger — Danish text. 

that we should become comrades and not fight longer. 
The active form occurs in the same dialect: 

tajr struija nti langji. 18. 

25. Truasc, trust each other, 

vel mattern \i9i\T truazc. For Skirnis. Edd. Soim. 
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26. Unnaz. See Veittaz. 

27. Vegiz, aUack each other. 

vilcat ec at ij) reij)ir vegiz. iEgisdrccka J 8. Edd. Saem. 
I will not that ye two angry attack each other. 

28. Veittaz , contract mutually. 

J)av Holgi ok Svava veittuz varar, ok unnoz forJ)0 mikit=:=Hel- 
gius et Svava pactum sponsalitium inter se contrauerunt , et alter 
alteram mirifice amarunt. — Haddingia-Sk. between 29 and 30. 

29. Verpaz, throw between each other. 

urpuz d orpom. Atl.-M. 39. Edd. Soim. 

verba inter se jaciebant. 

Such is a portion of the examples that prove the recipro- 
cal power of the reflective or middle verb in the language 
of Scandinavia; and that, during all its stages and in each 
of its derived dialects. It cannot be doubted that to this 
circumstance certain verbs in Danish and Swedish owe their 
deponent form: viz. vi siass, we tight (strike one another); 
vi brollaSy we wrestle; vi omgass, we have intercourse with; 
vi motaSy we meet, Swedish; vi siaaes, we tight; rt skttleSy we 
part; vi modes y we meet, Danish. In the hitest Swedish 
grammar, by C. L. Daae, this reciprocal (vekselvirkende) 
power is recognized and exhibited. See Udsigt over det 
Svenske Sprogs Grammatik. Christiana, 1837. The same is 
the Molbech's Danske Ordbog in vv. skiiteSy slaaes, modes. 

Next to the Norse languages the French affords the best 
instances of the reciprocal power of the reflective verb; as 
se battrcj s' aimer , s entendre y se quereller, se reconciliery se dis- 
putery and other words of less frequent occurrence. 

Ces enfans s^aimaieni, sadoraienty se sont jctes a nics pieds en 
pleurant. — Les Inseparables, A. 1. S. 1. 

Les Ri^publies Italiens acliarncs a sc detruirc. — Pardessus 
II. 65. 

This has been recognized by an old grammarian, Restaut, 
who insists upon tlie use of tlie adverb entre y in order to 
avoid the ambiguity of such phrases as ^^vous vous ditos des 
injures;" **nous nous ccrivons souvent;'* ^^Pierre et Antoine 
se loucnt a tout moment." 

By a writer in the Museum Criticum the reciprocal power 
of the Greek middle has bt^en indicated. For the classical 
languages the question has not met with the proper investi- 
gation. Passages where the sense is at least as reciprocal 
as in the line 
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Xfigag x aiiijAwv Xapirrjv kuI m<fT(oaavio . — II. vi. 233, 

mut^t be nuniorous. 

Ill tlio Dutch lanpiiago tlio use of zich for elkandcr u a 
peculiarity of tlic Oucldorlaiid and Ovorj-ssol dialects; as 
*'zij lK'l)t zich (\'*lagen,'* for ''zij hebhen efkander geslagcn." 
S'.'o Opnierkingen omtrent den (leldersclien Tongval, in 
Taalkundig Magazijn ii. 14. p. 403. 

Of the us<i of ser for hinanden or hverandrCy when uncoin- 
bined with th(^ verl), we hav(\ amongst other, the following 
example in the Icelandic version of the Paradise Lost: — 

Ef frd tilsyndar- 

punkti hleyptu scr 

planctur frain, 

ok mat lust niikhim gny 

6 inidjmn liinini. B. 6. 

Similar to this are the jdirases vi se os fffjen, wee see us 
(each other^ again, in Danish, and nir sehen uns tvieder , in 
German. Examples from the M. II. (t. are given in the 1). 
G. iv. The Turkish sign of the reciprocal verb is identical 
with the demonstrative pronoun, /. e, {jfi. This may possi- 
bly indicate a connection between the two forms. 

Other points ui)on the subject in hand may be collected 
from the Deutselni (jrammatik, iii. 13. 82; iv. 454. More 
the adverbial character of the M. II. G. cinander for einandern, 
the omission of vin^ as in annnder for an ehuwder , and the 
omission (real or suj)posed) of under in ^^wider ein = wider 
einandcr,^^ are measures of the laxity of language caused by 
the peculiarity of the combination in question. At present 
it is sufficient to repeat the statement, that for one group 
of languages at least there is satisfactory proof of certain 
deponents having originally been reciprocal, and of certain 
reciprocal expressions having originally been reflective. 
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IDEAS OF ASSOCIATION AND PLURALITY 

AS AN INFLUENCE IN THE EVOLUTION 
OF INFLECTION. 

BEAD 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

MARCH 9, 1849. 

It is well-known that by referring to that part of the 
Deutsche Grammatik which explains those participial forms 
which (like y-cleped in English, and like ge-sproclien and 
the participles in general in German) begin with ge or y, 
the following doctrines respecting this same prefix may be 
collected : — 

1. That it has certainly grown out of the fuller forms ka 
or ga. 

2. That it has, probably, grown out of a still fuller form 
kam or gam.' 

3. That this fuller form is the Gothic equivalent of the 
Latin cum = with. 

Such are the views respecting the form of the word in ques- 
tion. Respecting its meaning , the following points seem to 
be made out: — 

1. That w^hen prefixed to nouns (as is, not rarely, the 
case^, it carries with it the idea of association or cotlection: 
— il. G. 5/«J)5= a journey , ga-sin\)a = a companion; O. M. 
G. perc = hill; ki-pirki = igr-Oirge) a range of hills, 

2. That it has also a frequentative power. Things which 
recur frequently recur with a tendency to collection or asso- 
ciation: — M. H. G. ge-rassel=rusili7ig \ ge-'rumpel= crumpling. 

3. That it has also the power of expressing the possession 
of a quality: — 
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A.-S. Eng. A.S. Latin. 

foax hair, yc-fesix comaius. 

htM)rte hearty |7t'-li(»ort rordalus. 

This is because every object is associated with the object 
that possesses it — a sea with fvaves = a wavy sea. 

The present wTiter has little duubt that the Tuniali gram- 
mar of Dr. Tutshek supplies a similar (and at the same 
time a very intelligible) application of a particle equivalent 
to the Latin aim. 

He believes that the Tumali word = «7//« is what would 
commonly be called the sign of the plural number of the 
personal pronouns; just as me-cum and te-cum would become 
equivalents to nos and ro5, if the first syllables were nomi- 
native instead of oblinuc, and if the preposition denoted in- 
definite conjunction. In such a case 

mecum would mean I conjointly = we , 
tecum would mean thou conjointly = ye. 
Such is the illustration of the possible power of a possible 
combination. The reasons for thinking it to have a reality 
in one Hinguage at least lie in the following forms : — 

1. The Tumali word for with is da. 

2. The Tumali words for /, (hou^ and lie respectively are 
ngi, ngo, ngu, 

3. The Tumali words for wc^ ye^ they are ngin-de^ ngon- 
da, ngen-da resncctively. 

4. The Tumali substantives have no such plural. With 
them it is formed on a totally different principle. 

5. The Tumali adjectives havo no plural at all. 

G. The Tumali numerals (even those which express more 
than unity and are, therefore, naturally plural) have a plural. 
When, however, it occurs, it is formett on itho same prin- 
ciple as that of the plurals of the substantive. 

7. The word da ^= with is, in Tumali, of a more varied 
application than any other particle ; and that both as a pre- 
position and a jtwsZ-position : — daura = soon (daz=m^ aura 
z= neighbourhood); datomzr=zin (with) front (fare); d-ondul^ 
roundabout (ondui-^ circle); dale = near (le = side), &c. 

8. Prepositions, which there is every reason to believe are 
already compounded with da, allow even a second da, to 
precede the word which they govern: — daber deling = over 
the earth (ber =: earth). 

9. The ideas with me, with thee, with him, are expressed 
by ngt-dan, ngo-dan, and ngu-dan respectively; but the ideas 
01 with us, with you, with them are not expressed by nginde- 
dan, ngonda-dan, ngenda-dan; but by peculiar words — tinem 
^=with vs; toman = with you; tenan = with them. 
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On the other hand, the following fact is, as far as it goes, 
against this view, a fact upon which others may lay more 
stress than the present writer. ^^Da admits of a very varied 
application. Respecting its form the following should be ob- 
served : (a.) That a may be elided when it happens to stand 
as a preposition before words which begin with a vowel: for 
instance, ardgen, 'the valley*; dardgeiu *in the valley'; mdul^ 
*the circle'; dondul, *round about in the circle', {h.) It chan- 
ges its a into e, e, i, o, w, according to the vowel of the syl- 
lable before which the da is placed, or even without any 
regard to it. Instances of this arc found in diring, dorong, 
&c.; further instances are, doromko, 'into the hut' (rom); 
deium or doium y 'in the grave.* (c.) As a postposition it ap- 
pends an n: adgdan, 'on the head'; aneredan, 'on the day."* 
Taking the third of these rules literally, the plural pronouns 
should end in dan rather than in da and de. 

It is considered that over and above the light that this 
particular formation (if real) may throw upon the various me- 
thods by which an inflection like that of the plural number 
may be evolved , and more especially upon the important but 
neglected phsenomena of the so-called inclusive and exclusive 
plurals , many other points of general grammar may be illus- 
trated. 
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BKFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

MARCH 9, 1849. 

The writer wishes to make the word cxijum, as found in a 
well-known quotation from the third eclogue of Virgil, — 

Die mihi Damtcta cujum poeus? 
the basis of some remarks which are meant to be suggestions 
rather than doctrines. 

In the second edition of a work upon the English language, 
he devoted an additional chapter to the consideration of the 
grammatical position of the words mme and thine, respecting 
which he then considered (and still considers) himself cor- 
rect in assuming that the current doctrine concerning them 
was, that they were, in origin, genitive or possessive cases, 
and that they were adjectives only in a secondary sense. 
Now whatever was then written upon this subject was writ- 
ten with the view of recording an opinion in favour of ex- 
actly the opposite doctrine, viz. that they were originally 
adjectives, out that afterwards they took the appearance of 
oblique cases. Hence for words like mine and ihine there 
are two views : — 

1 . That they were originally cases, and adjectives only in a 
secondary manner. 

2. That they were originally adjectives, and cases only in a 
secondary manner. 

In which predicament is the word cujum? If in the first, 
it supplies a remarkable instance of an unequivocally adject- 
ival form, as tested by an inflection in the way of gender, 
having grown out of a case. If in the second, it shows 
how truly the converse may take place, since it cannot be 
doubted that whatever in this respect can be predicated of 
cvjus can be predicated of ejus and hujus as well. 

Assuming this last position, it follows that if cujus be 
originally a case, we have a proof how thoroughly it may 
take a gender; whereas if it be originally an adjective, ejus 
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and hujus (for by a previous assumption they are in the same 
category) are samples of the extent to which words like it 
may lose one. 

Now the termination -us is the termination of an adjective, 
and is not the termination of a genitive case ; a fact that fixes 
the onus probandi with those who insist upon the gcnitival 
character of the words in Question. But as it is not likely 
that every one lays so much value upon this argument as is 
laid by the present writer, it is necessary to refer to two 
fa<its taken from the Greek: — 

1. That the class of words itself is not a class which (as 
is often the case) naturally loads us to expect a variation 
from the usual inflections. The forms ov, o?, £, and og, ov, 
01, are perfectly usual. 

2. That the adjectives og = i6gj* xotog =^ notog ^ and olog^ 
are not only real forms, but forms of a common kind. Hence, 
if we consider the termination -Jus as a case-ending, we have 
a phsenomenon in Latin for which we miss a Greek equiva- 
lent; whilst on the other hand, if we do not consider it as 
adjectival, we have the Greek forms olog ^ xotog = noiog 
and og = e6g^ without any Latin ones. 1 do not say that 
this argument is, when taken alone, of any great weight. In 
doubtful cases, however, it is of value. In the present case 
it enables us to get rid of an inexplicable genitival form, 
at the expense of a slight deflection from the usual power 
of an adjective. And here it should be remembered that 
many of the arguments in favour a case becoming an adject- 
ive are (to a certain extent) in favour of an adjective be- 
coming a case — to a certain extent and to a ceriahi extent 
only, because a change in one direction by no means neces- 
sarily implies a change in the reverse one, although it is 
something in favour of its probability. 

Probably unius, ullivs^ illius, and alterius. are equally, as re- 
spects their origin, adjectival forms with ejus, rvjus, and hujus. 

Now it must not be concealed that one of the arguments 
which «ipply to words like mine and thine being adjectives 
rather than genitives, does not apply to words like ejus, cu- 
jus^ and hujus. The reason is as follows; and it is exhibited 
in nearly the same words which have been used in the work 
already mentioned. — The idea of partition is one of the ideas 
expressed by the genitive case. The necessity for expres- 
sing this idea is an element in the necessity for evolving a 
genitive case. With personal pronoun* of the singular num- 
ber the idea of partition is of less frequent occurrence than 

* hora for wora, %oio^ ^=^ citjm ; 610^^:= hujus \ (og=r-fJus (1859). 
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with most other words , since a personal pronoun of the sm- 
gular number is the name of a unity, and, as such, the name 
of an object far less likely to bo separated into parts than 
the name of a collection. Phrases like some of (hem, one of 
you, many of m, any of them ^ few of us, &c., have no ana- 
logues in the singular numbor, such as one of me^ a few of 
Uiee, i^cc. The partitive words that can combine with singu- 
lar pronouns are comparativtdy few, viz. hatf quarter, part, 
&c. ; and they can all combine equally with plurals — half 
of us, a quarter of them, a portion of us. The partition of a 
singular object with a pronominal name is of rare occurrence 
in language. This last statement proves something more 
than appears at first sight. It proves that no argument in 
favour of the so-called sinf/ular genitives, like mine and thine, 
can be drawn from the admission (if made) of the existence 
of the true plural genitives ou-r, you-r , the-ir. The two 
ideas are not in the same predicament. 

Again, the convenience of expressing the difference be- 
tween suus and ejuSy is, to a certain extent, a reason for the 
evolution of a genitive case to words like is; but it is a reason 
4# a certain extent only, and that extent a small one, since 
an equally convenient method of expressing the difference 
is to be found in the fact of there being two roots for the 
pronouns in question, the root from which we get ea, id, eum, 
ejus, &c. , and the root from which we get sui, siOi, suus, &c. 

Here the paper should end, for here ends the particular 
suggestion supplied by the wonl in qiiestion. Two questions 
however present themselves too forciuly to be wholly passed 
over: — 

I. The great extent to which those who look in Latin for 
the same inflections that occur in (ireck, must look for them 
under new names. That two tenses in Greek (the aorist 
like i-Tvn-(Sa, and the perfect like Tt-tv(p-a) nmst be looked 
for in the so-called double form of a sinf^le tense in Latin 
(vie-si, mo-mordi) is one of the oldest facts of this sort. That 
the Greek participle in -p,svog {rv7rt6}i8vog) must be sought 
for in the passive persons in -mini is a newer notice. 

IL The tact that the character of the deflection that takes 

{•lace between case and adjective is not single but double, 
t goes both ways. The change from case to adjective is 
one process in philology; the change from adjective to case 
anotner; and both should be recognized. This is mentioned 
for the sake of stating, that except in a few details, there 
is nothing in the present remarks that is meant to be at va- 
riance with the facts and arguments of five papers already 
laid before this Society, viz. those of Mr. Garnett on the 
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Formation of Words from Inflected Cases, and on the Ana- 
lysis of the Verb. 

The papers alluded to really deal with two series of facts : 
— (A.) Deflection with identity of form. — In this the inflf^ction 
is still considered an inflection, but is dealt with as one dif- 
ferent from what it really is, /. e. as a nominatives instead 
of an oblique one. Some years back the structure^ oi the 
Finlandic suggested to the present writer: — 

1. A scries of changes in meaning whereby such a term 
as with waves might equal w(wy, 

2. The existence of a class of words of which sestertium 
was the type, where an oblique case, tvith a convertible ter- 
mination^ becomes a nominative. 

3. The possible evolution of forms like fluctuha, fluctubum 
z=ifluctHOsa^ fluctuosum^ from forms like flucfubus. 

Mr. Garnett has multiplied cases of this kind \ his illustra- 
tions from the Basque being pre-eminently typical, i, e, like 
the form sestertium. If the modern vehicle called an omnilms 
had been invented in ancient Rome, if it had had the same 
name as it has now , and if its plural form had boon omnibi, 
it would also have been a typical instance. 

Words of the hypothetical form fluctnba^ fluctubum ^ have 
not been discovered. They would have existed if the word 
just quoted had been (if used in ancient Rome at «all) used 
as an adjective, onmilms currus^ omniba esseda, omnibum plau- 
strum. 

(B.) Deflection with super addition. — Here the inflection is 
dealt with as if it were not inflectional but radical. This is 
the case with iq>iog. Words like /Y-, as proved by the ge- 
nitive i-t-s, and the so-called petrified (versteinerte) nomina- 
tive cases of the German grammarians, are of this class. 
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A well-known rule in the Eton Greek Grammar may serve 
to introduce the subject of the present remarks: — "Quinque 
sunt aoristi primi qui futuri prinii characteristicam non assu- 
munt: sd'i]xa posui\ idaxa dedi ^ ijxa misi\ itna dixi^ rjveyxa 
iuii,** The absolute accuracy of this sentence is no part of 
our considerations: it has merely been quoted for the sake 
of illustration. 

What is the import of this abnormal x? or, changing the 
expression, what is the explanation of the aorist in -xa? 
Is it certain that it isRn aorist? or, granting this, is it cer- 
tain that its relations to the future are exceptional? 

The present writer Avas at one time inclined to the doubts 
implied by the first of those alternatives, and gave some 
reasons * for making the form a perfect rather than an aorist. 
He finds, however, that this is only shifting the difficulty. 
How do perfects come to end in -xa? The typical and une- 
quivocal perfects are formed by a reduplication at the be- 
ginning, and a modification of the final radical consonant 
at the end of words, ry;r(r)c3, xi-rvtp-a^ and this is the 
origin of the % in kikexa^ &c. , which represents the y of the 
root. Hence, even if we allow ourselves to put the x in 
id'Yixa in the same category with the x in o|UG}/ioxa, &c., we 
arc as far as ever from the true origin of the form. 

In this same category, however, the two words — and the 
classes they represent — can be placed, notwithstanding some 
small difficulties of detail. At any rate, it is easier to refer 
o^diioxa and sd-rixa to the same tense than it is to do so 
with o/ioiftoxa and Terixpa, 

The next step is to be sought in Bopp's Comparative 
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Trammar. Here we find the following extract: — **The old 
Slavonic dakh 4 gave/ and analogous formations remind us, 
hrough their guttural, which takes the place of a sibilant, of 
he Greek aorists f^i^xa, eSaxcc^ rjxa. That which in the old 
Slavonic has become a rule in the first person of the three 
lumbers, viz. the gutturalizalion of an original 5, may have 
K'casionally taken place in the Greek, but carried through- 
)ut all numbers. No conjecture lies closer at hand than that 

>f regarding idaxa as a corruption of sdoOa /* &c 

^The Lithuanian also presents a form which is akin to the 
jreek and Sanscrit aorist, in which, as it appears to me, 
: assumes the place of an original 5." (vol. ii. p. 791, East- 
vick's and Wilson's translation.) The italics indicate the 
?ords that most demand attention. 
The old Slavonic infiiection alluded to is as follows: — 

SINGULAR. DUAL. PLURAL. 

1 . Nes-orA Nes-oc^owa Nes-oc^om. 

2. Nes-e Nes-05/a Nes-o5/^. 

3. Nes-e Nes-05/a 'Nes-osza, 

Now it is clear that the doctrine to which these extracts 
omniit the author is that of the secondary or derivative 
baracter of the form of x and the primary or fundamental 
haracter of the forms in <J. The former is deduced from 
he latter. And this is the doctrine which the present writer 
irould reverse. He would just reverse it, agreeing with the 
Listinguished scholar whom he quotes in the identification 
»f the Greek form with the Slavonic. So much more com- 
aon is the change from k, g and the allied sounds, to s, z, 
tc. , than that from 5, z, tV:c. to A, //, that the a priori pro- 
labilities are strongly against Bopp's view. Again, the lan- 
;iiages that preeminently encourage the change are the Sla- 
'onic; yet it is just in tliese languages that the form in k 
6 assumed to be secondary. For s to become /*, and for h 
o become k (or g), is no improbable change: still, as compa- 
ed with the transition from k to 5, it is exceedingly rare. 

As few writers are better aware of the phajnomena con- 
lected with the direction of letter-changes than the philolo- 
jfist before us, it may be worth while to ask, why he has 
gnored them in the present instances. He has probably 
lone so because the Sanscrit forms were in s; the liabit of 
considering whatever is the more Sanscrit of two forms to 
:>e the older being well-nigh universal. Nevertheless, the 
lifFerence between a language which is old because it is re- 
presented by old samples of its literature, and a language 
ft'hich is old because it contains primary forms , is manifest 

5 
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upon a very little reflection. The positive argument, how- 
ever, in favour of the k being ihe older form, lies in tlie 
well-known phenomenon oonnoctod with the vowels e and i, 
as opposed to fl, o, and t/. All the world over, e and i have 
a tendency to convert a k or ff, when it precedes them, into 
s, z, sh^ zh, ksh^ gzh^ tsh^ and dzh, or some similar sibilant. 
Hence, as often as a sign of tense consisting of A-, is fol- 
lowed by a sign of person beginning with c or i, an s has 
chance of being evolved. In this case such a form as 6g:t- 
kriOa^ k(pCh](5ag^ iq^Chusa^ may have originally run d(pUtixa^ 
itpiXrjxag^ itpikrixs, Ihe modified form in C afterwards ex- 
tends itself to the other persons and numbers. Such is the 
illustration of the hypothesis. An objection against it lies 
in the fact of the person which ends in a small vowel, being 
only one out of seven. On the other hand, however the 
third person singular is used more than all the others put 
together. With this influence of the small vowel other cau- 
ses may have cooperateil. Thus, w^hen the root ended in x 
or y, the combination x radical y and x infliwional would be 
awkward. It would give us such words as fAfx-xa, &c. ; 
words like xirvn-Ka^ iygax-xa^ being but little better, at 
least in a language like the Greek. 

The suggestions that now foUow lead into a wide field 
of inquiry; and they may bo considered, either on their me- 
rits as part of a separate question , or as part of the proof 
of the present doctrine. In this latter respect they are not 
altogether essential, i. e. they are more confirmatory if ad- 
mitted than derogatory if denied. What if the future be 
derived from the aorist, instead of the aorist from the fu- 
ture? In this case we should increase what may be called 
our dynamics, by increasing the points of contact between 
a k and a small vowel ; this being the influence that deter- 
mines the evolution of an .v. All the persons of the future, 
except the first , have s for one (at least) of these vowels — 

Tt;t/;-<y-a) , Tvt^-(y-f«?, xv'^f-C-H^ Ti;t|;-f-roi' , &c. 
The moods are equally efficient in the supply of small vowels. 

The doctrine, then, now stands that k is the (dder form, 
but that, through the influence of third persons singular, fu- 
ture forms, and conjunctive forms, so many a-cs became 
developed, as to supcTsede it except in a few instances. The 
Latin language favours this vicAV. There, the old future like 
cap-s-o, and the preterites like tixi (vic-si) exhibit a small 
vowel in all their persons , e. g. vic-s-i, vic-s-isfi, vic-s-i(, &c. 
Still the doctrine respecting this influence of the small vowel 
in the way of the developement of sibilants out of gutturals 
is defective until we find a real instance of the change as- 
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Bumed. As if, for the very purpose of illustrating the occa- 
BJonal value of obscure dialects, the interesting language of 
the Serbs of Lusatia and Cotbus supplies one. Here the 
form of the preterite is as follows ; tne Serb of Illyria and 
the Lithuanic being placed in juxtaposition and contrast 
with the Serb of Lusatia. Where a small vowel follows the 
characteristic of \he tense the sound is that of sz ; in other 
cases it is that of ch {kh) 





LU8ATIAN. 


ILLYRIAN. 


LITHUANIC. 


LETTISH 


Sing. J. 

2. 

3. 
Dual 1. 


noszach . . 
noRzesze . . 
lioszesze, . 
noazaehwe 
noRzestaj . 
Iioszesiaj . 
iioszachmt/ 
noszesce . 
noszachu . 


donesOy donije 

donesQy donije 

e/onese, donije 


nosziau. . 
nosziei . . 
nesziei . . 
nesziewa. 
ueszieta. 
neszie. 
neszieme. 
nesziete . 
neszie. . . 


nessu. 
nessi. 
nesse. 


2. 






3. 

Plur. 1. 

2. 

3. 


f/onesosmo, donijesmo 
cfonesoste, donijeste . 
e/onesosze, donijcszc . 


nessain. 

nessat. 

nesse. 



IV. 

METRICA. 

ON THE DOCTRINE OF TIIE CAESURA IN 
THE GREEK SENARIUS. 

FHOM THE 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

JUNE 23, 1843. 



In respect to the csesura of the Greek tragic senarius, the 
rules , as laid down by Porson in the Supplement to his Pre- 
face to the Hecuba, and as recognised, more or less, by the 
English school of critics, seem capable of a more general 
expression, and, at the same time, liable to certain limita- 
tions in regard to fact. This becomes apparent when we 
investigate the principle that serves as the foundation to these 
rules; in other words, when we exhibit i\\Q rationale y or doc- 
trine, of the caesura in question. At this we can arrive by 
taking cognizance of a second element of metre beyond that 
of quantity. 

It is assumed that the clement in metre which goes, in 
works of different writers, under the name of ictus metricus, 
or of arsis, is the same as accent in the sense of that word 
in English, It is this that constitutes the difference between 
words like tyrant and resume, or survey and survey: or (to take 
more convenient examples) between the word August, used 
as the name of a month, and august used as an adjective. 
Without inquiring how far this coincides with the accent and 
accentuation of the cla:3sical grammarians, it may be stated 
that, in -the forthcoming pages, arsis, ictus metricus, and 
accent (in the English sense of the word), me«in one and the 
same thing. With this view of the arsis, or ictus, we may 
ask how far, in each particular foot of the senarius, it coin- 
cides with the quantity. 
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First Foot, — In the first place of a tragic senarius it is a 
matter of indifference whetlier the arsis fall on the first or 
sgcoikI syllable, that is, it is a matter of indifference whe- 
ther the foot be sounded as tyrant or as resume^ as Augvst 
or as august. In the following lines the words ijxw, Tcakai^ 
sinaQ^ Tivag^ may be pronounced either as tjxo^ ndkai, sCtcbq^ 
TLVccgy or as tjxci^ nalat^ ei7tSQ\ rivag, without any detriment 
to the character of the line wherein they occur. 

'Hxco vskqcdv nev^fLcava xai axorov TtvXag. 
IJaXai nvvtjyerovvza xat fiSTQOVfjisvov. 
EiitBQ Sixaiog £(Jr' SfAOg ra ticctqo^sv, 
Tivag no^ iSgag raads fiot ^oa^ere. 



Hk(o vskqcov aevd'fiODva ymi anoxov nvXag. 
IlaXal nvvrjyszovvra %ai fiezgov^svov, 
Emeg' dixaiog sad' siiog xa nargoO'ei'. 
Ttvdg TToO' idgag zaads fiot OoaffTf. 

Second Foot. — In the second place, it is also matter of 
indifference whether the foot be sounded as August or as august. 
In the first of the four lines quoted above we may say either 
vixQOV or V£XQ(6v^ without violating rhythm of the verse. 

Third Foot. — In this part of the senarius it is no lonjrer a 
matter of indifference whe'ther the foot be sounded as August 
or as august] that is, it is no longer a matter of indifference 
whether the arsis and the quantity coincide. In the circum- 
stance that the last syllable of the third foot must be accen- 
ted (in the English sense of the word), taken along with a 
second fact, soon about to be exhibit«*d, lies the doctrine of 
the penthimimer and hephthimimer csesuras. 

The proof of the coincidence between the arsis and the 
quantity in the third foot is derived partly from a posteriori, 
partly from a priori evidence. 

1. In the Supplices of ^schylus, the Persaj, and the Bac- 
ch», three dramas where licences in regard to metre are 
pre-eminently common , the number of linos wherein the sixth 
syllable (i. e. the last half of the third foot) is without an 
arsis, is at the highest sixteen, at the lowest five; whilst in 
the remainder of the extant dramas the proportion is un- 
doubtedly smaller. 

2. In all lines where the sixth syllable is destitute of ictus, 
the iambic character is violated : as — 

Sgrinriv Ttegagavxeg (loyig tioXXg) novoi. 
Avoiv yegovxoLv de axgccxijysixai, cpvyri. 
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These are facts which may be verified either by referring 
to the tragedians, or by constructing senarii like tlie lines 
last quoted. The only (lifficulty that occurs arises in deter- 
mining, in a dead language like the Greek, the absence or 
presence of the arsis. In. this matter the writer has satisfied 
himself of the truth of the two following propositions : — 

1. That the accentuation of the grammarians denotes some 
modification of pronunciation other than that which consti- 
tutes the difteronce between August and august \ since, if it 
were not so, the word ayyekov would be sounded like mer- 
rily y and the Avord ayyslav like (limbic; which is improbable. 

2. That the arsis lies upon radical rather than inflectional 
syllables, and out of two inflectional syllables upon the first 
rather than the second; as /JAi;r-cj, pXstjj-aO-cc^ not /3Ac;r-Q', 
fiks\l)-a(5-a , The evidence upon these points is derived from 
the structure of language in general. The onus prohandi lies 
with the author who i)resumes an arsis (accent in the Eng- 
lish sense) on a wow-nadical syllable. 

Doubts, however, as to the pronunciation of certain words, 
leave the precise number of lines violating the rule given 
above undetermined. It is considered sufficient to show that, 
wherever they occur, the iambic character is violated. 

The circumstance, however, of the last half of the third 
foot requiring an arsis, brings us only half way towards the 
doctrine of the caesura. With this must be combined a se- 
cond fact arising out of the constitution of the Greek lan- 
guage in respect to its accent. In accordance with the views 
just exhibited, the author conceives that no Greek word has 
an arsis upon the last syllable, except in the, three following 
cases : — 

1. Monosyllables, not enclitic; as (Tgxur, nag, X^^v^ SfLfog, 
veil/, vvv^ c\cc. 

2. Circumflex futures; as ve^ici, rf/to), &c. 

3. Words abbreviated by apocope ; in which case the penul- 
timate is converted into a final syllable; 8(6ti ^ (peLSead-* xev- 
t£Lt\ ^yc6y\ &c. 

NoAv the fact of a syllable with an arsis being, in Greek, 
rarely final, taken along with that of the sixth syllable 
requiring an arsis, gives, as a matter of necessitv, the cir- 
cumstance that, in the Greek drama, the sixth syllable shall 
occur anywhere rather than at the end of a word; and this 
is only another way of saying, that, in a tragic sonarius , the 
syllable in question shall generally be followed by other syl- 
lables in the same word. All this the author considers as so 
truly a matter of necessity, that the objection to his view of 
the Greek coisura must lie either against his idea of the 
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nature of the accents , or nowhere; since, that being ad- 
mitted , the rest follows of course. 

As the sixth syllabic must not be final, it must be fol- 
lowed in the same word by one syllable^ or by more than one. 

1 . The sixth syllable followed by one syllable in the same word. 

— This is only another name for the seventh syllable occur- 
ring at the end of a word, and it gives at once the hephthi- 
mimer csesura: as — 

'Hkoo vB%Q(av xevO^cova %(xi cuoxov nvXag, 

O(iov xe naiavcov re xai avevay^taKov. 

2. The sixth syllable followed by two {or more) syllables in the 
same word. — This is only another name for the eighth (or 
some syllable after the eighth) syllable occurring at the end 
of a word ; as — 

OSiirj Pqoxbkov aifiaxtov fiB ngocyeXa. 
jlafAnQOvg dvvaaxag Sfi'ngSTCOvxag ai^egi,. 

Now this arrangement of syllables, taken by itself, gives 
anything rather than a hephthimimer ; so that if it were at this 
point that our investigations terminated, little would be done 
towards the evolution of the rationale of the caesura. It will 
appear, however, that in those eases where the circum- 
stance of the sixth syllable being followed by two others in 
the same words, causes the eighth for some syllable after 
the eighth) to be final, either a penthimimcr caesura, or an 
equivalent, will, with but few exceptions, bo the result. This 
we may prove by taking the eighth syllable and counting 
back from it. What follows this syllable is immaterial : it is 
the number of syllables in the same word that precedes it 
that demands attention. 

1 . The eighth syllable preceded in the same word by nothing. 

— This is equivalent to the seventh syllable at the end of 
the preceding word : a state of things which, as noticed above, 
gives the hephthimimer caesura. 

2. The eighth syllable preceded in the same word by one syl- 
lable. — This is equivalent to the sixth syllable at the end of 
the word preceding; a state of things which, as noticed above, 
rarely occurs. When, however, it does occur, one of the 
three conditions under which a final syllable can take an arsis 
must accompany it. ^ Each of these conditions requires notice. 

a). With a non-enclitic mono-syWnhla the result is a pen- 
thimimer caesura; since the syllable preceding a monosyllable 
is necessarily final. 
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'Hxw oepl^av aov KXvrai fivijaxQce KQazog, 

No remark lias been made by critics upon lines constrnctcd 
in this manner, since the ccsivra is a penthimimer, and con- 
sequently their rules are undisturbed. 

(i). With /?o/y-syllabic circumflex futures constituting^ the 
third foot, there would be a violation of the current rules 
respecting the caisura. Notwithstandin<]^ this, if the views 
of the present paper be true, there would be no violation of 
the iamoic character of the senarius. Against such a line as 
Kayo) TO aov vEf.i(o 7to^si\vov avXtov 

there is no argument a priori on the score of the iambic 
character being vioLated ; whilst, in respect to objections de- 
rived from evidence a pifsteriori, there is sufficient reason for 
such lines being rare. 

y). With ;y<>/y-syllables abbreviated by apocope , we have 
the state of things which the metrists have recognised under 
the name of quasi-ca^sura ; as — 

KtvxEixE ^1] (fsidiaO* fyco | 'rfxov IlaQiv. 

3. — The eighth syllable preceded in the same n^ord by (wo 
syllables, — This is equivalent to tlie fifth syUable occurring 
at the end of tlie word preceding: a state of things which 
gives the penthimimer cicsura; as — 

0(^ur} ^QOTetcov ai^ictrcov | [le ngoayiXa, 
udauTTQOvg dwaarct^ i^TtgiTTOv'.rag aiO-fQi, 
A\pv2,ov fixo) TTQOOycXcoOa ocj^iazog, 

4. The eighth syllable preceded in the same nord by three or 
more than three syllables. — This is cijuivalent to the fourth (or 
some syllable preceding the fourth) syllable occurring at the 
end of tlie word preceding; a state of things which would 
include the third and fourth feet in one and the same word. 
This concurrence is denounced in the Supplement to the 
Preface to the Hecuba, where, however, the rule, as in the 
case of the quasi-ciesura, from being based upon merely em- 
pirical evidence, requires limitation. In lines like — 

Kai taXXa TtoXX BTCBlxaGat | Sr/Miov tyr, 
or (an imaginary example), 

Toig ookSlv aQ'XidtiGTQQ(fOLo\LV avdgctCi ^ 
there is no violation of the iambic character, and consequently 
no reason against similar lines having been written; althougli 
from the average proportion of Greek words like ejrscxaaca 
and a<S7tidi]OxQO(poi<Siv ^ there is every reason for their being 
rare. 

After the details just given the recapitulation is brief. 
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1. Tt was essential to the cliaracter of the senarius that 
the sixth syllable, or latter half of the third foot, should 
have an arsis, ictus inetricus, or accent in the English sense. 
To this condition of the iambic rhythm the Greek tragedians, 
either consciously or unconsciously, adhered. 

2. It was the character of the Greek language to admit 
an arsis on the last syllable of a word only under circum- 
stances comparatively rare. 

3. These two facts, taken together, caused the sixth syl- 
lable of a line to be anywhere rather than at the end ot a 
word. 

4. If followed by a single syllable in the same word, the 
result was a hephthimimer caesura. 

5. If followed by more syllables than one, some syllable 
in an earlier part of the line ended the word preceding, and 
so caused either a penthimimer, a quasi-csesura, or the oc- 
currence of the third and fourth foot in the same word. 

G. As these two last-mentioned circumstances were rare, 
the general phenomenon presented in the Greek senarius was 
the occurrence of either the penthimimer or hephthimimer. 

7. Respecting these two sorts of cffisura, the rules, instead 
of being exhibited in detail, may be replaced by the simple 
assertion that there should be an arsis on the sixth syllable. 
From this the rest follows. 

8. Respecting the non-occurrence of the third and fourth 
feet in the same word, the assertion may be withdrawn en- 
tirely. 

9. Respecting the quasi-cajsura, the rules, if not altogether 
withdrawn, may be extended to the admission of the last 
syllable of circumflex futures (or to any other polysyllables 
with an equal claim to be considered accentea on the last 
syllable) in the latter half of the third foot. 



REMARKS ON THE USE OF THE SIGNS OF 

ACOEN'r AND QUANTITY AS GlilDES TO 

THE PRONUNCIATION OF WORDS DERI- 

^T.D FROM THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES, 

AVITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 

ZOOLOGICAL AND BOTAN^CAL 

TERMS. 

KROM THE 

ANNALS AND MAGAZINE OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

JUNE, lHj<). 

The text upon which the following remarks have suggest- 
ed themsf'lves is the Accentuated List of the British Le- 
pidoptera, with Hints on the Derivation of the Names, 
published by the Entomological Societies of Oxford and 
Cambridge; a useful contribution to scientific terminology — 
useful, and satisfied with being so. It admits that natura- 
lists may be unlearned, and provides for those who, with 
a love for botany or zoology, may have been denied the 
advantage of a classical education. That there are many 
such is well known; and it is also well known that they 
have no love for committing themselves to the utterance of 
Latin and Greek names in the presence of investigators who 
are more erudite (though, perhaps, less scientific) than them- 
selves. As a rule, their pronunciation is inaccurate. It is 
inaccurate without being uniform — for the ways of going 
wrong are many. Meanwhile, any directions toward the 
right are welcome. 

In the realities of educational life there is no such thing 
as a book for unlearned men — at least no such thing as 
a good one. There are make-shifts and make-believes ad 
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infinUvm; but there is no such an entity as an actual book. 
Some are written down to the supposed level of the reader 
— all that are so written being useless and offensive. Others 
are encumbered with extraneous matter, and, so encumbered, 
err on the side of bulk and superfluity. Very rarely is there 
anything like consistency in the supply of information. 

The work under notice supposes a certain amount of igno- 
rance — ignorance of certain accents and certain Quantities. 
It meets this; and it meets it well. That the worlc is both 
a safe and reliable guide, is neither more nor less than what 
we expect from the places and persons whence it has pro- 
ceeded. 

It 18 likely, from its very merits , to be the model on which 
a long line of successors may be formed. For this reason 
the principles of its notation (for thus we may generalize 
our expression of the principle upon which we use the signs 
of accent and quantity as guides to pronunciation) may bo 
criticised. 

In the mind of the present writer, the distinction between 
accent and quantity has neither been sufficiently attended to 
nor sufficiently neglected. This is because, in many respects, 
they are decidedly contrasted with, and opposed to, each 
other; whilst, at the same time — paradoxical as it may ap- 
pear — t'^^y ^r®> for the majority of practical purposes, con- 
vertible. That inadvertence on these points should occur, 
is not to be wondered at. Professional grammarians — men 
who deal with the purely philological questions of metre and 
syllabification — with few exceptions, confound them. 

In English Latin (by which I mean Latin as pronounced 
by Englishmen) there is, in practice, no such a thing as 
quantity ; so that the sign by which it is denoted is , in nine 
cases out of ten, superfluous. Mark the accent , and the quan^ 
iity will take care of itself. 

I say that there is no such a thing in English Latin as 
quantity. I ought rather to have said that 

English quantities are not Latin quantities. 

In Latin, the length of the syllable is determined by the 
length of the vowels and consonants combined. A long vowel, 
if followed in the same word by another (/. e. if followed 
by no consonant), is short. A short vowel, 'if followed by 
two consonants, is long. In English, on the other hand, 
long vowels make long, whilst short vowels make short, syl- 
lables; so that the quantity of a syllable in English is ae- 
termined by the quantity of the vowel. The / m plus is short 
in Latin. In English it is long. The e in mend is short in 
English, long in Latin. 
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This, however, is not all. There is, besides, the follow- 
ing motrical paradox. A syllable may be made long by 
the very fait of its being short. It is the practice of the 
English language to signify the shortness of a vowel by doub- 
ling the consonant that follows. Hence we get such words 
as pitii'd , knotty J maasive, &c. — words in which no one con- 
siders that the consonant is actually doubled. For do we not 
pronounce pitted and pitied alike? Consonants that appear 
double to the eye are conmion enough. Really double con- 
sonants — consonants that sound double to the ear — are 
rarities, occurring in one class of words only — viz. in com- 
pounds whereof the first element ends with the same sound 
witli which the second begins, as soul-less j Itook-case^ &c. 

The doubling, then, of the consonant is a conventional 
mode of expressing tl|e shortness of the vowel that precedes, 
and it addresses itself to the eye rather than the ear. 

But docs it address itself to the eye onlv? If it did, pi- 
tied and pitted y being sounded alike, would also be of the 
same quantity. We know, however, that to the English 
writer of Latin verses they are not so. We know that the 
first is short ipUied), the latter long (pitted). For all this, 
they are 8ounde<l alike: so that the difference in quantity 
(which, as a metrical fact, really exists) is, to a great de- 
gree, conventional. At any rate, we arrive at it by a se- 
condary process. We know how the word is spelt; and we 
knoAV that certain modes of spelling give certain rules of 
metre. Our senses here are regulated by our experience. 

Let a classical scholar hear the first line of the Eclogues 
read — 

Patula; tu Tityre, &c., 

and he will be shocked. He will also believe that the shock 
fell on his ear. Yet his ear was unhurt. No sense was 
offended. The thing which was shocked was his knowledge 
of the rules of prosody — nothing more. To English ears 
there is no such a thing as quantity — not even in hexa- 
meters and pentameters. There is no such thing as quan- 
tity except so far as it is accentual also. Hence come the 
following phfienomena — no less true than strange, — viz. (1) 
that any classical metre written according to the rules of 
quantity gives (within certain narrow limits) a regular re- 
currence of accents; and (2) that, setting aside such shocks 
as affect our knowledge of the rules of prosody, verses writ- 
ten according to their accents only give metrical results. 
English hexameters (such as they are) are thus written. 
In the inferences from these remarks there are two assump- 
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s: Ist, that the old-fashioned mode of pronunciation be 
ere J to; 2nd, that when we pronounce Greek and Latin 
ds as they are pronounced in the recitation of Greek and 
in poetry, we are as accurate as we need be. It is by 
.ns of these two assumptions that we pronounce Tityre 

patul(e alike; and I argue that we are free to do so. 

far as the ear is concerned, the a is as long as the i, 
the strength of the double / which is supposed to come 
r it. It does not indeed so come ; but if it did , the sound 
lid be the same, the quantity ditferent (for is not paMce 
Qounced paUule?), It would be a quantity, however, to 

eye only, 
'his pronunciation, however, may be said to be exploded; 

do not most men under fitty draw the distinction which 
lere said to be neglected? Do not the majority nuike, 
fancy they make, a distinction between the two words 

quoted V They may or they may not. It is only certain 
;, subject to the test just indicated, it is immaterial what 
f do. Nine-tenths of the best modern Latin verses were 
tten under the old system — a system based not upon 

ear, but on our knowledge of certain rules, 
low it is assumed that the accuracy sufficient for English 
in is all the accuracy required. Ask for more, and you 

into complex and difficult questions respecting the pro- 
iciation of a dead language. Do what we will, we can- 
, on one side, pronounce the Latin like the ancient Ro- 
18. Do what we will, so long as we keep our accents 
it, we cannot (speaking Latin after the fashion of Eng- 
men) err in the w«iy of quantity — at least, not to tiie 
A short vowel still gives a long syllable; for the con- 
ant which follows it is supposed to be doubled. 
*et it be admitted, then, that, for practical purposes, 
fre and paiulce may be pronounced alike, and the neces- 
• of a large class of marks is avoided. Why write, as 

first word in the book is written, PapUionidce? Whether 

initial syllable be sounded p(ipp- or pape- is indifferent. 
it is whether the fourth be uttered as -^wn-, or -onn-. 
far as the ear is concerned j they are both long, because 

consonant is is doubled. In Creek, TtdTtncXXiovvidaL is 
long as TcaTtUkicividaL. 

?hen comes MachCionj where the sign of quantity is again 
less, the accent alone being sufficient to prevent us saying 
ler Makkaon or Makaon, The a is the n in fate, 'We 
Id not sound it as the a in fat if we would. 
^leridw. — What does the Quantity tell us here? That 

f is pronounced as the i in the Greek Jtiovog, rather than 
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as the i in the Latin pius. But, in English Latin, wo pro- 
nounce both alike. Surely Ptehs and Pitrida* tell us all 
that is needed. 

Crat(vgl, — Whether long or short, the i is pronounced the 
same. 

SinapiSy Bapw, and NapL — The (") here prevents us from 
sayig Riippw and Ndppi. It would certainly be inelegant 
and unusual to do so. Tested, however, by the ear, the 
words rdppoj and ndppi take just the same place in an Eng- 
lish Latin verse as rdpe~w and nupe-i. Is any one likely 
to say shu'tppis? Periiaps. There are those who say JJianna 
for Diana. It is very wrong to do so — wrong, not to say 
vulgar. For the purposes of metre, however, one is as good 
as the other; ami herein (as aforesaid) lies the test. The 
real false quantities would be Diana and sinnapis] but against 
these the accent protects us. Nor is the danger of saying 
sindppis considerable. Those who say Didnna are those who 
connect it with Anna and would, probably, spell it with 
two ns. 

Cardamincs, — All that the first (") does here is to prevent 
us saying cardamfnnes. The real false quantity would be 
cardammines. The accent, however, guards against this. 

The second (") is useful. It is certainly better to say car- 
damin-ees than cardamin-ess, because the e is from the (jreek ly. 
And this gives us a rule. Let the Q be used to distinguish ri 
from f, and o from o , and in no other case. I would not say 
that it is necessary to use it even here. It is better, how- 
ever, to say Machdon than Machdbn, By a parity of rea- 
soning, the ("), rejected in the work before us, is sometimes 
useful. Let it be used in those derivatives where € replaces 
71, and o replaces gj-, e.g. having written Machaon^ write, as 
its derivative, Machabnidw — /. e, if the word be wanted. 

This is the utmost for which the signs of quantity are 
wanted for English Latin. I do not say that they are wanted 
even for this. 

One of the mechanical inconveniences arising from the 
use of the signs of quantity is this — when a long syllable 
is accented, two signs fall upon it. To remedy this, the 
work before us considers that the stress is to be laid on the 
syllable preceding the accent. Yet, if an accent mean anything, 
it means that the stress fall on the syllable which it stands over. 

A few remarks upon words like Meridw, where the accent 
was omitted. — Here two short syllables come between two 
long ones. No accent, however, is placed over either. Evi- 
dently, quantity and accent are so far supposed to coincide, 
that the accentuation of a short vowel is supposed to make 
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it look like a long one. It is a matter of fact, that if^ on 
a word like Cassi6pe , we lay an accent on the last syllable 
but one, we shock the ears of scholars, especially metrical 
ones. Does it, however, lengthen the vowel? The editors 
of the work in question seem to think that it does, and, 
much more consistent than scholars in general, hesitate to 
throw it back upon the preceding syllable, which is short 
also. Metrists have no such objection; their practice being 
to say Cassiope without detriment to the vowel. Tlie ento- 
mologists, then, are the more consistent. 

They are, however, more consistent than thoy need be. 
If an accent is wanted, it may fall on the shortest of all 
possible syllables. Granting, however, that Cassiope (whe- 
ther the be sounded as in note or nbt) is repu«;nant to 
metre, and Cassiope to theory, what is their remedy? It is 
certainly true that Cassiope is pronounceable. Pope writes — 

**Like twinkling stars the miscellanies o'er." 

No man reads this miscellanies; few read it miscellanies. The 
mass say miscellanies. Doing this, they make the word a 
quadrisyllable; for less than this would fall short of the de- 
mands of the metre. They also utter a word which makes 
CasVope possible. Is Cassiope^ however, the sound? Probably 
not. And here authors must speak for themselves : — 

**Take, e.g., Cassiope and Corlicea: in words like the for- 
mer of these, in which the last syllable is long, there is no 
greater difficulty of pronunciation in laying the stress upon 
the first syllable than upon the second.'^ 

True! but this implies that we say Cassiope. Is -e, how- 
ever, one bit the longer for being accented, or can it bear 
one iota more of accent for bein> long? No. Take -at 
from peat, and -/ from pet, and the result is pe — just as 
long or just as short in one case as the other. 

The same power of accenting the first syllable is ''parti- 
cularly the case in those words in which the vowel i can as- 
sume the power of y. Latin scholars are divided as to the 
proper accentuation of mulieres y Tulliola, and others: though 
custom is in favour of multereSj muderes appears to be more 
correct.'^ Be it so. Let mulieres be mulyeres. What be- 
comes, however, of the fourth syllable? The word is no qua- 
drisyllable at all. What is meant is this: — not that certain 
quadrisyllables with two short vowels in the middle are 
aifficult to accentuate, but that thoy are certain words of 
which it is difficult to say whether they are trisyllables or 
quadrisyllables. ^ 

For all practical purposes, however, words like Cassiope 
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are quadrisyllables. They are, in the way of metre, chori- 
Jimbics; and a chorianibic is a quadrisyllable foot. They 
were pronounced Cassiope, &c., by English writers of Latin 
verses — when Latin verses were written well. 

•Let the pronunciation which was pood enough for Vincent 
Bourne and the contributors to the Musas Etonenses be good 
enough for the entomologists, and all that they will then 
have to do is not to pronounce craUrgum like stratagem, car- 
daminca like TheramencSj and vice versa. Against this, accent 
will ensure them — accent single-handed and without any 
sign of quantity — Cardamines , TherdmeneSy crater gum ^ stra- 
tagem. 



V. 

CHEONOLOGICA. 



ON THE IVIEANING OF THE WORD 2AP02. 

BEAD 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

APRIL II, 1845. 



The words accQog and sarus are the Greek and Latin forms 
of a certain term used in the oldest Babylonian chronology, 
the meaning of which is hitherto undetermined. In the opi- 
nion of the present writer, tlie sarus is a period of 4 years 
and 340 days. 

In the way of direct external evidence as to the value of 
the epoch in question, we have, with the exception of an 
unsatisfactory passage in Suidas, at the hands of the ancient 
historians and according to the current interpretations, only 
the two following statements: — 

1. That each sarus consisted of 3600 years (friy). 

2. That the first ten kings of Babylon reigned J 20 sari, 
equal to 432,000 years; or on an average 43,200 years apiece. 

With da(a of this sort, we must either abandon the chrono- 
logy altogether, or else change the power of the word year. 
Tlie first of these alternatives was adopted by Cicero and 
Pliny, and doubtless other of the ancients — contemnamus 
eiiam Babylonios et eos qui e Caucaso cceli signa observantes nu- 
meris et moiubus stellarum cursus persequunlur ; condemnemus 
mquam hos aut siuliitice aut vanitatis aut impudentioi qui CCCCLXX 
tniilia annoruniy ut ipsi dicunt^ monumetUis comprefiensa conti- 
nent. — Cic, de Divinat..^ from Cory's Ancient Fragments. Again 
— e diverso Epigenes apud Babylonios dccxx afinorum observa- 
tiones siderum coctilibus later cutis inscriptas docet, gravis auctor 
in primis: qui minimum Berosus et Critodemus CCCCLXXX anno- 

6 
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rum. — Pliny, vii. 56. On the other hand; to alter the value 
of the word irog or a?inus has been the resource of at least 
one modern philologist. 

Now if we treat the question by what may be called the 
tenUtUve method, the first step in our inquiry will be to find 
some division of time which shall, at once, be natural m 
itself, and also short enough to make 10 sari possible parts 
of an average human life. For this, even a day will be too 
long. Twelve /tours, however, or half a vvx^rj^^QOV, will give 
us possible results. 

Taking this view therefore, and leaving out of the account 
the 2yth of February, the words irog and annus mean, not 
a year, but the 730*tli part of one; 3600 of which make a 
sarus. In other words, a sarus =\Si)0 day-times and 1800 
nipht-timos, or 3600 half vvx^fjusQa, or 4 years + 340 days. 

The tr»xt8 to which the present hypothesis applies are cer- 
tain passages in Eusebius and Syncellus. These arc found- 
ed upon the writings of Alexander Polyhistor, Apollodorus, 
Berosus, and Abydenus. From hence we learn the length 
of the ten reigns alluded to above, viz. 120 sari or 591 years 
and odd davs. licigns of this period are just possible. It is 
suggested, liowever, that the ref(/n and life are dealt with 
as synonymous; or at any rate, that some period beyond that 
during which each king sat singly on his throne has been 
recorded. 

The method in question led the late Professor Rask to a 
different power for the word sarus. In his Alldsle Hebraiske 
Tidrc(jnung he writes as follows: *^The meaning of the so- 
-called sari has been impossible for me to discover. The 
'^ancients explain it differently. Dr. Ludw. Ideler, in his 
^^Handhuch der mathcmadschen und technischen Chronologic^ i. 
"207, considers it to mean some lunar period; without how- 
'*ever defining it, and without sufficient closeness to enable 
''us to reduce the 120 sari, attributed to the ten ancient kings, 
**to any probable number of real years. I should almost 
"believe th«at the sarus was a year of 23 months, so that the 
"120 sari meant 240 natural years." p. 32. Now Rask's hy- 
pothesis has the advantage of leaving the meaning of the 
word reign as we find it. On the other hand, it blinks the 
question of btyi or anni as the parts of a sanis. P^ach doe- 
trine, however, is equally hypothetical; the value of the 
sarus, in the present state of our inquiry, resting solely upon 
the circumstance of its giving a plausible result from plau- 
sible assumptions. The data through which the present writer 
asserts for his explanation the proper amount of probability 
are contained in two passages hitherto unapplied. 
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. From Euscbius — is (Berosus) sarum ex annis 3600 
7(«/. Addii eiiam nescio quern ncruni ac sosum: nerum aii 
annis constare^ sosum (mnis 60. Sic tile de velerum more 
OS compuiai, — Translation of the Armenian Eusebius, p. 5, 
n Frogmentn Historicorum Gr(vcorum, p. 439: Paris, 1841. 
. Berosus — (fdgog de hotiv a^aicoOia xal TQi^xi^icc itti^ 
og d€ i^axoCta^ Cciatfog elrjxovta. — From Cory's Ancient 
'gmenis. 

lovr the assumed value of the word translated year (viz. 
bours), in its application to the passages just quoted, gives 
the powers of the throe terms three divisions of time as 
ural as could be expected under the circumstances. 
. Iki00og. — The sosus = dO days and 30 nights, or 12 
irs X 60, or a month of 30 days, ft^i/ xQiaxovd^^pLBQog. 
stotio writes — ij iiriv Aaxavixri ixxov ^igog rov iviav- 
, TotJro Si aattv rj^itQaL il^T^xovra. — From Scaliger, De 
endaiione Temporum^ p. 23. Other evidence occurs in the 
le page. 

. Nf^Qog. — The nenis^= 10 sosi or months = the old Ro- 
n year of that duration. 

. 2^dQog. — The sarus = 6 neri or 60 months of 30 days 
h; that is, five proper years within 25 days. This would 
a cycle or annus magnus. 

Ul these divisions are probable. Against that of 12 hours 
objection lies except its inconvenient shortness. The month 
30 days is pre-eminently natural. The year of 10 months 
} common in early times. In favour of the sarus of five 
TS (or nearly so) there are two facts: — 
. It is the multiple of the sosus by 10, and of the nerus 
6. 

I. It represents the period when the natural year of 12 
nths coincides for the first time with the artificial one of 10; 
2e 60 months = 6 years of 10 months and 5 of 12. 
The historical application of these numbers is considered 
He beyond the pale of the present inquiry. 
n Suidas we meet an application of the principle recognised 
Rask, viz. the assumption of some period of which the 
}is is a fraction. Such at least is the probable view of 
following interpretation: ZA'POI — {lbtqov xal uQi^^og 
}a XaXdaioig^ of yccQ qx occqol noiovCiv iviavzovg /J^x/J', 
yiyvovtaL it/ iviavrol xal ^lijveg e^. — From Cory's Ancient 
fffments *. 

This gloss in some MSS. is filled up thus: — 

a^oi. (itTQOv xal dgt^fiog naga Xaliceioig. ot yag g% aagoi noiovciv 
ivxovg Pc%P\ xara t^v tav XalSaitov tp-^wov, finsg 6 adgog noiei 
ag CiXrjviawiv c%ff , ol ylvovxui ir{ iviavrol xal fii^vBg f$. 

6* 
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In Josephus we find the recognition of an annus magnus 
containing as many stri as the nerm did : ixeira xal di' aqi- 
zrjv xal tfjv svxQyi<^TLav , av ixsvoovv a^TQoXoyiag xal yeo- 
liitQiag nXiov ^f^v xov Ssov avrotg naoaaxetv oxsq ovx i/v 
a6q)aX<3g avrotg ngoeinetv (irj J^i^aaOiv s^axoaiovg fviavtovg- 
8ta Tooovrov yag 6 fiiyag iviavxog nXtigovtai. — Aniig. i. .'i. 

The following doctrine is a suggestion, viz, that in the 
word sosus we have the Hebrew wd= **'«r. If this bo true, 
it is probable that the sosus itself was only a secondary di- 
vision, or some other period multiplied by six. Such would 
be a period of five days, or ten friy (so-called). With this 
view we get two probabilities, viz. a subdivision of the month, 
and the alternation of the numbers 6 and 10 throughout; i, e, 
from the ixog* (or 12 hours) to the sarus (or five years). 



After the readin": of this paper, a long discussion followed 
on the question, now far the sarus could be considered as 
belonging to historical chronology. The Chairman (Professor 
Wilson) thought there could be no doubt that the same prin- 
ciples which regulated the mythological periods of the Hin- 
doos prevailed also in the Babylonian computations, although 
there might be some variety in their application. 

1 . A mahayuga or great age of the Hindoos , comprising 
the four successive yugas or ages, consists of 4,320,000 years. 

2. These years being divided by 300, the number of days 
in the Indian lunar year, give 12,000 periods. 

3. By casting off two additional cyphei's, these numbers 
are reduced respectively to 432,000 and 120, the numbers 
of the years of tlie saroi of the ten Babylonian kings, whilst 
in the numbers 12,360 and 3600 we have the coincidence 
of other elements of the computation. 

* In the course of the evening it was stated, that even by Mrriters 
qaoted by Syncclbis frog hail boon translated r//?//; and a reference was 
made to an article in the Cainbridp^e Philological Museum (fn the Duifs 
of the H'eek, for the opinion of Hailly in modern, and of Annianus 
and Panodorus in ancient times: ravra ^rij i^fiigag iloy^aavto oroxa- 
ett%(os, — p. 40, vol. i. iSee also p. 42. 
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The following train of thought presented itself to the writer 
upon the perusal of Mr. James Yates's learned and inter- 
esting work entitled Textrinuni Antiquorum or an account 
of the art of weaving among the ancients. With scarcely a 
single exception the facts and references are supplied from 
that work so that to the author of the present paper nothing 
belongs beyond the reasoning that he has applied to them. 

This statement is made once for all for the sake of saving 
a multiplicity of recurring references. 

The negative assertions as well as the positive ones are 
also made upon the full faith in the exhaustive learning of 
the writer in question. 

Now the conviction that is come to is this, that no tribe, 
nation or country ever existed which can be shewn to have 
borne, either in the vernacular or in any neighbouring lan- 
guage, the name Seres, Serica, or Terra Serica or any equi- 
valent term, a conclusion that may save some trouble to the 
inquirers into ancient geography. 

The nation called Seres has never had a specific existence 
ipider that name. Whence then originated the frequent in- 
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dications of such a nation recurring in the writinprs of the 
ancitMits? The doctrine, founded upon the facts of Mr. Yates 
and laid down as a proposition, is as follows. — 

That the name under which the article si/k was introdu- 
ced to the Greeks an<l Iioinans wore the appearance of a 
Gentile adjective and that the imaginary root of the accre- 
dited adjective passed for the suhstantive name of a nation. 
Tims, in the ori«;inal form .vmr, the -tr had the apy)ear- 
ance of being an adjectival termination, as in Mcilic-us 
Pcrsk'-m &c. ; w hilst «r- was treated as the substantive name 
of a nation or peojjle from whence the article in question 
(i. e. the seric article) was derived. The Seres therefore 
were the hypothetical producers of the article that bore their 
name {seric) Whether this view involves more improbabilities 
than tiie current one will be seen from the fortlicoining ob- 
servations. — 

J. In the first place the crude form seric was neither Latin 
nor Greek, so that the -ic could not be adjectival. 

2. Neither was it in the simpler form ser- that the term 
was introduced into the classical languages so that the ad- 
jectival 'ic might be appended afterwards. — 

3, The name in (piestion whatever might have been its 
remote origin was introduced into Greece from the Semitic 
tongues (probably the Phoenician) and was the word p-'^a 
in Isaiah A IX. 9. where the p** (the -/>•) is not an adjectival 
ap{)endage but a radical part of the word. And here it may 
be well to indicate that, except under the improbable supposi- 
tion that the Hebrew name was borrowed from the Greelv or 
Latin, it is a matter of indifference whether the word in cpies- 
tion was indigenous to the Semitic Languages or introduced 
from abroad, and also that is a matter of indifference whether 
silk was known in the timt? of the Old Testament or not. 
It is sufficient if a term afterwards ajjplicd to that article was 
Hebrew at the time of Isaiah. Of any connection between 
the substance called p''-iO and a nation called Seres there is 
in the Semitic tongues no trace. The foundation of the pre- 
sent scepticism (»riginated in the observation that the suppo- 
sed national existence of the Stores coincid(»d with the intro- 
duction of the term seric into languages where ic- was an 
adjectival affix. — 

As early as the Augustan age the substantive Seres ap- 
pears by the side of the adjective Sericus, In Virgil, Ho- 
race and Ovid the words may be found and from this time 
downwards the express notice of a nation so called is found 
through a long series of writers. — 

Motwithstnnding this it is as late as the time of Mela be- 
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fore we find any author mentioning with detail and preci- 
sion a geographical nationality for the Seres. *'He (Mela) 
describes them as a very honest people who brought what 
they had to sell, laid it down and went away and then return- 
ed for the price of it" (Yates p. 184) Now this notice is 
anything rather than definite. Its accuracy moreover may be 
suspected, since it belongs to the ambiguous class of what 
may be called convertible descriptions. The same story is 
told of an African nation in Herodotus IV. 169. 

To the statement of Mela we may add a notice from Am- 
mianus Marcellinus of the quiet and peaceable character of 
the Seres (XXIil. 6.) and a statement from the novelist Ilelio- 
dorus that at the nuptials of Theagenes and Chariclea the 
ambassadors of the Seres came bringing the thread and 
webs of their spiders (Aethiop. X. p. 494. Commelini). 

Now notices more definite than the above of the national 
existence of the Seres anterior to the time of Justinian we have 
none whilst subsequently to the reign of that emperor there 
is an equal silence on the part both of historians and geo- 
graphers. Neither have modern ethnographers found un- 
equivocal traces of tribes bearing that name. 

The probability of a confusion like the one indicated at 
the commencement of the j)nper is increased by the facts 
stated in p. 222. of the Textrinum. Here we see that besides 
Pausanias, Hesychius, Photius and other writers give two 
senses to the root AVT-which they say is (1.) a worm (2.) 
the name of a nation. Probably Clemens Alexandrinus does 
the same vijiia ;fpi;(yoi3, xccl cfJQas 'ivdixovg^ xal rotfg neQi- 
fQyovg poiipvxag laiQuv savrag. A passage from Ul})ian (Tex- 
trinum p. 192) leads to the belief that Orjgag here means 
silk-worm. Vestimentorum sunt omnia lanea lineaque, vel 
serica vel bombycina. 

Finally the probability of the assumed confusion is veri- 
fied by the statement of Procopins avrri de l<5xiv rj /tiraja, 
i? fjQ fic6d^cc(Ji Trjv £(Jd^rJTa loyd^aad^m ^ ijv ndlai iitvKkkrivsg 
Mrjdixrjv fxcEAoi;!/, ravvv dl arjQLXtjv 6vo^d^oi)Oiv. (l)e Bell, 
Persic. I. 20.). 

Militating against these views I find little unsusceptible of 
explanation. — 

1. The expression OrjQtxa dsQuata of the author of the Pe- 
riplus Maris Erythraei means skins from the silk country. 

2. The intricacy introduced into the question by a passage 
of Procopius is greater. In the account of the first intro- 
duction of the silk worm into Europe in the reign of Justi- 
nian tho monks who introduced it having arrived from In- 
dia stated that they had long resid(?d in the country called 
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Serinda inhabited by Indian nations where they had learned 
how raw silk might be produced in the country of the 
Romans (Textrinum p. 231). This is so much in favor of the 
root Ser- being gentile, but at the same time so much against 
the Seres being Chinese. Sanskrit scholars may perhaps ad- 
just this matter. The Serinda is probably the fabulous Se- 
rendib. 

In the countries around the original localities of the silk- 
worm the name for silk is as follows — 

In Ooroan Sir. 

Chinese se, 

Mongolian sirkek. 

Mandchoo sirghe. 

It is the conviction of the present writer that a nation 
called Seres had no geographical existence. 



ON THE EVIDENCE OF A CONNECTION 

BETWEEN THE CIMBRI AND THE 

CHERSONESUS CIMBRICA. 
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BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

FEBRUARY 9, 1844. 



It is considered that the evidence of any local connection 
between the Cimbri conquered by Marius^ and the Cherso- 
ncsus Cimbrica^ is insuiiicient to counterbalance the natural 
improbability of a long and difficult national migration. Of 
such a connection, however, the identity of name and the 
concurrent belief of respectable writers are prima facie evid- 
ence. This, however, is disposed of if such a theory as the 
following can be established, viz. that, for certain reasons, 
the knowledge of the precise origin and locality of the na- 
tions conquered by Marius was, at an early period, confused 
and indefinite ; that new countries were made known without 
giving any further information; that, hence, the locality of 
the Cimbri was always pushed forwards beyond the limits 
of the geographical areas accurately ascertained; and finally, 
that thus their supposed locality retrograded continually north- 
wards until it fixed itself in the districts of ISleswick and Jut- 
land , where the barrier of the sea and the increase of geo- 
graphical knowledge (with one exception) prevented it from 
getting farther. Now this view arises out of the examination 
of the language of the historians and geographers as exami- 
ned in order, from Sallust to Ptolemy. 

Of Sallust and Cicero, the language points to Gaul as the 
home of the nation in question; and that without the least 
intimation of its being any particularly distant portion of 
that country. *'Per idem tempus ad versus Gallos ab ducibus 
nostris, Q. Caepione et M. Manlio, mal6 pugnatum — Marius 
Consul absens factus, et ei decreta Provincia Gallia.'^ BelL 
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Jugurlh. 114. '^Ipsc ille Marias — influcntcs in Italiam Gal- 
loruin niaxinias copias reprossit.'* Cicero de Pror, Consul. 13. 
And lierc an objection may be anticipated. It is undoubtedly 
true tliat even if the Oimbri had originated in a locality so 
distant as the Chersonese, it would have been almost impos- 
sible to have made such a fact accurately understood, let 
it is also true, that if any material diftcrence had existed 
between the Cimbri and the Gauls of Gaul, such must have 
been familiarly known in Kome, since slaves of both sorts 
must there have been common. 

Coisar, whose evidence ought to be conclusive (inasmuch 
as he knew of Germany as well as of Gaul), fixes them to 
the south of the Marne and Seine. This we learn, not from 
the direct text, but from inference: **Gallo8 — a Jielgis Jla- 
trona ct Scquana dividit." J»elL Gall. i. **Helga8 — solos 
esse qui, patrum nostrum memoria, omni Gallia vexata, 
Teutones Cimbrosque intra fines sues ingredi prohibuerunt."' 
Bell. Gall. ii. 4. ]Sow if the Teutones and Cimbri bad moved 
from north to south, they would have clashed with the Bel- 
gaj first and with the other (iauls afterwards. The converse, 
however, was the fact. It is right here to state, that the 
last observation may be explained away by supposing, cither 
that the Teutones and Cimbri here meant may be a remnant 
of the confederation on their relurn, or else a portion that 
settled down in Gaul upon their way; or finally, a division 
that made a circle towards the place of their destination in 
a south-east direction. None of these however seem the plain 
and natural construction; and I would rather, if reduced to 
the alternative, read ^Uurmania^^ instead of ^^ Gallia*^ than 
acquiesce in the most probable of them. 

Diodorus Siculus, without defining their locality, deals 
throughout w^th the Cimbri as a Gaulish tribe. Besides this, 
he gives us one of the elements of the assumed indistinctness 
of ideas in regard to their origin, viz. their hypothetical 
connexion witli the Cimmerii. In this recognition of what 
might have been called the Cimmerian theory y he is followed 
by Strabo and Plutarch. — Diod. Sicnl. v. 32. Strabo vii. 
Plutarch. Vit. Marti. 

The next writer who mentions them is Strabo. In con- 
firmation of the view taken above, this author places the 
Cimbri on the northernmost limit of the area geographically 
known to him, viz. beyond Gaul and in Germany, between 
the Rhine and the Elbe: roii/ 6e FfQ^dvov^ cog slxov^ oT fih' 
nQoodgxTLoc nagrjxov^i tc5 'Slx^ava. ri/ogiiovrac d* ano rdv 
cx/JoAc5i/ rov 'Prjvov Xaftovtsg rfjv nQXV'^ f^^'ZP^ ^^^ "Akfiiog. 
Tovttov dl eicl yvoQi^citatoi. Eovyaa^goC xb aal KC^l^qov. 
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Ta di nigav zov ''j^Xfiiog ta npog ra ^Slxeavci nccvranaaiv 
ayvaaxa tjjitiv ianv. (B. iv.) Further proof that this was 
the frontier of the Roman world we get from the statement 
which soon follows, viz. that *Hhu8 much was known to the 
Romans from their successful wars, and that more would 
have been known had it not been for the injunction of Au- 
gustus forbidding his generals to cross the Kibe." Hi. iv.) 

Velleius Paterculus agrees with his contemporary Strabo. 
He places them beyond the IMiine and deals with them as 
Germans: — "turn CJimbri et Teutoni transcendere Rhenum, 
multis mox nostris suisque cladibus nobiles.'* (ii. 9.) "Effusa 
— immanis vis Germanarum gentium quibus nomen Cimbris 
et Teutonis erat." (Ibid. 12.) 

From the Germania of Tacitus a well-known passage will 
be considered in the sequel. Tacitus' locality coincides with 
that of Strabo. 

IHclemy. — Now the author who most mentions in detail 
the tribes beyond the Elbe is also the author who most push- 
es back the Cimbri towards the north. Coincident with his 
improved information as to the parts southward, he places 
them at the extremity of the area known to him : Kavxoi 
ot fiei^ovfg fiexQt. tov jik^iov Tiozccaov- i(p6^rjg di im avx^vu 
Tfjg Kifi^ix^g Xegaovilaov Ud^oveg^ avrjji/ di ti)v Xsgoovi^' 
oov vn%Q [liv Tovg £d^ovag^ Z^cyovXcivsg cctco dva^dv alta 
HafiakCyyioL^ Bixa Ko^avdot,^ vnag ovg Xdkoi' xal in vicsg- 
xdxovg dvOfiLxdxegoL fihv OovvdovOLOi^ dvaxoXixoixfgoi dh Xa~ 
govdsg, ndvxav 8\ agxxixaixtgoi Kv^ifigoi. — Ploiemwi Ger- 
mania. 

Such is the evidence of those writers, Greek or Roman, 
who deal with the local habitation of the Cimbri rather 
than with the general history of that tribe. As a measure 
of the indefinitudc of their ideas, we have the confusion, 
already noticed, between the Cimbri and Cimmerii, on the 
parts of Diodorus, Strabo, and Plutarch. A better measure 
occurs in the following extract from Pliny, who not only 
fixes the Cimbri in three places at once, but also (as far as 
we can find any meaning in his language) removes them so 
far northward as Norway : "Alteram genus Ingajvones, quo- 
rum pars Cimbri Teutoni ac Chaucorura gentes. Proximi 
Rheno Istsevones, quorum pars Cimbri meditorranei.*' (iv. 14.) 
"Proraontorium Cimbrorum excurrens in maria longe Peninsu- 
1am efficit quae Carthis appellatur.'' Ibid. *'Sevo Mens (the 
mountain-chains of Norway) immanem ad Cimbrorum usque 
promontorium efficit sinum , qui Codanus voeatur , refertus 
insulis, quarum clarissima Scandinavia, incompertaj magni- 
tudinis." (iv. 13.) Upon confusion like this it is not con- 
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sidcred necessary to expend further evidence. So few state- 
ments coincide^ that under all views there must be a mis- 
conception somewhere ; and of such misconception great must 
the amount be, to become more improbable than a national 
migration from Jutland to Italy. 

Over and above, however, this particular question of evi- 
dence, there stands a second one; viz. the determination of 
the Ethnographical relations of the nations under considera- 
tion. This is the point as to whether the Cimbri conquered 
by Marius were Celts or (Joths, akin to the Gauls, or akin 
to the Germans; a disputed point, and one which, for its 
own sake only, were worth discussing, even at the expense 
of raising a wholly independent question. Such however it 
is not. If the Cimbri were Celts, the improbability of their 
originating in the Cimbric Chersonese would be increased, 
and with it the amount of evidence required; since, laying 
aside other considerations, the natural unlikelihood of a large 
area being traversed by a mass of emigrants is greatly en- 
hanced by the fact of any intermediate portion of that area 
being possessed by tribes as alien to each other as the Gauls 
and Germans. Hence therefore the fact of the Cimbri being 
Celts will (if proved) be considered as making against the 
probability of their origin in the Cimbric Chersonese; whilst 
if they be shown to be Goths, the difficulties of the sup- 
position will be in some degree diminished. Whichever way 
this latter point is settled, something will be gained for the 
historian; since the supposed presence of Celts in the Cim- 
bric Chersonese has complicated more than one question in 
ethnography. 

Previous to proceeding in the inquiry it may be well to lay 
down once for all as a postulate, tliat whatever, in the way 
of ethnop:raphy, is proved concerning any one tribe of the 
Cimbro-Teutonic league, must be considered as proved con- 
cerning the remainder; since all explanations grounded upon 
the idea that one part was Gothic and another part Celtic 
have a certain amount of primd facie improbability to set 
aside. The same conditions as to the burden of proof apply 
also to any hypotheses founded on the notion of retiring Cim- 
bri posterior to the attempted invasion of Italy. On this point 
the list of authors quoted will not be brought below the time 
of Ptolemy. With the testimonies anterior to that writer, 
bearing upon the question of the ethnography, the attempt 
however will be made to be exhaustive. Furthermore, as 
the question in hand is not so much the absolute fact as to 
whether the Cimbri were Celts or Goths, but one as to the 
amount of evidence upon which we believe them to be either 
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the one or the other, statements will be noticed under the 
head of evidence, not because they are really proofs, but 
simply because they have ever been looked upon as such. 
Beginning then with the Germanic origin of the Cimbro- 
Teutonic confederation, and dealing separately with such 
tribes as are separately mentioned, we first find the 

Ambrones, — in the Anglo-Saxon poem called the Travel- 
ler's Song, there is a notice of a tribe called Ymbre^ Ymbras, 
or Vrntn-an. Suhm, the historian of Denmark, has allowed 
himself to imagine that these represent the Ambrones j and 
that their name still exists in that of the island Amron of 
the coast of Sleswick, and perhaps in Amcrlandy a part of 
Oldenburg. — Thorpe's note on the Traveller's Song in the 
Codex Exoniensis. 

Teuiones. — In the way of evidence of there being Teuto- 
nes amongst the Germans, over and above the associate men- 
tion of their names with that of the Cimbri, there is but 
little. They are not so mentioned either by Tacitus or Strabo. 
Ptolemy, however, mentions a) the Teutonarii, b) the Teu- 
tones: Tevtovodgioi xal Ovlqovvov — OaQadaivdv di xal 
Hvrjflcjv^ TevToveg xal ''JfiaQicoi. Besides this, however, 
arguments have been taken from a) the meaning of the root 
teut = people Qpiuda, M. G.; ^eod^ A. S.; dioi^ O. H. G.): 
b) the Saltus Teulobergivs: c) the supposed connection of the 
present word Deut-sch = German with the classical word Teut-- 
ones. These may briefly be disposed of. 

a.) It is not unlikely for an invading nation to call them- 
selves fhe nation^ (he nations, the people^ &c. Neither, if the 
tribe in question had done so (presuming them to have been 
Germans or Goths), would the word employed be very un- 
like Teuton-es. Although the word ^iud-a = nation or people, 
is generally strong in its declension (so making the plural 
^iud-ds), it is found also in a weak form with its plural 
thiot-im=i Teuton-. See Deutsche Grammatik, i. 630. 

b.) The Saltus Teutobergius mentioned by Tacitus [Ann. i. 60) 
can scarcely have taken its name from a tribe, or, on the 
other hand, have given it to one. It means either the hill of 
the people, or the city of the people; according as the syllable 
"berg- is derived from bdirgs = a hill, or from baurgs=za 
city. In either case the compound is allowable, e. g. diot- 
wec^ public way, O. H. G.; thiod-ATflr/Ao , robber of the people, 
0. S.; )^e6di'Cyning , J)eod-»i^flrrc, boundary of the nation y A. S.; 
bi6d-/tf/M/, ^iod-r^i^r, people's way, Icelandic; — Theud-^-w/n/5, 
Theud-tf-/mflfa, l^YienA-i-gotha , proper names (from \iud')\ 
A/m//-b€rac, re//-perac; /r/Sw-perac, O. H. G.; A/Vwmbiorg, 
ptf^idrg, Icelandic (from bdirgs ^= hill) — ascipnrc, hasalf nrc, 
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ON THE EXISTENCE OF A NATION 

BEARING THE NAME OF SERES OR A 

COUNTRY CALLED SERICA OR 

, TERRA SERICA. 

FROM 

THE CLASSICAL MUSEUM OF 1846. VOL. 3. 



The following train of thought presented itself to the writer 
upon the perusal of Mr. James Yates's learned and inter- 
esting work entitled Textrinum Antiquorum or an account 
of the art of weaving among the ancients. With scarcely a 
single exception the facts and references are supplied from 
that work so that to the author of the present paper nothing 
belongs beyond the reasoning that he has applied to them. 

This statement is made once for all for the sake of saving 
a multiplicity of recurring references. 

The negative assertions as well as the positive ones are 
also made upon the full faith in the exhaustive learning of 
the writer in question. 

Now the conviction that is come to is this, that no tribe, 
nation or country ever existed which can be shewn to have 
borne, either in the vernacular or in any neighbouring lan- 
guage, the name Seres, Serica, or Terra Scrica or any equi- 
valent term, a conclusion that may save some trouble to the 
inoiiirers into ancient geography. 

The nation called Seres has never had a specific existence 
lender that name. Whence then originated the frequent in- 
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dications of such a nation recurring in the writinjrs of the 
ancients? The doctrine, founded upon the facts of Mr. Yates 
and laid down as a j)ropo8ition, is as follows. — 

That the name un<lcr which the article sifk was introdu- 
ced to the (i rocks and Komans wore the appearance of a 
Gentile adjoitive and that the imaginary root of the accre- 
dited adjective passed for the substantive name of a nation. 
Tims, in the original form strir, the -/r had the apjKjar- 
ance of being an adjectival termination, as in Medic-us 
Ptrsic-us &c. ; whilst ser- was treated as the substantive name 
of a nation or peoi)le from whence the article in question 
(i. e. the sen'c article) was derived. The Seres therefore 
were the hypotlietieal producers of the article that bore their 
name (srnr) Whether this view involves more improbabilities 
than the current one will be seen from the fortlicoming ob- 
servations. — 

1. In the first place the crude form serie was neither Latin 
nor (J reek, so that the -tc could not be adjectival. 

2. Neither was it in the simpler form ser- that the term 
was introduced into the classical languages so that the ad- 
jectival -fc might be appended afterwards. — 

3. The name in question whatever niight have been its 
remote origin was introduced into Greece from the Semitic 
tongues (probably the Phoenician) and was the word p'^no 
in Isaiah A IX. 9. where the p"^ (the -/>•) is not an adjectival 
appendage but a ratlical part of the word. And here it may 
be well to indicate that, except under the improbable supposi- 
tion that the Hebrew name was borrowed from the GrecK or 
Latin, it is a matter of indifference whether the word in ques- 
tion was indigenous to the Semitic Languages or introduced 
from abroad, and also that is a matter of indifference whether 
silk was known in the time of the Old Testament or not. 
It is sufficient if a term afterwards applied to that article was 
Hebrew at the time of Isaiah. Of any connection between 
the substance called pno and a nation called Seres there is 
in the Semitic tongues no trace. The fcaindation of the pre- 
sent scepticism originated in the observati<m that the suppo- 
sed national existence of the Seres coincided with the intro- 
duction of the term sen'c into languages where ic- was an 
adjectival affix. — 

As early as the Augustan age the substantive Seres ap- 
pears by the side of the adjective Sen'cus, Li Virgil, Ho- 
race and Ovid the words may be found and from this time 
downwards the express notice of a nation so called is found 
through a long series of writers. — 

Kotwithstnnding this it is as late as the time of Mela be- 
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fore wc find any author mentioning with detail and preci- 
sion a geographical nationality for the Seres. **He (Mela) 
describes tnem as a very honest people who brought what 
they had to sell, laid it down and went away and then return- 
ed for the price of it*' (Yates p. 184) Now this notice is 
anything rather than definite. Its accuracy moreover may be 
suspected, since it belongs to the ambiguous class of what 
may be called convertible descriptions. The same story is 
told of an African nation in Herodotus IV. 169. 

To the statement of Mela we may add a notice from Am- 
mianus Marcellinus of the quiet and peaceable character of 
the Seres (XXIII. 6.) and a statement from the novelist Ilclio- 
dorus that at the nuptials of Theagenes and Charicloa the 
ambassadors of the Sores came bringing the thread and 
webs of their spiders (Aethiop. X. p. 494. Commelini). 

Now notices more definite than the above of the national 
existence of the Seres anterior to the time of Justinian we have 
none whilst subsequently to the reign of that emperor there 
is an equal silence on the part both of historians and geo- 
graphers. Neither have modern ethnographers found un- 
equivocal traces of tribes bearing that nauie. 

The probability of a confusion like the one indicated at 
the commencement of the paper is increased by the facts 
stated in p. 222. of the Textrinum. Here we see that besides 
Pausanias, Hesychius, Photius and other writers give two 
senses to the root 5^r-which they say is (1.) a worm (2.) 
the name of a nation. Probably Clemens Alexandrinus does 
the same vrjaa ;fpt;^oi;, xal CfJQag ^Ivdixovg^ xccl rovg TCEQi- 
igyovg Pofifivxag xaiQuv i^vxag. A passage from Ulpian (Tex- 
trinum p. 192) leads to the belief that a^gag here means 
silk-worm. Vestimentorum sunt omnia lanea lineaque, vel 
serica vel bombycina. 

Finally the probability of the assumed confusion is veri- 
fied by the statement of Procopius avrr] Ss ioxiv ri fista^a^ 
is ^*? fidifaaL xriv ea^rjxa fgyd^^ad^aL ^ ijv ndXai ulvnXXrjveg 
yfrjdcxrjv ixdXovv ^ tavvv dl (SrjQLxijv ovo^cc^ovOlv. (De Bell, 
Persic. I. 20.). 

Militating against these views I find little unsusceptible of 
explanation. — 

1 . The expression CrjQLxa degfiaxa of the author of the Pc- 
riplus Maris Erythraei means skins from the silk country. 

2. The intricacy introduced into the question by a passage 
of Procopius is greater. In the account of the first intro- 
duction of the silk worm into Europe in the reign of Justi- 
nian tho monks who introduced it having arrived from In- 
dia stated that they had long residW in the country called 
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Serinda inhabited by Indian nations where they had learned 
how raw silk mipjht be produced in the country of the 
Romans (Textrinum p. 231). This is so much in favor of the 
root Scr- bein^ pentile, but at the same time so much against 
the Seres being Chinese. Sanskrit scholars may perhaps ad- 
just this matter. The Serinda is probably the fabulous Se- 
rendib. 

In the countries around the original localities of the silk- 
worm the name for silk is as follows — 

In (Korean Sir. 

Chinese se. 

Mongolian sirkek, 

Mandcboo sirghe. 

It is the conviction of the present writer that a nation 
called Seres had no geographical existence. 



ON THE EYTOENCE OF A CONNECTION 

BETWEEN THE CIMBRI AND THE 

CHERSONESUS CIMBRICA. 

READ 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

PEBRUABY 9, 1844. 

It is considered that the evidence of any local connection 
between the Cimbri conquered by Marius, and the Clierso- 
nesus Cimbrica, is insufticient to counterbalance the natural 
improbability of a long and difficult national migration. Of 
such a connection, however, the identity of name and the 
concurrent belief of respectable writers are priind facie evid- 
ence. This, however, is disposed of if such a theory as the 
following can be established, viz. that, for certain reasons, 
the knowledge of the precise origin and locality of the na- 
tions conquered by Marius was, at an early period, confused 
and indefinite; that new countries were made known without 
giving any further information; that, hence, the locality of 
the Cimbri was always pushed forwards beyond the limits 
of the geographical areas accurately ascertained; and finally, 
that thus their supposed locality retrograded continually north- 
wards until it fixed itself in the districts of Sleswick and Jut- 
land , where the barrier of the sea and the increase of geo- 
graphical knowledge (with one exception) prevented it from 
getting farther. Now this view arises out of the examination 
of the language of the historians and geographers as exami- 
ned in order, from Sallust to Ptolemy. 

Of Sallust and Cicero, the language points to Gaul as the 
home of the nation in question; and that without the least 
intimation of its being any particularly distant portion of 
that country. **Per idem tempus advcrsus Gallos ab ducibus 
nostris , Q. Csepione et M. Manlio , mali pugnatum — Marius 
Consul absens factus, et ei decreta Provincia Gallia." BelL 
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Jugnrth. 114. '^Ipso ille Marius — influcntos in Italiam Gal- 
loruiu maximas cMjpias rcprossit.'* Cicero de /Vor. Consul. 13. 
And here an objection may be anticipated. It is iindonbtedly 
tnie that even if the Cimbri had originated in a locality so 
distant as the Chersonese, it would have been almost impos- 
sible to have made such a fact accurately understood, let 
it is also true, that if any material difference had existed 
between the Cind^ri and the Gauls of Gaul, such must have 
been familiarly known in Kome, since slaves of both sorts 
must there have been common. 

Ciesar, whose evidence ought to be conclusive (inasmuch 
as he knew of Germany as well as of Gaul), fixes them to 
the s(mth of the Slarne and Seine. This we learn, not from 
the direct text, but from inference: **Galh)8 — a JJelgis Ma- 
trona ct Scquana dividit.'* 7W/. Gaii. i. "i^elgas — solos 
esse qui, patrum nostrum memoria, omni Gallia vexata, 
Teutcmes Cimbrosque intra fines sues ingredi prohibuerunt." 
/>V//. Gaii. ii. 4. Kow if the Teutones and Cimbri bad moved 
from north to soutli, they would have clashed with the Bcl- 
gre first and with the other Gauls afterwards. The converse, 
however, was the fact. It is right here to state, that the 
last observation may be explained away by supposing, either 
that the Teutones and Cimbri here meant may be a remnant 
of the confederation on their return, or else a portion that 
settled down in Gaul upon their way; or finally, a division 
that made a circle towards the place of their destination in 
a south-east direction. None of these however seem the plain 
and natural construction; and I would rather, if reduced to 
the alternative, read ^^Germania^^ instead of ^^Gailia^* than 
acquiesce in the most probable of them. 

Diodorus Siculus, Avithout defining their locality, deals 
throughout with the Cimbri as a Gaulish tribe. Besides this, 
he gives us one of the elements of the assumed indistinctness 
of ideas in regard to their origin, viz. their hypothetical 
connexion with the Cinnnerii. In this recognition of what 
might have been called the Cimmerian theory , he is followed 
by Strabo and Plutarch. — Died. Sicui. v. 32. Strabo vii. 
Plutarch. Vit. Marii. 

The next writer who mentions them is Strabo. In con- 
firmation of the view taken above, this author places the 
Cimbri on the northernmost limit of the area geographically 
known to him, viz. beyond Gaul and in Germany, between 
the Rhine and the Elbe: tdv 6e FfQ^dvav^ cog elxov^ oi filv 
nQoadgxTLoc nagrjxov^i to5 'Slxsavci. rvoQiXovrai d* dno rdv 
cx/JoAc5i/ rot; 'Ptjvov Xaftovzfg rffv dgxV'^ l^^XQ^ ^^^ "Akfiiog. 
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Ta de nigav zov "j^Xfiiog ta npog ra ^Slxeavci navranaaiv 
ayvaoxa 7)(itv ianv. (B. iv.) Further proof that this was 
the frontier of the Roman world we get from the statement 
which soon follows, viz. that ^Hhus much was known to the 
Romans from their successful wars, and that more would 
have been known had it not been for the injunction of Au- 
gustus forbidding his generals to cross the Elbe/' Hi. iv.) 

Velleius Patcrculus agrees witli his contemporary otrabo. 
He places them beyond the Rhine and deals with them as 
Germans: — **tum Cimbri et Teutoni transcendere Rhenum, 
mnltis mox nostris suisque cladibus nobiles.*' (ii. 9.) *^Effusa 
— iramanis vis Germanarum gentium quibus nomen Cimbris 
et Teutonis erat." (Ibid. 12.) 

From the Germania of Tacitus a well-known passage will 
be considered in the sequel. Tacitus' locality coincides with 
that of Strabo. 

Ptolemy. — Now the author who most mentions in detail 
the tribes beyond the Elbe is also the author who most push- 
es bjick the Cimbri towards the north. Coincident witli his 
improved information as to the parts southward, he places 
them at the extremity of the area known to him: Kavxoi, 
ol iteC^iovBg iLBXQi xov ^jik^iov Ttoxcmov- icps^^g di iTti avxevcc 
Tfjg KifiBgix^g Xsgaoviloov Ud^ovsg^ at5Tj}i/ di ti)i/ XsQCovrj- 
tfov vxsQ fiiv rovg Ud^ovag^ ^cyovXciveg aTto dva^dv elta 
HafiakCyyioi^ bIxu Kofiavdot,^ vtcbq ovg XakoL' xal izi vicsg- 
xdxovg dv(J[ii,xcix€Qoi fihv OovvdovOtoi^ avaxokiX(6xfQOL dh Xa- 
Qovdsg^ ndvz€3v 6e aQxxixaxsgoL KviifigoL, — Plolcmwi Ger- 
mania. 

Such IS the evidence of those writers, Greek or Roman, 
who deal with the local habitation of the Cimbri rather 
than with the general history of that tribe. As a measure 
of the indefinitudc of their ideas, we have the confusion, 
already noticed, between the Cimbri and Cimmcrii, on the 
parts of Diodorus, Strabo, and Plutarch. A better measure 
occurs in the following extract from Pliny, who not only 
fixes the Cimbri in three places at once, but also (as far as 
we can find any meaning in his language) removes them so 
far northward as Norway : "Alterum genus Ingajvones, quo- 
rum pars Cimbri Teutoni ac Chaucorura gentes. Proximi 
Rheno Istsevones, quorum pars Cimbri mediterranei.*' (iv. 14.) 
'*Promontorium Cimbrorura excurrens in maria longe Peninsu- 
1am efficit quae Carthis appellatur." Ibid. *'Sevo Mons (the 
mountain-chains of Norway) immanem ad Cimbrorum usque 
promontorium efficit sinum , qui Codanus vocatur , refertus 
insulis, quarum clarissima Scandinavia, incompertai magni- 
tudinis." (iv. 13.) Upon confusion like this it is not con- 
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sidered necessary to expend further evidence. So few state- 
ments coincide, that under ail views there must be a mis- 
conception somewhere ; and of such misconception great must 
the amount be, to become more improbable than a national 
migration from Jutland to Italy. 

Over and above, however, this particular question of evi- 
dence, there stands a second one; viz. the determination of 
the Ethnographical relations of the nations under considera- 
tion. This is the point as to whether the Cimbri conquered 
by Marius were Celts or Goths, akin to the Gauls, or akin 
to the Germans; a disputed point, and one which, for its 
own sake only, were worth discussing, even at the expense 
of raising a wholly independent question. Such however it 
is not. If the Cimbri were Celts, the improbability of their 
originating in the Cimbric Chersonese would be increased, 
and with it the amount of evidence required; since, laying 
aside other considerations, the natural unlikelihood of a large 
area being traversed by a mass of emigrants is greatly en- 
hanced by the fact of any intermediate portion ot that area 
being possessed by tribes as alien to each other as the Gauls 
and Germans. Hence therefore the fact of the Cimbri being 
Celts will (if proved) be considered as making against the 
probability of their origin in the Cimbric Chersonese; whilst 
if they be shown to be Goths, the difficulties of the sup- 
position will be in some degree diminished. Whichever way 
this latter point is settled, something will be gained for the 
historian; since the supposed presence of Celts in the Cim- 
bric Chersonese has complicated more than one question in 
ethnography. 

Previous to proceeding in the inquiry it may be well to lay 
down once for all as a postulate, tnat whatever, in the way 
of ethnography, is proved concerning any one tribe of the 
Cimbro-Tcutonic league, must be considered as proved con- 
cerning the remainder; since all explanations grounded upon 
the idea that one part was Gothic and another part Celtic 
have a certain amount of primd facie improbability to set 
aside. The same conditions as to the burden of proof apply 
also to any hypotheses founded on the notion of retiring Cim- 
bri posterior to the attempted invasion of Italy. On this point 
the list of authors quoted will not be brought below the time 
of Ptolemy. With the testimonies anterior to that writer, 
bearing upon the question of the ethnography, the attempt 
however will be made to be exhaustive. Furthermore, as 
the question in hand is not so much the absolute fact as to 
whether the Cimbri were Celts or Goths, but one as to the 
amount of evidence upon which we believe them to be either 
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the one or the other, statements will be noticed under the 
head of evidence, not because they are really proofs, but 
simply because they have ever been looked upon as such. 
Beginning then with the Germanic origin of the Cimbro- 
Teutonic confederation, and dealing separately with such 
tribes as are separately mentioned, we tirst find the 

Ambrones. — in the Anglo-Saxon poem called the Travel- 
ler's Song, there is a notice of a tribe called Vmbre^ VmhraSj 
or I'mbran. Suhm, the historian of Denmark, has allowed 
himself to imagine that these represent the Ambrones j and 
that their name still exists in that of the island Amron of 
the coast of Sleswick, and perhaps in Amerland, a part of 
Oldenburg. — Thorpe's note on the Traveller's Song in the 
Codex Exoniensis, 

Teuiones. — In the way of evidence of there being Teuto- 
nes amongst the Germans, over and above the associate men- 
tion of their names with that of the Cimbri, there is but 
little. They are not so mentioned either by Tacitus or Strabo. 
Ptolemy, however, mentions a) the Teutonarii, b) the Teu- 
tones: TivxovoaQioi, xal Ovlqovvol — OaQadaivciv di xal 
2^vfjfic}v^ TevToveg xal ''^[laQTtot,, Besides this, however, 
arguments have been taken from a) the meaning of the root 
teut = people Qpiuda, M. G.; ^eodj A. S.; diot^ O. H. G.): 
b) the Saitus Teulobergivs : c) the supposed connection of tho 
present word Deut-sch = German with the classical word Zew/- 
ones. These may briefly be disposed of. 

a.) It is not unlikely for an invading nation to call them- 
selves the nation y the nations y the people ^ &c. Neither, if the 
tribe in question had done so (presuming them to have been 
Germans or Goths), would the word employed be very un- 
like Teuton-es. Although the word ^iud-a = nation or people, 
is generally strong in its declension (so making the plural 
^iud-ds), it is found also in a weak form with its plural 
thiol-un=z Teuton-. See Deutsche Grammatik, i. 630. 

b.) The Saitus Teutobergius mentioned by Tacitus [Ann, i. 60) 
can scarcely have taken its name from a tribe, or, on the 
other hand, have given it to one. It means either the hill of 
the people, or the city of the people; according as the syllable 
-berg- is derived from bdirgs = a hill, or from baiirgs — a 
city. In either case the compound is allowable, e. g, diot- 
irec, public way, O. H. G.; ihio^-scatho , robber of the people, 
O. S. ; ]^e6d-cyning, peod-mearc, boundary of the nation, A. S.; 
bi6d-/am/, \\6d,'Vegr, people's way, Icelandic; — Theud-e-w/rw5, 
Theud-^-/mflfflr, Theud-i-^o/A^, proper names (from J)/we/-): 
himil'herBC, iW/-perac; /ri3?/-perac, O. H. G.; himinhwrg, 
vaihibrg, Icelandic (from bdirgs ^= hill) — asciipnrc, hasal furc. 
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saNzfUTC, &c., O. H. G. (from baurgs=^city). The particu- 
lar word diot-puruc =civitas magna occurs in O. H. G. — See 
Deulsdie Grammatik , iii. p. 478. 

c. Akin to this is the reasoning founded upon the connec- 
tion (real or supposed) between the root Te\it~ in Teuton-^ 
and the root dent- in Deut-sch. It runs thus. The syllable 
in question is connnon to the word Teu(-one$, Teui-onicus, 
Theod-fscus, tetid-iscns, ieui-isais, tut-iske, dut-iske^ tiut-scf^^ 
deul-sch; whilst the word Deut-sch means German. As the 
/l^/i r Teut-ones were Germans, so were the Oimbri also. Kow this 
Jj|^\^(]|jy(i^line of argument is set aside by the circumstance that the 
A jf syllable Tai(- in Teut-ones and teut-onicus, as the names of 
i,;C^\AX • ^{jg confederates of the Cimbri, is wholly unconnected with 
/ ' -. the Teut- in theod-iscus, and JJcul-sch. This is fully shown 
l\/ti /l#^fl>toii^"^™ ^^ ^^^ dissertation on the words German and Dutch, 
*^^^^^^Ki its oldest form the latter word iwiitini popular, national 
vernacular; it was an adjective applied to the vulgar tongue y 
or the vernacular German, in opposition to the Latin. In 
the tenth century the secondary form Teul-onicus came in 
vogue even with German writers. Whether this arose out 
of imitation of the Latin form Jiomamce, or out of the idea 
of an historical connection with the Teutones of the classics, 
is immaterial. It is clear that the present word deut-sch 
proves nothing respecting the Teulones, Perhaps, however, 
as early as the time of Martial the word Teutonicus was used 
in a general sense, denoting the Germans in general. Certain 
it is that before his time it meant the particular people con- 
quered by Marius, irrespective of origin or locality. — See 
Grimm's Deulsc/ie Grammatiky u p. 17, 3rd edit. Martial, 
xiv. 26, Teuton fci capillL Claudian. in Eutrop. i. 406, Teu- 
tonicum fwslem. 

The Cimbri. — Evidence to the Gothic origin of the Cimbri 
(treated separately) begins with the writers under Augustus 
and Tiberius. 

Veil, Paterculus. — The testimony of this writer as to. the 
affinities of the nations in question is involved in his testi- 
mony as to their locality, and, consequently, subject to the 
same criticism. His mention of them (as Germans) is inci- 
dental. 

Sfrabo. — Over and above the references already made, 
Strabo has certain specific statements concerning the Cimbri : 
a,) That according to a tradition (which he does not believe) 
they left their country on account of an inundation of the 
sea. This is applicable to Germany rather than to Gaul. 
This liability to inundations must not, however, be supposed 
to indicate a locality in the Cimbric Chersonese as well as 
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a German origin, since the coast between the Scheldt and 
Elbe is as obnoxious to the ocean as the coasts of Holstein, 
Sleswick and Jutland, b.) That against the German Cimbri 
and Teutones the Belgse alone kept their ground — (S<Tr£ 
fiovovg (Bilyag) avxixeiv nQog r^v rdv rsQfidvav icpodov, 
K^lifiQdv xal Tavrovav, (iv. 3.) This is merely a translation 
of C»sar (see above^ with the interpolation rsQ^dvav, 
c.) That they inhabitea their original country, and that the^ 
sent ambassadors to Augustus — xal yccQ vvv ixovoi njv %(d- 
Q€tv rjfv Hxov ngox^QOVy xal ijta^ilfav red Uefia^xp StoQOV xov 
tsQcixaxov TcaQ* avxotg^ kefirjxa^ aCxovfisvoi q)LkCav xal afi- 
vffixiav tmf VTCovQyfiivov ' xvxovxsg 8\ (ov tIj^lovv dqyfJQav. 
(B. i.) Full weight must be given to the definite character 
of this statement. 

Taciius. — Tacitus coincides with Strabo, in giving to the 
Cimbri a specific locality, and in stating special circum- 
stances of their history. Let full weight be given to the words 
of a writer like Tacitus; but let it also be remembered that 
he wrote from hearsay evidence, that he is anything rather 
than an independent witness, that his statement is scarcely 
reconciieable with those of Ptolemy and Caesar, and that 
above all the locality which both he and Strabo give the 
Cimbri is also the locality of the Sicambri, of which latter 
tribe no mention is made by Tacitus, although their war6 
with the Romans were matters of comparatively recent history. 
For my own part, 1 think, that between a confusion of the 
Cimbri with the Cimmerii on the one hand, and of the Cimbri 
with the Sicambri on the other, we have the clue to the mis- 
conceptions assumed at the commencement of the paper. 
There is no proof that in the eyes of the writers under the 
Republic, the origin of the Cimbri was a matter of either 
doubt or speculation. Catulus , in the History of his Consul- 
ship, commended by Cicero {Bru(us, xxxv.), and SvHa in his 
Commentaries, must have spoken of them in a straightforward 
manner as Gauls, otherwise Cicero and Sallust would have spo- 
ken of them less decidedly. (See Plutarch's Li/^e of Marius, 
and nole,^ ^Confusion arose when Greek readers of Homer and 
Herodotus began to theorize, and this grow greater when 
formidable enemies under the name of Sicambri were found in 
Germany. It is highly probable that in both Strabo and 
Tacitus we have a commentary on the lines of Horace — 

Te cffide gaudentes Sicambri 
Compositis venerantur armis. 

*'Eumdem (with the Chauci, Catti, and Cherusci) Germanise 
sinam proximi Oceano Cimbri tenent, parva nunc civitas, 

7* 
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sed gloria ingens: vetcrisquc famse lata vestigia manent, 
utr^que rip«l castra ac spatia, quorum ambitu nunc quoque 
metiaris moleni manusque gcntis^ ct tarn magni exitus fidem 
— occasione discordiffi nostrie et civilium armoruni , expug- 
natis legionum hibernis, etiam Gallias affectavere; ac rursus 
pulsi, inde proximis temporibus triumphati inagis quarn victi 
sunt." {German. 38.) 

Justin, — Justin writtiS — '*Simul e Germanid Cimbros — 
inund^sse Italiam." Now this extract would be valuable if 
we were sure that the word Germania came from Justin's ori- 
ginal^ Trogus Ponipeius; who was a Vocontian Gaul, living 
soon after the Cimbric defeat. To him, however, the term 
Germania must have been wholly unknown; since, besides 
general reasons, Tacitus says — "Germanite vocabulum recens 
et nuper additum : quoniam , qui prinmm Rhenum transgressi 
Gallos expulerint, ac nunc Tungri, tunc Germani vocati 
sint: ita nationis nomen, non gentis evaluiase paullatim, ut 
omnes, primiim a victore ob metum, mox a seipsis invento 
nomine Germani vocarentur." Justin's interpolation of Ger- 
mania corresponds with the similar one on the part of Strabo. 

Such is the evidence for the Germanic origin of the Cimbri 
and Teutones, against which may now be set the following 
testimonies as to their affinity with the Celts, eachtribcr being 
dealt with separately. 

The Ambrones. — Strabo mentions them along Avith the Ti- 
gurini , an undoubted Celtic tribe — Kara xov TtQog "A^^qq- 
vag xal Tavyevovg Ttokeuov. 

Suetonius places them Avith the Transpadani — "per Am- 
bronas et Transpadanos." {Ccesar, § 9.) 

Plutarch mentions that their war-cries were understood 
and answered by the Ligurians. . Now it is possible that the 
Ligurians were Celts, whilst it is certain that they were not 
Goths. 

T/ie Teutones, — Appian speaks of the Teutones having in- 
vaded Noricum, an(f this under the head Kilrixa. 

Florus calls one of the kings of the Teutones Teutobocchus, 
a name Celtic rather than Gothic. 

Virgil has the following lines: — 

late jam tum ditione premebat 

Sarrastes populos, et quie rigat ajquora Sarnus; 

Quique Kufas, Batulmnque toiicnt, atque arva Colennae; 

Et quos malifera? dospcetant moenia Abellaj: 

Teutonico ritu soliti torqucrc caieias, 

Tegmina queis capitum raptus de subere cortex, 

^rataeque micant peltae, micat serens ensis. — jEh, vii. 737 — 743. 
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Now this word caieia may be a provincialism from the neigh- 
bourhood of Sarraste. It may also (amongst other things) 
be a true Teutonic word. From what follows it will appear 
that this latter view is at least as likely as any other. The 
commentators state that it is vox Ce/tica. That this is true 
may be seen from the following forms — Irish: ga, spear, 
Javelin; gaoth, ditto, a dart; goth, a spear (O'Reilly); gaothadh, 
a javelin; gadh, spear; gai , ditto; crann gaidh, spear-shafl 
(Begly) — Cornish: gcu, gew, gu, gui=^ lance, spear ^ javelin, 
shaft (Pryce) — Breton: goas^ ^o^^ (Rostremer). 

The Cimbri — The Teutones, — Of either the Cimbri sepa- 
rately or of the Cimbri and Teutones collectively, being of 
Gallic origin, we have, in the way of direct evidence, the 
testimonies exhibited above, viz. of Sallust, Cicero, Caesar, 
Diodoms. To this may be added tliat of Dion Cassius, who 
not only had access to the contemporary accounts which 
spoke of them as Gauls, but also was enabled to use them 
critically, being possessed of information concerning Germany 
as well as France. 

Of Appian the whole evidence goes one way, viz. that 
the tribes in question were Gauls. His expressions are: Ttlst- 
6TOV XI xal fiaxtficitarov — XQW'^ Keltdv sig trjv 'iraUav 
xal zTjfV rakaxCav Bice^aks, (iv. 2.) In his book on Illyria 
he states that the Celts and Cimbri, along with the Illyrian 
tribe of the Autariae, had, previous to the battle against Ma- 
rius, attacked Delphi and suflfered for their impiety. (ikXvQ. 
d. 4.) 

Quintilian may be considered to give us upon the subject 
the notions of two writers — Virgil , and either Caesar or 
Crassus. In dealing, however, with the words of Quintilian, 
it will be seen that there are two assumptions. That either 
Caesar or Crassus considered the Cimbri to be Gauls we infer 
from the following passage: — "Rarum est autem, ut oculis 
subjicere contingat (sc, vituperationem) , ut fecit C. Julius, 
qui cum Helvio Manciae saepius obstropenti sibi diceret, jam 
oslendam, qualis sis: isque plane instaret interrogatione, qua- 
lem se tandem ostensurus esset, digito denionstravit imagi- 
nern Galli in scuto- Mariano Cimbrico pictam , cui Mancia 
tuin simillimus est visus. Tabernae autem erant circum Fo- 
rum, ac sciitum illud signi gratis positum.'* Inst. Oral. vi. 
.3. 38. Pliny tells the story of Crassus (39. 4.). Althoue:h 
in this passage the word upon which the argument turns has 
been written galJi, and translated cock , the current interpre- 
tation is the one given above. — Vid. not. ed. Gesner. 

In the same author is preserved the epigram of Virgil's 
called Catalecta, and commented on by Ausonius of Bor- 
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deaux. Here wo learn that T. Annius Chnher was a Gaul; 7 
whilst it is assumed that there was no other reason to believe - 
that he was called Chnher than that of his being descended - 
from some slave or freedman of that nation: — ^'>ion appa- 
reat affectatio, in quam mirifice Virgilius, 

Corinthionim ainator isto vorborum, 
lUe isto rhotor: namquc quatonus totus 
Thucydidos Britanniis, Attica? fcbros, 
rrtM-(Fallicuin, min-, al- spina? male illisit. 
Ita omnia ista verba miscuit fratri. 

Cimber hie fuit a quo fratrem necatum hoc Ciceronis dictum 
notatum est; Germunum Cimbei- occidit^^ — Inst. Orat. \\\u 3. 
cum noL 

Die, quid significent Catalecta Maronis? in his al- 

C<»ltanim posuit, sequitur non lucidius iau-^ 

Et quod gennano mistum male letiferum min-. — Auson. 

Undoubtedly the pronunciation here ridiculed is that of the - 
Gauls, and it is just possible that in it is foreshadowed the 
curtailed form that the Latin tongue in general puts on in 
the present French. Again, the slave whose courage failed 
him when ordered to slay Caius Marius is called both a Gaul 
and a Cimbrian by Plutarch, as well as by Lucan. In the 
latter writer we have probably but a piece of rhetoric {Phar- 
salia. lib. ii.) 

Amongst tribes undoubtedly Gallic the Nervii claimed des- 
cent from the Teutones and Cimbri. The passage of Taci- 
tus that connects the Nervii with the Germans connects them 
also with the Treveri. Now a well-known passage in St. 
Jerome tells us that the Treveri wore Gauls: — Nbq^lol rfiav 
S\ Ki)ifiQcov xal TtVTovav axoyovoi, — Appian, iv. 1. 4. 
^*Treveri et Nervii circa adfectationem Germanicro originis 
• ultro ambitiosi sunt, tamquam, per banc gloriam sanguinis, 

a shnilitudine ct inertia (Jallorum separentur.'* German. 28. 
Finally, in the Life of Marius by Plutarch we have dialo- 
gues between the Cimbri and the Romans. Now a Gallic 
interpreter was probable, but not so a German one. 

Such are the notices bearing upon the ethnography of the 
Cimbri. Others occur, especiallv amongst the poets; of 
these little or no use can be made, for a reason indicated 
above. Justin speaks of embassies between Mithridates and 
the Cimbri. Suetonius connects the Cimbri with the Gallic 
Senones; he is writing however about Germany, so that his 
evidence, slight as it is, is neutralized. Theories grounded 
upon the national name may be raised on both sides ; Cimbri 
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may .coincide with either the Germanic kempa = a warrior or 
champion, or with the Celtic Ct/mnj = Cambrians. Equally 
equivocal seem the arguments drawn from the descriptions 
either of their physical conformation or their manners. The 
silence of the Grothic traditions as to the Cimbri being Ger- 
manic, proves more in the way of negative evidence than 
the similar silence of the Celtic ones, since the Gothic le- 
gends are the most numerous and the most ancient. Besides 
this, they deal very especially with genealogies, national 
and individual. The name of Bojorix, a Cimbric king men- 
tioned in Epitome Liviana (Ixvii.), is Celtic rather than Go- 
thic, although in the latter dialects proper names ending in 
--ric^ (Afaric, Genseric) frequently occur. 

Measuring the evidence, which is in its character essen- 
tially cumulative, consisting of a number of details unim- 
portant in themselves, but of value when taken in the mass, 
the balance seems to be in favour of the Cimbri, Teutones 
and Arabrones being Gauls rather than Germans, Celts rather 
than Goths. 

An argument now forthcoming stands alone, inasmuch as 
it seems to prove two things at once, viz. not only the Celtic 
origin of the Cimbri, but, at the same time, their locality 
in the Cliersonese. It is brought forward by Dr. Pritchard 
in his ^Physical History of Mankind,* and runs as follows: 

— {a,) It is a statement of Pliny that the sea in their neigh- 
bourhood was called by the Cimbri Morimartisa, or the dead 
sea = mare mortuum. (b.) It is a fact that in Celtic Welsh 
mor marwth = mare mortuum, morimarusa, dead sea. Hence 
the language of the Cimbric coast is to be considered as 
Celtic. Now the following facts invalidate this conclusion: 

— (1.) Putting aside the contradictions in Pliny's statement, 
the epithet dead is inapplicable to either the German Ocean 
or the Baltic. (2.) Pliny's authority was a writer named 
Philemon: out of the numerous Philemons enumerated by 
Fabricius, it is likely that the one here adduced was a con- 
teraporarv of Alexander the Great; and it is not probable 
that at tliat time glosses from the Baltic were known in 'the 
Mediterranean. (3.) The subject upon which this Philemon 
wrote was the Homeric Poems. This, taken along with the 
geography of the time, makes it highly probable that the 
original Greek was not Kia^goij but Kl^iibqiol'^ indeed we 
are not absolutely sure of Pliny having written Cimbri, (4.) 
As applied to Cimmerian sea the epithet dead was applicable. 
(5.) The term Morimarusa = mare mortuum ^ although good 
Celtic, is better Slavonic, since throughout that stock of 
languages; as in many other of the Indo-European tongues 
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(the Celtic and Latin included), the roots mor and mori mean 
sea and dead respectively : — "Septemtrionalis Oceanus, Amal- 
chium eum Hecatiiius appellat, a Paropainiso anmc^ qua Scy- 
thiam alluit, quod nomen ejus gentis linguii signiiicat con- 
gelatum, Philemon Morimarumam a Cimbris (qu. Cimmenis) 
vocari scribit : hoc est mare moriuum usque ad promontorium 
Rubeas, ultra deinde Cnmium,^^ (13.) 

One point, however, still remains: it may be dealt with 
briefly, but it should not be wholly overlooked, viz. the 
question, whether over and above the theories as to the lo- 
cation of the Cimbri in the Cimbric Chersonese, there is 
reason to believe, on independent grounds, that Celtic tribes 
were the early inhabitants of the peninsula in question? If 
such were actually the case, all that has preceded would, 
up to a certain point, be invalidated. Now I know no suf- 
ficient reasons for believing such to be the case, although 
there are current in ethnojrraphy many insufficient ones. 

1. In the way of Philology, it is undoubtedly true that 
words common to the Ct?ltic tribes occur in the Danish of 
Jutland, and in the Frisian and Low German of Sleswick 
and Holstein; but there is no reason to consider that they 
belong to an aboriginal (,'eltic tribe. The a priori probabi- 
lity of Celts in the peninsula involves hypotheses in ethno- 
graphy which are, to say the least, far from being generally 
recognized. The evidence as to the language of aborigines 
derived from the significance of the names of old geogra- 
phical localities is wanting for the (Cimbric Chersonese. 

2. No traditions, either Scandinavian or German, point 
towards an aboriginal Celtic population for the localities in 
question. 

3. There are no satisfactory proofs of such in cither Ar- 
cheology or Natural History. A paper noticed by Dr. Prit- 
chard of Professor Eschricht's upon certain Tunmli in Jut- 
land states, that the earliest specimens of art (anterior to 
the discoverv of metals), as well as the character of the tu- 
muli themselves, have a Celtic character. He adds, however, 
that the character of the tumuli is as much Siberian as Celtic. 
The earlv specimens of art are undoubtedly like similar spe- 
cimens found in England. It happens, however, that such 
things are in all countries more or less alike. In Professor 
Siebold's museum atLeyden, stone-axes from tumuli in Japan 
and Jutland are laid side by side, for the sake of compari- 
son, and between them there is no perceptible difference. 
The oldest skulls in these tumuli are said to be other than 
Gothic. They are, however, Finnic rather than Celtic. 

4. The statement in Tacitus [German, 44.), that a nation on 
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the Baltic called the JEsiii spoke a language somewhat akin 
to the British, cannot be considered as conclusive to the 
existence of Celts in the North of Germany. Any language, 
not German, would probably so be denoted. Such might 
exist in the mother-tongue of either the Lithuanic or the 
Esthonian. 

It is considered that in the foregoing pages the following 

f repositions are either proved or involved : — 1 . That the 
limbri conquered by Marius came from either Gaul or Swi- 
tzerland, and that they were Celts. 2. That the Teutones 
and Ambrones were equally Celtic with the Cimbri. 3. That 
no nation north of the Elbe was known to Republican Rome. 
4. That there is no evidence of Celtic tribes ever having 
existed north of the Elbe. 5. That the epithet Cimbrica ap- 
plied to the Chersonesus proves nothing more in respect to 
the inh.ibitants of that locality than is proved by words like 
West Indian and North- American Indian, 6. That in the word 
cateia we are in possession of a new Celtic gloss. 7. That 
in the term Morimarusa we are in possession of a gloss at 
once Cimmerian and Slavonic. 8. That for any positive 
theory as to the Cimbro-Teutonic league we have at present 
no data, but that the hypothesis that would reconcile the 
greatest variety of statements would run thus: viz. that an 
organized Celtic confederation conterminous with the Belgse, 
the Ligurians, and the Helvetians descended with its eastern 
divisions upon Noricum, and with its western ones upon 
Provence. 
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ADDENDA. 



JANUARY 1859. 

(I) 

In this paper the notice of the Monnmentum Ancyranum is 
omitted. It is CIMHllK^VK KT 011KIIDK8 ET SKMNONES 
ET EJV8DEM TKACTVS ALII GEli:\rANORVM POPVLI 
PER LE(iAT()8 AMICITIAM MEAM E'r POPVLI ROMANI 
PETIERVNT. This seiins to connect itself with Strabo's notice. 
It may also connect itself with that of Tacitus. Assuming the 
CHARIIDES to be the Harudes, and the Hanules to be the Che- 
rusci (a doctrine for which I have given reasons in my edition of 
the Germania) the position of the Cimbri in the text of Tacitus 
is very nearly that of them in the Inscription. In the inscrip- 
tion, the order is Cimbri, Harudes, Semnones; in Tacitus, Che- 
rusci, Cimbri, Semnones. In both cases the 3 names are asso- 
ciated. 

(2) 

I would now modify the proposition with which the preceding 
dissertation concludes, continuing, however, to hold the main 
doctrine of the text, viz. the fact of the Cimbri htiving been un- 
known in respect to their name and locality and, so, having been 
pushed northwards, and more northwards still, as fresh areas 
were explored without supplying an undoubted and unequivocal 
origin for them. 

I think that the Ambrones, the Tigurini, and the Teutones 
were Gauls of Helvetia, and South Eastern Gallia, and that the 
alliance between them and the Cimbri (assuming it to be real) 
is primd facie evidence of the latter being Galli also. But it is 
no more. 

That the Cimbri were the Eastern members of the confedera- 
tion seems certain. More than one notice connects them with 
Noricum. Here they may have been native. They may also have 
been intrusive. 

Holding that the greater part of Noricum was Slavonic, and 
that almost. all the country along its northern and eastern frontier 
was the same, I see my way to the Cimbri having been Slavonic 
also. That they were Germans is out of the question. Gauls 
could hardly have been so unknown and mysterious to the Ro- 
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mans. Gaul they knew well, and Germany sufficiently — yet no 
where did they find Cimbri. 

The evidence of Posidoniua favours this view. *'He'' writes 
?>trabo "does not unreasonably conceive that these Cimbri being 
"predatory and wandering might carry their expeditions as far as 
"the Majotis, and that the Bosporus might, from them, take its 
''name of Cimmerian^ i. e. Cimbrian^ the Greeks calling the Cimbri 
^^Cimmerii. lie says that the Boii originally inhabited the Hercy- 
"nian Forest, that the Cimbri attacked them, that they were re- 
"pulsed, that they then descended on the Danube, and the coun- 
*'try of the Scordisci who are Galatse; thence upon the Taurisci, 
who "are also Galatse, then upon the Helvetians &c. — Slrabo. 7, 
p. 293. 

For a fuller explanation of the doctrine which makes the Cimbri 
possible Slavonians see my Edition of Prichard's origin of the 
Celtic nations — Supplementary Chapter — Ambrones^ Tigurini^ 
Teutones, Boii, Slavonic hypothesis &c. 



ON THE ORIGINAL EXTENT OF THE 
SLAVONIC AREA. 

RKAD 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

FEBRUARY 8, 1850. 

The current opinion, that a great portion of the area now 
occupied by Slavonians, and a still greater portion so occu- 
pied in the ninth and tenth centuries, were, in the times of 
Ca?sar and Tacitus, either German, or somethinp^ other than 
what it is found to be at the beginning of the period of 
authentic and contempc^rary history, has appeared so unsa- 
tisfactory to the j»rosent writer, that he has been induced 
to consider the evidence on which it rests. What (for in- 
stance) are the grounds for believing that, in the first cen- 
tury, Bohemia was not just as Slavonic as it is noAv ? What 
the arjruments in favour of a Germanic population between 
tht^ Elbe and Vistula in the second? 

The fact that, at the very earliest period when any de- 
finite and detailed knowledge of either of the parts in ques- 
tion commences , both are as little German as the Ukraine 
is at the present moment, is one which no one denies. How 
many, however, will agree with the present writer in the 
value to be attributed to it, is another question. For his 
own part , he takes the existence of a given division of the 
human race (whether Celtic, Slavonic, Gothic or aught else) 
on a given area, as a sufficient reason for considering it to 
have been indi«»enous or aboriginal to th.it area, vntH rea- 
sons he shown to the contrary. Gratuitous as this postulate 
may seem in the first instance, it is nothing more than the 
legitimate de<luction from the rule in reasoning which forbids 
us to multiply causes unnecessarily. Displacements there- 
fore, conquests, migrations, and the other disturbing causes 
are not to be assumed, merely for the sake of accounting 
for assumed changes), but to oe supported by specific evi- 
dence; which evidence, in its turn, must have a ratio to 
the probability or the improbability of the disturbing causes 
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alleged. These positions seem so self-evident, that it is only 
by comparing the amount of improbabilities which are accep- 
ted with the insufficiency of the testimony on which they 
rest, that we ascertain, from the extent to which they have 
been neglected, the necessity of insisting upon them. 

The ethnological condition of a given population at a cer- 
tain time is primd facie evidence of a similar ethnological 
condition at a previous one. The testimony of a writer as 
to the ethnological condition of a given population at a cer- 
tain time is also primd facie evidence of such a condition 
being a real one; since even the worst authorities are to be 
considered correct until reasons are shown for doubting them. 

It now remains to see how far these two methods are con- 
cordant or antagonistic for the area in question ; all that is 
assumed being, that when we find even a good writer asser- 
ting that at one period (say the third century) a certain lo- 
cality was German, whereas we know that at a subs<quent 
one (say the tenth) it was other than German, it is no im- 
proper scepticism to ask, whether it is more likely that the 
writer was mistaken, or that changes have occurred in the 
interval; in other words, if error on the one side is not to 
be lightly assumed, neither are migrations, &c. on the other. 
Both are likely, or unlikely, acconling to the particular case 
in point. It is more probable that an habitually conquering 
nation should have displaced an habitually conquered one, than 
that a bad writer should be wrong. It is more likely that a 
good writer should be wrong than that an habitually conquered 
nation should have displaced an habitually conquering one. 

The application of criticism of this sort materially alters 
the relations of the Celtic, Gothic, Roman and Slavonic po- 
pulations, giving to the latter a prominence in the ancient 
world much more proportionate to their present preponderance 
as a European population than is usually admitted. 

Beginning with the south-western frontier of the present 
Slavonians, let us ask what are the reasons against suppo- 
sing the population of Bohemia to have been in the time of 
Cajsar other than what it is now, i. e, Slavonic. 

In the first place, if it were not so, it must have changed 
within the historical period. If so, when? No writer has 
ever grappled with the details of the question. It could 
scarcely nave been subsequent to the development of the 
Germanic power on the Danube, since this would be within 
the period of annalists and historians, who would have men- 
tioned it. As little is it likely to have been during the time 
when the Goths and Germans, victorious everywhere, were 
displacing others rather than being displaced themselves. 
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The evidence of the language is in the same direction. 
Whence couM it have been introduced? Not from the Saxon 
frontier, since there the Slavonic is Polish rather than Bo- 
hemian. Still less from the Silesian, and least of all from 
the Bavarian. To have developed its diflferential characte- 
ristics, it must have had either Bohemia itself as an original 
locality, or else the parts south and east of it. 

We will now take what is either an undoubted Slavonic lo- 
cality, or a locality in the neighbourhood of Slavonians, i. e, 
the country between the rivers Danube and Theiss and that 
range of hills which connect the Bakonyer-wald with the 
Carpathians, the country of the Jazyges, Now as Jazyg is 
a Slavonic word, meaning speech or language, we have, over 
and above the external evidence which makes the Jazyges 
Sarmatian, internal evidence as well; evidence subject only 
to one exception, viz. that perhaps the name in question was 
not native to the population which it designated, but only 
a term applied by some Slavonic tribe to some of their neigh- 
bours who might or might not be Slavonic. I admit that this 
is possible, although the name is not of the kind that would 
be given by one tribe to another different from itself. Ad- 
mitting, however, this, it still leaves a Slavonic population 
in the contiguous districts; since, whether borne by the peo- 
ple to whom it was applied or not, Jazyg is a Slavonic 
gloss from the Valley of the Tibiscus. 

Next comes the question as to the date of this population. 
To put this in the form least favourable to the views of the 
present writer, is to state that the first author who mentions 
a population in these parts, either called by others or cal- 
ling itself Jazyges, is a writer so late as Ptolemy, and that 
he adds to it the qualifying epithet Metanasice {MsTavdatai), 
a term suggestive of their removal from some other area, 
and of the recent character of their arrival on the Danube. 
Giving full value to all this, there still remains the fact of 
primary importance in all our investigations on the subject 
in question , viz. that in the time of Ptolemy (at least) there 
were Slavonians on (or near) the river Theiss. 

At present it is sufficient to say that there are no a priori 
reasons for considering these Jazyges as the most western 
of the branch to which they belonged , since the whole of 
the Pannonians may as easily be considered Slavonic as aught 
else. They were not Germans. They were not Celts; in 
which case the common rules of ethnological criticism induce 
us to consider them as belonging to the same class with the 
population conterminous to them; since unless we do this, 
we must assume a new division of the human species alto- 
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gether; a fact, which, though possible, and even probable, 
is not lightly to be taken up. 

So much for the a priori probabilites : the known facts by 
no means traverse them. The Pannonians, we learn from 
Dio, were of the same class with the Illyrians, i. e. the 
northern tribes of that nation. These must have belongod 
to one of three divisions; the Slavonic, the Albanian, or 
some division now lost. Of these, the latter is not to be as- 
sumed, and the first is more probable than the second. In- 
deed, the more we make the Pannonians and Illyrians other 
than Slavonic, the more do we isolate the Jazyges; and the 
more we isolate these, the more difficulties we create in a 
question otherwise simple. 

That the portion of rannonia to the north of the Danube 
(i. e, the north-west portion of Hungary, or the valley of 
the Waag and Gran) was diflferent from the country around 
the lake Peiso (Pelso), is a position, which can only be 
upheld by considering it to be the country of the Quadi, and 
the Quaai to have been Germanic; — a view, against which 
there are numerous objections. 

Now, here re-appears the term Daci ; so that we must re- 
cognise the important fact , that east of the Jazyges there are 
the Dacians (and Getse) of the Lower, and west of the Ja- 
zyges the Daci of the Upper Danube. These must be placed 
in the same category, both being equally either Slavonic or 
non-Slavonic. 

a. Of these alternatives, the first involves the following 
real or apparent difficulty, i. e. that, if the Getse are what 
the Daci are, the Thracians are what the Getse are. Hence, 
if all three be Slavonic, we magnify the area immensely, 
and bring the Slavonians of Thrace in contact with the Greeks 
of Macedonia. Granted. But are there any reasons against 
this? So far from there being any such in the nature of 
the thing itself, it is no more than what is actually the case 
at the present moment. 

b. The latter alternative isolates the Jazyges, and adds to 
the difficulties created by their ethnological position, under 
the supposition that they are the only Slavonians of the parts 
in question; since if out-lyers to the area {exceptional, so to 
say), they must be either invaders from without, or else re- 
lics of an earlier and more extended population. If they 
be the former, we can only bring them from the north of 
the Carpathian mountains (a fact not in itself improbable, 
but not to be assumed, except for the sake of avoiding 
greater difficulties); if the latter, they prove the originfu 
Slavonic character of the area. 
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The present writer considers the Daci then (western and 
eastern) as Slavonic ^ and the following passage brings them 
as far west as the Maros or iMorawe, which gives the name 
to the present Moravians , a population at once Slavonic and 
Bohemian: — "Campos et plana Jazyges Sarmatse, inontes 
vero et saltus puisi ab his Daci ad Pathissum amncm a Marc 
sive Duria .... tenent." — PUn. iv. 12. 

The evidence as to the population of Moravia and North- 
eastern Hungary being Dacian^ is Strabo's FeyovB .... t^s 
XtaQaq (iSQiO^og Ovfifiivav ix nakaiov- rovg (liv yag jddxovg 
nQo6ayoQ£VovaL^ xovg de Fitag^ Fatag fiiv ngog rov Ilovtov 
XBTtkiiiivovg , xal TtQog tijv Ico , daxovg da rovg aig xavavxM 
TCQog FaQfiavLav xal rag xov *'1oxqov nijyag, — From Zeuss, 
in vv, Getw, Daci. 

In Moravia we have as the basis of argument, an existing 
Slavonic population, speaking a language identical with the 
Bohemian, out different from the other Slavonic languages, 
and (as such) requiring a considerable period for the evo- 
lution of its differential characters. This brings us to Bo- 
hemia. At present it is Slavonic. When did it begin to 
be otherwise? No one informs us on this point. Why should 
it not have been so aO initio, or at least at the beginninc^ of 
the historical period for these parts? The necessity of an 
answer to this question is admitted; and it consists chiefly 
(if not wholly ") in the following arguments; — a. those con- 
nected with tne term Alarcomanni; b, those connected with 
the term Boiohemum, 

a. Marcomanni, — This word is so truly Germanic, and so 
truly capable of being translated into English, that those 
who believe in no other etymology whatever may believe 
that Marc-o-manni ^ or Marchmen , means the men of the (boun- 
daries) marches; and without overlooking cither the remarks 
of Mr. Kemble on the limited nature of the word mearc, 
when applied to the smaller divisions of land, or the doctrine 
of Grimm, that its primary signification is wood or forest, 
it would be an over-refinement to adopt any other meaning 
for it in the present question than that which it has in 
its undoubted combinations, Markgrave, Attmark , Miitelmarky 
Ukermarky and the Marches of Wales and Scotland, If so, 
it was the name of a line of enclosing frontier rather than 
of an area enclosed; so that to call a country like the wfioie 
of Bohemia, Marcomannic, would be like calling all Scotland 
or ail Wales the Marches. 

Again, as the name arose on the western, Germanic or 
Gallic side of the March, it must have been the name of an 
eastern frontier in respect to Gaul and Germany; so that to 
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ppose that there were Germans on the Bohemian line of 
e Marcomanni J is to suppose that the march was no mark 
r boundary) at all, at least in an ethnological sense. This 
alification involves a difficulty which the writer has no 
sh to conceal; a march may be other than an ethnological 
vision. It may be a political one. In other words, it may 
: like the Scottish Border, rather than like the Welsh and 
e Slavono-Germanic marches of Altmark, Mittelroark and 
kermark. At any rate, the necessity for a march being 
line of frontier rather than a large compact kingdom, is 
nclusive against the whole of Bohemia naving been Ger- 
Einic because it was Marcomannic, 

b. The arguments founded on the name Boiohemum are best 
et by showing that the so-called country {home) of the BoH 
i8 not Bohemia but Bavaria. This will be better done in 
e sequel than now. At present, however, it may be as 
3ll to state that so strong are the facts in favour of Boio- 
mum and Baiovarii meaning, not the one Bohemia and the 
her Bavaria, but one of the two countries, that Zeuss, one 
tbe strongest supporters of the doctrine of an originally 
ermanic population in Bohemia^ applies both of them to the 
Btnaraed kingdom; a circumstance which prepares us for 
ipecting, that if the names fit the countries to which they 
iply thus looselv, Boiohemum may as easily be Bavaria, as 
e country of the Baiovarii be Bohemia \ in other words, 
at we have a convertible form of argument. 



ADDENDA (1859). 
0) 

Too much stress is, perhaps, laid on the name Jazyges. The 
ct of the word Jaszag in Magyar meaning a bowman compli- 
tes it. The probability, too, of the word for Language being the 
ime of a nation is less than it is ought to be , considering the 
«at extent to which it is admitted. 

(2) 
The statements respecting Bohemia are over-strong. Some por- 
>n of it was, probably , Marcomannic and German. The grea- 
r part, however, of the original Boio-Aem-um, ov home of the 
>ii , I still continue to give to the country of the Boian occu- 
mis — Baio-par-ii = Bavaria; the word itself being a compound 

the same kind as C&nt'Wcere = inhabitants of Kent. (See Zeuss 

9. Baiovarii). 

8 
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SLAVONIC AUEA. 

READ 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

MARCH 8, I80O. 

The portion of the Slavonic frontier which will be consi- 
(lored thifl evening is tlie north-western, beginning with the 
parts about the Cinibric peninsula, and ending at the point 
of contact between the present kingdoms of Saxony and Bo- 
hemia; the loading physical link between the two extreme 
populations being the Elbe. 

For this tract, the historical period begins in the ninth 
century. The classification which oest shows the really west- 
erly disposition of the Slavonians of this period, ana which 
gives us the fullest measure of the extent to which, at (hat 
time at least ^ thoy limited the easterly extension of the Ger- 
mans, is to divide them into — a, the Slavonians of the 
Cimbric peninsula ; b, the Slavonians of the right bank of 
the Elbe; <\ the Slavonians of the left bank of the Elbe; the 
first and last being the most important, as best showing 
the amount of what may be called the Slavonic protrusion into 
the aeereffited (lermanic ^area, 

a. The Slanmiaus of the Cimbric Peninsula, — Like the Sla- 
vonians that constitute the next section, these are on the 
right bank of the Elbe; but as they are north of that river 
rather than east of it , tlio division is natural. 

TIk* Waffnans, — Occupants of the country between the 
Travo and the upper portion of the southern branch of the 
Eydor. 

The /Wfi/*/.— Conterminous with theWagrians and the Sax- 
ons of Sturmar , from whom they were separated by the river 
Bille. 

/>. Slanmions of the ritjht Inrnk of the Elbe. — The Obodriti. 
— This is a generic rather than a specific term ; so that it 
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probable that several of the Slavonic populations about te 
i noticed may be but subdivisions of the great Obotrit 
ction. The same applies to the divisions already noticed — 
le Wagri and Polabi: indeed the classification is so uncer- 
in, that we have, for these parts and times, no accurate 
eans of ascertaining whether we are dealing with stib- 
visions or crr}5s-di visions of the Slavonians. At any rate 
le word Obotriti was one of the best-known of the whole 
3t; 80 much so, that it is likely, in some cases, to have 
}ualled in import the more general term Wend. The varic- 
es of orthography and pronunciation may be collected from 
euss (m voce), where we find Obotriti, Obofn'tee, Abotriti, 
bairidiy Apodritce, Abatareni, Apdrede, Abdrede, Abtrezi. Fur- 
lermore, as evidence of the generic character of the word, 
e find certain Easi-Obotrits {Oster- Abtrezi) , conterminous with 
le Bulgarians, as well as the North-Obotriis ( Nor t- Abtrezi), for 
le parts in question. These are the northern districts of 
[ecklenburg-Schwerin, from the Trave to the Warnow, chiefly 
long the coast. Zeuss makes Schwerin their most inland lo- 
ility. The Descriptio Civitatum gives them fifty-three towns. 

In the more limited sense of the term, the Obotrits are 
ot conterminous with any Oerman tribe, being separated 
Y the Wagri and Polabi. Hence when Alfred writes Norman 
ald-Seaocum is Apdrede , he probably merges the two sections 
i8t-named in the Obotritic. 

Although not a frontier population , the Obotrits find place 
I the present paper. They show that the Wagri and Po- 
ibi were not mere isolated and outlying portions of the great 
umily to which they belonged, but that they were in due 
>ntinuity with the main branches of it. 

Varnahi. — This is the form which the name takes in Adam 
f Bremen. It is also that of the Varni, Varini, and Vi- 
ini of the classical writers ; as well as of the Werini of the 
itroduction to the Leffes Angliorum et Werinorum, hoc est Thu- 
ingorum. Now whatever the Varini of Tacitus may have 
een, and however much the affinities of the Werini were 
ith the Angli,' the Varnahi of Adam of Bremen are Sla- 
onic. 

c. Cis-Albian Slavonians. — Beyond the boundaries of the 
>uchies of Holstein and Lauenburg , the existence of Ger- 
lans on the right bank of the Elbe is nil. 

With Altmark the evidence of a Slavonic population 
banges, and takes strength. The present Altmark is not Ger- 
lan, as Kent is Saxon, but only as Cornwall is, i. e. the 
•aces of the previous Slavonic population are like the traces 
f the Celtic occupants of Cornwall, the rule rather than 

8* 
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the exception, ifost of the geographical names in Altmark 
are Slavonic , the remarkable exception being the name of 
the Old March itself. 

The Slavono-German frontier for the parts south of Alt- 
mark becomes so complex as to require to stand over for 
future consideration. All that will be done at present is to 
indicate the train of reasoning applicable here^ and appli- 
cable along the line of frontier. If such was the state of 
things in the eighth and ninth centuries , what reason is there 
for bolieving it to have been otherwise in the previous ones? 
The answer is the testimony of Tacitus and others in the 
way of external, and certain etymologies, &c. in the way 
of internal, evidence. Without at present saying anything 
in the way of disparagement to either of these series of 
proofs, the present writer, who considers that the inferen- 
ces which have generally been drawn from them are illegi- 
timate, is satisfied with exhibiting the amount of a priori 
improbability which they have to neutralize. If, when Ta- 
citus wrote, the area between the Elbe and Vistula was not 
Slavonic, butCJothic, the Slavonians of the time of Charle- 
magne must have immigrated between the second and ei^htli 
centuries; must have done so, not in parts, but for the whole 
frontier; must have, for the first and last time, displaced 
a population which has generally been the conqueror rather 
than the conquered ; must have displaced it during one of the 
strongest periods of its history; must have displaced it every- 
where, and wholly; and (what is stranger still) that not per- 
manently — since from the time in question, those same Ger- 
mans, who between a. 200 and A.D. 800 are supposed to have 
always retreated before the Slavonians, have from A.D. 800 
to A.D. 1800 alwaj^s reversed the process and encroached 
upon their former dispossessors. 
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(0 

The dotnils of the Slavonic area to the south of Altmark are 
as follows. 

Brandenburg ^ at the beginning of the historical period, was 
Slavonic, and one portion of it, the Circle of Cotbus, is so at 
the present moinent. It is full of geographical names significant 
in the Slavonic languages. Of Germans to the East of the Elbe 
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e are no signs until after the time of Charlemagne. But the 
3 is not even their eastern boundary. The Saale is the river 
3h divides the Slavonians from the Tliuringians — not only 
le time when its drainage first comes to be known , but long 
rwards. More than this, there were, in the 1 1th and 12th cen- 
»8 , Slavonians in Thuringia , Slavonians in Franconia — facts 
5h can be found in full in Zeuss vv, Frankische und ThUrin- 
\e Stamen — (Die Deutschen und die Nachharsidmme). 
axony brings us down to the point with which the preceding 
er concluded viz: the frontier of Bohemia. This was in the 
e category with Brandenburg. In Leipzig Slavonic was spo- 

A. D. 1327. In Lusatia it is spoken at the present moment. 
en were the hypothetical Germans of all these parts elimina- 

or (if not eliminated) amalgamated with a population of in- 
ers who displaced thoir language , not on one spot or on two, 
every where? 

' the Slavonians of the time of Charlemagne were indigenous 
;lie western portion of their area, they w^ere, a fortiori, indi- 
i>us to the eastern. At any rate, few who hold that the Ger- 

populations of Bohemia, Mecklenburg, Luneburg, Altmark, 
[idenburg, Saxony, Silesia, and Lusatia are recent, will 
bt their being so in Pomerania. 
1 bis Edition of the Germania of Tacitus the only Germans 

of the Elbe, Saale and the Fichtel Gebirge, recognised by the 
tent writer are certain intrusive Marcomanni ; who (by hypo- 
is) derived from Thuringia, reached the Damibc by way of 
valley of Xaab, and pressed eastward to some point un- 
wn — but beyond the southern frontier of Moravia. Here 
'' skirted the Slavonic populations of the north, and formed 
heir several areas the several Marches from which they took 
r name. 
B far as we have gone hitherto we have gone in the direc- 

of the doctrine that the Slavonians of Franconia, Thuringia, 
ony, Altmark, Luneburg, Mecklenburg, Holstein, and Bran- 
burg &c. were all old occupants of the districts in which they 
e found in the 8th, 9th, 1 0th, and 11th centuries; also that the 
jent Czekhs of Bohemia and Moravia, the present Serbs of 
atia and Brandenburg, the present Kassubs of Pomerania, 

the present Slovaks of Hungary represent aboriginal popu- 
>ns. We now ask how far this was the case with the fronta- 
1 of North-eastern Italy, and the Slavonians of Carinthia and 
niola. The conclusion to which w^e arrive in respect to these 

apply to those of Bosnia, Servia, and Dalmatia. 
hat the Carinthians and Carniolans were the descendants of 
Carni of the Alpes Camicaj would never have been doubted 
for the following statements — "The Krobati who now oc- 
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**cupy the parts in the direction of Delmatia are derived from 
*'the Unbaptized Krobati, the Krovati Aspri so-called; who 
**dwelt on the otherside of Turkey, and near France, contenni- 
**nou8 with the Unbaptized Slaves — i. e, the Serbi. The word 
*'Krobati is explained by the dialect of the Slaves. It means 
"the possessors of a large country" — Constantinus Porphyroge- 
fieta — De Adm. Imp. 31 . ed. Par. p. 97. 

Again — '*But the Krobati dwelt then in the direction of Bagi- 
**vareia" (Bavaria) **where the Belokrobati are now. One tribe 
**(7£V£a) separated. Five brothers led them. Clukas, and Lobelos, 
*'and Kosentes, and Muklo, and Krobatos, and two sisters, Tuga 
**and Buga. liiese with their people CAme to Delmatia — The 
"other Krobati stayed about France, and are called Belokrobati, 
*'f. e. Aspri Krobati, having their owp leader. They are subject 
•'to Otho the great king of France and Saxony. They continue 
"Unbaptized, intennarrying" {cvfinfv^BQiag xcl ayanag Ix^vxeg) 
"with the Turks** — e. 30. p. 9o. — The statement that the Kroa- 
tians of Dalmatia came from the Asprocroatians is repeated. The 
evidence, however, lies in the preceding passages; upon which 
it is scarcely necessary to remark thai bel= white in Slavonic, and 
aspro = while in Romaic. ' 

So much fi»r the (-roatiaus. The evidence that the Servians 
were in the same category, is also Constantine's. — "••It must be 
••untlerstood that the Servians are from the Unbaptized Servians, 
"called also Aspri, beyond Turkey, near a place called Boiki, 
"near France — just like the Great Crobatia, also Unbaptized 
•'and White. Thence, originally, came the Servians — c, 32. p. 99- 

In the following passages the evidence improves — ••Tlie same 
••Krobati came as suppliants to the Emperor Heraclius, before 
••the Servians did the same , at the time of the inroads of the 
••Avars — By his order these same Krobati having conquered 
••the Avars , expelled them , occupied the country they occupied, 
••and do so now*' — c. 31. p. 97. 

Their country extended from the River Zentina to the frontier 
of Istria and, thence, to Tzentina and Chlebena in Servia. ITieir 
towns were Nona, Belogradon, Belitzein, Scordona , Chlebena, 
Stolpon, Tenen, Kori, Klaboca — (f. 31. p. 97. 98). Tlieir country 
was divided into II. Supan-rics (Zovnat^iag), 

They extended themselves. From the Krobati ••who came into 
••Dalmatia a portion detached themselves, and conquered the Illy- 
••rian country and Pannonia" (r. 30 p. 95). 

The further notices of the Servians are of the same kind. 
Two brothers succeeded to the kingdom, of which one oftered 
his men and services to Heraclius, who placed them at first in 
the Theme Thessalonica, where they grew homesick, crossed the 
Danube about Belgrade, repented, turned back, were placed 
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1 Scrvia, in the parts occupied by the Avars, and, finally, were 
aptized. (c. 32. p, 99.) 

It is clear that all this applies to the Slavonians of Croatia, 
tosnia, Servia, and Slavonia — i. e. the trian-le at the junction of 
le Save and Danube. It has no application to Istria, Carniola, 
■arinthia, and Styria. Have any writers so applied it? Some 
ave, some have not. More than this, many who have never 
pplied it argue just as if they had. Zeuss, especially stating that 
le Slavonic population of the parts in question was earlier than 
aat of Croatia, still, makes it recent. Why? This will soon 
e seen. At present, it is enough to state that it is not by the 
irect application of the passage in Porphyrogeneta that the an- 
quity of the Slavonic character of the Carinthians , Camiolans, 
nd Istrians is impugned. 

The real reason lies in the fact of the two populations being 
like in other respects. What is this worth? Something — per- 
aps, much. Which way, however, does it tell? That depends 
n circumstances. If the Croatians be recent, the Carinthians 
bould be so too. But what if the evidence make the Carin- 
lians old? Then, the recency of the Croatians is impugned. 
Tow Zeuss {vv. Alpenslamen^ Carantani, and Creinarii) distinctly 
liews that there were Slavonians in the present districts before 
le time of Heraclius — not much before, but still before. Why 
ot much? **They came only a little before, inasmuch as Proco- 
ius **gives us nothing but the old names Cami, and Norici". 
\xkt what if these were Slavonic? 

The present meaning of the root Carn- is Marchy just as it is in 
]'krain. In a notice of the year A. D. 974 we find "quod Carn- 
iola vocatur, et quod vulgo vocatur Creina marchd*^^ the Slavo- 
ic word being translated into German. Such a fact, under or- 
inary circumstances would make the Cam- in Alpes C7flrrw-icffi, a 
lavonic gloss; as it almost certainly is. I do not, however, 
now the etymologist who has claimed it. Zeuss does not — though 

is from his pages that I get the chief evidence of its being one. 

Croatia, Bosnia, and Serv'ia now come under the application 
f the Constantine text. 

Let it pass for historical ; notwithstanding the length of time 
etwecn its author and the events which it records. 

Let it pass for historical, notwithstanding the high probability 
f Crohyzi, a word used in Servia before the Christian sera, being 
le same as Krobati. 

Let it pass for historical, notwithstanding the chances that k 

only an inference from the presence of an allied population on 
3th sides of Pannonia. 

Let it pass for historical, notwithstanding the leadership of 
le five brothers (one the eponymus Krohalos) and the two sisters. 
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Let it do this , and then let us ask how it is to be interpreted. 
Widely or strictly? We see what stands against it viz: the exist- 
ing conditions of three mountainous regions exhibiting the signs 
of being the occupancies of an aboriginal population as much as 
any countries on the face of the earth. 

What then is the strict interpretation? Even this — that Ue- 
raclius introduced certain Croatians from the north into the oc- 
cupancies of the dispossessed Avars apparently as military colo- 
nies. Does tlds mean that they were the first of their lineage? By 
no means. The late emperor of Russian planted Slavonic colonies 
of Servians in Slavonic Russia. Metal upon metal is false heral- 
dry ; but it does not follow that Slave upon Slave is bad ethnology. 

With such a full realization of the insufficiency of the evidence 
which makes Bohemia, Carinthia, Servia &c. other than Slavonic ab 
initio , we may proceed to the ethnology of the parts to the west, 
and southwest — the Tyrol, Northern Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, 
and Wurtemberg. In respect to these, we may either distribute 
them among the populations of the frontier, or imagine for them 
some fresh division of the population of Europe, once existent, 
but now extinct. We shall not, however, choose this latter 
alternative unless we forget the wholesome rule which forbids us 
to multiply causes unnecessarily. 

Let us say, then, that the southern frontier of the division re- 
presented by the Slavonians of Camiola was originally prolonged 
until it touched that of the northernmost Italians. In like man- 
ner, let the Styrian and Bohemian Slaves extend till they 
meet the Kelts of Gaul. With this general expression I take 
leave of this part of. the subject — a subject worked out in detail 
elsewhere {Edition of Prichard's Eastern origin of the Celtic Nation, 
and The Germania of Tacitus with Ethnological Notes, — Native 
Races of the Russian Empire &c.). 

The northern and eastern frontiers of the Slavonians involve 
those of (l) Ugrians, (2) the Lithuanians. 

In respect to the former, I think a case can be made out for 
continuing the earliest occupancy of the populations represented 
by the Liefs of Conrland, and the Rahwas of Estonia to the Oder 
at least ; perhaps further. This means along the coast. Their ex- 
tent inland is a more complex question. The so called Fin hypo- 
thesis in its full form is regarded, by the present writer, as untenable. 
But between this and a vast extension of the Fin area beyond its 
present bounds there is a great difference. It is one thing to con- 
nect the Basks of Spain with the Khonds of India ; another to 
bring the Estonians as far west as the Oder, or even as the Elbe. 
It is one thing to make an allied population occupant of Sweden, 
Spain, and Ireland ; another to refer the oldest population of west- 
ern Russia to the stock to which the eastern undeniably belongs. 
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lis latter is a mere question of more or less. The otlier is a dif- 
rence, not of kind, but of degree. With this distinction we may 
irt from the most southern portion of the present Ugrian area ; 
iich is that of the Morduins in the Government of Penza. Or 
5 may start from the most western which is that of the Liefs of 
)urland. What are the traces of Fin occupancy between these 
id the Vistula and Danube — the Vistula westward, the Danube 
I the South. How distinct are they? And of what kind? We 
nnot expect them to be either obvious or numerous. Say that 
ey are the vestiges of a state of things that has passed away 
thousand years, and we only come to the time of Nestor. Say 
at they are doubly so old , and we have only reached the days 

Herodotus ; in whose time there had been a sufficient amount 

encroachment and displacement to fill the southern Governments 
' Kussia with Scythians of Asiatic origin. The Britons were the 
cupants of Kent at the beginning of our aera. How faint are 
e traces of them. We must regulate, then, our expectations 
cording to the conditions of the question. We must expect 

find things just a little more Ugrian than aught else. 

From that part of Russia which could , even a thousand years 
JO, exhibit an indigenous population we must subtract all those 
stricts which were occupied by the Scythians. We do not 
low how much comes under this category. We only know that 
e Agathyrsi were in Hungary, and that they were, probably, 
truders. We must substract the Governments of Kherson, Eka- 
rinoslav, and Taurida at the very least — much of each if not 
1. That this is not too much is evident from the expressed 
unions of competent investigators. Francis Newman carries 
e Scythia of Herodotus as far as Volhynia, and, in Volhynia, 
ere wore Cumanian Turks as late as the 1 1th century. Say, 
>wever that the aborigines were not Fins. At any rate they 
ere not the ancestors of the present Russians -^ and it is the 
iginal area of these that we are now considering. In the 
orth there were Fins when Novorogod, and in the East Fins 
hen Moscow, was founded. In Koursk, writes Haxthausen, 
ere is a notable difference in the physiognomy of the inhabi- 
nts ; the features being Yha^ rather than Slavonic. 

I now notice the name of Roxolani. Prichard and, doubtless, 
hers besides see in this a Fin gloss , the termination-/awi being 
e termination -/am^/i in Suomelainen, Hame/amen and several 
her Fin words , f. e. a gentile termination. It does not follow 
om this that the people themselves were Fins. It only follows 
at they were in a Fin neigbourhood. Some one who spoke 
language in which the fonn in 'lain- was used to denote the 
ime of a people was on their frontier, and this frontier must 
ive been South of that of the Roxolani themselves — else how 
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did it come to the ears of the Greeks and Romans? If this were not 
the case, then was the name native, and the Koxolani were 
Uj^rinn. In either case we have a Fin gloss , and a Fin locality 
suggested hy it. Now the country of the Koxolani either reached, 
or approached , the Danube. 

In the account of Herodotus a population named Neuri oc4:u- 
pied a marshy district at the back of the Scythian area; pro- 
bably the marshes of IMnsk. This is, perhaps, a Fin gloss. 
The town of Nanjm in the Ostiak country takes its name from 
the marshes round it. 

The Lithuanian language avoids the letter/*. — using/?, instead; 
sometimes m. The Greek 9>dfG> is my hi in Lithuanic. The name, 
then , that a Fin locality would take in the mouth of a Lithua- 
nian would not be i^nsk but il/insk, or Pinsk, and these are 
the names we find on what I think was , at one time , the Finno- 
Lithuanic frontier. 

I should add that ^he Kour- in Ajowr-sk seems to be the Kour- 
in A'of/r-land, the Kor- in /for-alli (a Fin population of the 
Middle Ages), and the Car- in the eminently, and almost ty- 
pically, Fin AV/relians. 

This is not nmch in the way of evidence. Much or little , how- 
ever, it is more than can be got for any other population. Much or 
little it is got at by a very cursory investigation. No special re- 
search has been instituted. No tumulus has been appealed to. No 
local dialect has been analysed. No ordnance map has been 
pored over. All this will, doiibtless, be done in time, and if, 
when it has been done, no confirmation of the present doctrine 
be found, the propounder will reconsider it. If the evidence point 
elsewhere he will abandon it. At present he brings the early 
Fin frontier to Minsk and Pinsk. 

There it touched that of the Lithuanians. To make these the 
most eastern members of the Sannatian stock is, at the first view, 
to fly in the face of the testimony of their present position. They 
are, in one sense, the most western. The Germans of Prussia 
touch them on the side of Europe. Between them and the Fins 
of Asia, the vast Russian area of the Governments of Smolensko, 
Novogorod &c. intervene. Speaking laxly, one may say that all 
Russia lies beyond them. Nevertheless, it is with the Fins of 
Estonia that they are also in contact; whilst the explanation 
of the German anc^Russian contact is transparently clear. The 
Germans (as a matter of history) cut their way through whole 
masses of Slavonians in Pomerania, before they reached them ; 
so displacing the Slavonians to the west of them. The Russians 
(again a matter of history) pressed up to them by a circuit from 
the south and west. The Lithuanians have kept their position — 
but one population has stretched beyond , and another has pres- 
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sed up to tliem. Their lan^iage is eminently akin to the Sanskrit. 
Their physiognomy is the most Fin of any thoroughly European 
population. 

There were no Slavonians, in silu^ to the East of the Lithuanic 
area; none originally. By encroachment and change of place 
there are, in later times, many. There are, as aforesaid, all 
the Russians of the present moment. The question, however, be- 
fore us is the original area , the primordial situs. 

The westward extension of the Lithuanians is a matter upon 
which I do not press the details. I think that the Vistula may 
have been to them and the Slavonians what the Rhine was to the 
Gauls and Germans. The main question is how far can we bring 
them south? What justifies us in making them reach thia Carpathi- 
ans? At present we find them in Livonia, Courland, East Prussia, 
Vilna, and Grodno ; but further south than Grodno nowhere ; no- 
where, at least, with the definite characteristics of name and lan- 
guage. Every inch that is given them south of Grodno must have 
its proper evidence to support it. 

The Gothini of Tacitus are the first population that we may 
make Lithuanic. What says Tacitus ? They were not Germans ; 
their language proved this. They were nol Sarmatians. The 
Sarmatians imposed a tribute upon , as on men of another stock 
— tributa ut alienigenis imponunt. The Quadi did the same. If 
neither Germans nor Sarmatians what were they ? Members of a 
stock now extinct? The rule against the unnecessary multiplica- 
tion of causes forbids us to resort to this supposition. Do so once 
and we may always be doing it. Were they Fins? Say that they 
were, and what do we gain by it? We may as well prolong the 
Lithuania area from Grodno as the Fin from Pinsk. Nay, better. 
That Grodno is Lithuanian we know. That Pinsk was Fin we 
infer. Were they Scythians? We know of no Scythians beyond 
the Maros ; so that the reasoning which told against the Fin hy- 
pothesis tells equally against the Turk. Beyond the Germans, 
the Slavonians , the Fins , the * Turks , and the Lithuanians we 
have nothing to choose from; and I submit that the minimum 
amount of assumption lies with the population last named. . 

Now comes the name of their Language. The Language of the 
Gothini was Gallica — Osos Pannonica, Gothinos Gallica arguit 
non esse Romanos. I have given reasons elsewhere (Germania 
of Tacitus with li^thnological notes) for translating Gallica Galli- 
cian, — not Gallic. Say, however, that the latter is the better 
translation; Gothini would still be the name of the people. 

Tliere is a country, then, of the Gothini sufficiently far 

* The term Turk is used in its wide Ethnological sense, and inclndes 
the ScythiV, 
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south to be in contact with the Qnadi and Sarmats — the Qnadi 
in Moravia and Upper Hungary, the Sarmatae in the parts 
botwcpu the Thoiss and the Danube. Gnllicia meets these condi- 
tions. It was a mining country. Gallicia is this. It was on the 
Upper Vistuhi — probably at its head-waters. At the mouth of 
the same river the nniuo re-appears, in that of the CoMones, Gutt- 
ones, Gythonen &c. of the Amber country. These were either the 
nearest neighbours of the Aestyii, or the Aestyii themselves under 
a name other than German — for Aestyii is an undoubted German 
gloss, just like Est- in Est- onia. 

Are we justified in identifying these two populations on the 
strength of the name? No. What we are justified in doing, 
however, is this. We are justified in placing on the frontier of 
b »th a language in which the root Goth- was part of a national 
name. 

At the beginning of the historical period these Gothones were 
the Lithaunians of East Prussia, and their fieigbours called them 
Guddon, They were the congeners of those Lithuanians whose 
area, even now, extents as far south as Grodno. 

It is easy to connect the Gothones with Grodno; but what con- 
nects Grodno with Gothinian Gallicia V What can connect it now? 
All is Polish or Russian. Wliat are the proofs that it was not so 
from the beginning ? The following — the populations between 
Grodno and the frontier of Gallicia, appear, for the first time in 
history in the 13th century; but not as Poles, nor yet as Russians, 
but as liithuanians — **cum Prulhenica et Lithuanica lingua ha- 
bens magna ex parte similitudinem et intelligentiam'* — "lingua, 
ritu, religione, et moribus magnam habebat cum LithuaniSy Pru- 
thenis et Samogitis^* (the present Lithuanians of East Prussia) 
"conformitatem". 

We cannot bring these quite down to Gallicia; and this is not to 
be wondered at. The first notice we have of them is very nearly 
the last as well. The narrative which gives us the preceding texts 
is the narrative of their subjugation and extinction. 

What was the name of this people ? I premise that we get it 
through a double medium, the Latin, and the Slavonic — the lat- 
ter language always being greatly disguised in its adaptation to 
the former. The commonest form is Jaczwingi (Lat.) Jatwyazi 
(Slavonic); then (in documents) G^/wm-zitaj, a word giving the 
root Gothofi', Finally, we have "Pollexiani Geiharum seu Prus- 
sorum gens". 

Such are the reasons for connecting the Gothini of the Marco- 
mannic frontier with the Gothini of the Baltic, and also for making 
both (along with the connecting Jaczwingi) Lithuanians. This 
latter point, however, is unessential to the present investigation; 
which simply considers the area of the Slavonians. For the parts 
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north of the Carpathians, it was limited by a continuous line 
of Gothini, GetuinziUB^ and Gothones. Whatever those were they 
were not Slavonic. 

Snch is the sketch of the chief reasons for believing that origi- 
itally the Vistula (there or thereabouts) was the boundary of the 
Slavonians on the North East ; a belief confirmed by the pheno- 
mena of the languages spoken , at the present moment , beyond 
that river. They fall into few dialects ; a fact which is prima facie 
evidence of recent introduction. The Polish branch shews itself 
in varieties and subvarieties on its western frontier; the Russian 
on its southern and south-eastern. The further they arc found 
East and North , the newer they are. 

I may add that I find no facts in the special ethnology of the 
early Poles, that complicate this view. On the contrary, the spe- 
cial facts , such as they are , are confirmatory rather than aught 
else of the western origin and the eastern direction , of a Polish 
line of encroachment, migration, occupancy, displacement, inva- 
sion, or conquest. Under the early kings of the blood of Piast 
(an individual wholly unhistoric) , the locality for their exploits 
and occupancies is no part of the country about the present capi- 
tal, Warsaw; but the district round Posen and Gnesen ; this 
being the area to which the earliest legends attach themselves. 

Where this is not the case, where the Duchy of Posen or Prus- 
sian Poland does not give us the earliest signs of Polish occu- 
pancy, the parts about Cracow do. At any rate, the legends lie 
in the west and south rather than in the east; on the Saxon or 
the Bohemian frontier rather than the Lithuanic. 

The Slavonic area south of the Carpathians gives us a much 
more complex question — one, indeed, too complex to investi- 
gate it in all its bearings. 

That there were both Slavonians and Lithuanians in Dacia, 
Lower Moesia, Thrace, and, even, Macedon is nearly certain — 
and that early. Say that they were this at the beginning of the 
historical period. It will, by no means, make them aboriginal. 

Such being the case I limit myself to the statement that, at 
the beginning of the historical period , the evidence and reason- 
ing that connects the Thracians with the Getfe, the Get» with the 
Daci, and the Daci with the Sarmatian stock in general is suffi- 
cient. Whether it makes them indigenous to their several areas 
is another question. It is also another question whether the 
relationship between them was so close as the current statements 
make it. These identify the Get» and Daci. I hnagine that they 
were (there or thereabouts) as different as the Bohemians and 
the Lithuanians — the Getic Lithuanians, and the Dacian (Daci= 
TT^KOi) Czekhs; both, however being Sarmatian. 

I also abstain horn the details of a question of still greater 
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importance and interest viz : the extent to which a tAtrd language of 
the class which contains the Slavonian and Lithuanic may or may 
not have heen spoken in the parts under notice. There was room 
for it in the parts to the South of the Fin, and the east of the Li- 
thuanic, areas. There was room for it in the present Governments 
of Podolia, and Volhynia, to say nothing of large portions of 
the drainage of the Lower Danube. The language of such an 
area, if its structure coincided with its geographical position would 
be liker the Lithuanic and the most eastern branch of the Sla- 
vonic than any other Languages of the so-called Indo-European 
Stock. It would also he more Sarmatian than either German or 
Classical. Yet it would be both Classical and German also, on 
the strength of the term Indo-P^uropean. It would be the most 
Asiatic of the tongues so denominated; with some Ugrian affini- 
ties , and others with the languages in the direction of Armenia, 
and Persia. It would be a language, however, which would soon 
be obliterated; in as much as the parts upon which we place it 
were, at an early date, overrun by Scythians from the East, 
and Slavonians from the West. When we know Volhynia, it 
is Turk, and Polish, — anything but aboriginal. Such a lan- 
guage , however, might, in case the populations who spoke it had 
made early conquests elsewhere, be, still, preserved to our own 
times. ( )r it might have been , at a similarly early period, com- 
mitted to writings ; the works in which it was embodied having 
come down to us. If so, its relations to its congeners would be 
remarkable. They would only be known in a modern , 1/ only in 
an ancient, form. Sucb being the case the original affinity might 
be disguised ; especially if the transfer of the earlier language 
had been to some very distant and unlikely point. 

I will now ai>ply this hypothetical series of arguments. It has 
long been kn<»wn that the ancient, sacred, and literary language 
of Northern India has its closest grammatical affinities in Europe. 
With none of the tongues of the neighbouring countries , with no 
form of the Tibetan of the Himalayas or the Burmese dialects 
of the north-east, with no Tamul dialect of the southern part of 
the Peninsula itself has it half such close resemblances as it has 
with the distant and disconnected Lithuanian. 

As to the Lithuanian , it has , of course , its closest afBnities 
with the Slavonic tongues of Russia, Bohemia, Poland, and Ser- 
via, as aforesaid. And when we go beyond the Sarmatian stock, 
and bring into the field of comparison the other tongues of Eu- 
rope, the Latin, the Greek, the German, and the Keltic, we 
find that the Lithnanic is more or less connected with them. 

Now, the botanist who, found in Asia, extended over a com- 
paratively small area, a single species, belonging to a genus 
which covered two-tliirds of Europe (except so far as he might 
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urge that everything came from the east, and so convert the spe- 
cific question into an hypothesis as to the origin of vegetation in 
general) would pronounce the genus to be European. The zoo- 
logist, in a case of zoology, would do the same. 

Mutatis mutandis, the logic of the philologue should be that of 
the naturalist. Yet it is not. 

1 . The area of Asiatic languages in Asia allied to the ancient 
Language of India, is smaller than the area of European langua- 
ges allied to the Lithuanic; and — 

2. The class or genus to which the two tongues equally belong, 
is represented in Asia by the Indian division only; whereas in 
Europe it falls into three divisions , each of, at least, equal value 
with the single Asiatic one. 

Nevertheless, the so-called Indo-European languages are de- 
duced from Asia. 

I do not ask whether, as a matter of fact, this deduction is right 
or wrong. I only state, as a matter of philological history, that it 
is made, adding that the hypothesis which makes it is illegitimate. 
It rests on the assumption that it is easier to bring a population 
from India to Russia than to take one from Russia to India. In the 
case of the more extreme language of which it takes cognisance 
this postulate becomes still more inadmissible. It assumes, in 
the matter of the Keltic (for instance), that it is easier to bring the 
people of Galway from the Punjab, than the tribes of the Punjab 
ftrom Eastern Europe. In short, it seems to be a generally received 
rule amongst investigators, that so long as we bring our migration 
from east to west we may let a very little evidence go a very 
long way; whereas, so soon as we reverse the process, and sup- 
pose a line from west to east, the converse becomes requisite, 
and a great deal of evidence is to go but a little way. The effect 
of this has been to create innumerable Asiatic hypotheses and 
few or no European ones. Russia may have been peopled from 
Persia, or Lithuania from Hindostan, or Greece from Asia, or 
any place west of a given meridian from any place east of it 
— but the converse , never. No one asks for proofs in the fonner 
case; or if he do, he is satisfied with a very scanty modicum: 
whereas, in the latter, the best authenticated st.atements undergo 
stringent scrutiny. Inferences fare worse. They are hardly al- 
lowed at all. It is all *Hheory and hypothesis'* if we resort to 
them in cases from west to east; but it is no *^theory" and no 
**hypothesis" when we follow the sun and move westwards. 

Let the two lines be put on a level, and let ethnographi- 
cal philology cease to be so one-sided as it is. Let the possibi- 
lity of a Western origin of the Sanskrit language take its natii- 
ral place as the member of an alternative hitherto ignored. I 
do not say what will follow in the way of historical detail. I only 
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say (in the present paper at least) that tbc logic of an important 
class of philological questions will be improved. As it stands at 
present, it is little more than a remarkable phenomenon in the 
pathology of the philological mind, a symptom of the morbid con- 
dition of the scientific imagination of learned men. 

Turning westwards we now take up the Slovenians of Carin- 
thia and Styria on their western frontier, not forgetting the sou- 
thennost of the Czekhs of Bohemia. How far did the Slavonic 
area extend in the directi(>n of Switzerland, Gaul, and Italy? 

In the Tyrol we have such geographical names as Scharn-f7r, 
GshwiVr-thal, and Fi/i/5/i-gau ; in the Vorarlberg, Ked-nifz and 
Windisch-ma/ref. Even where the names are less definitely Sla- 
vonic, the compound sibilant (sh^ so predominant in Slavonic, 
so exceptional in Crerman , is of frequent occurrence. This , per- 
haps, is little, yet is more than can be found in any country 
known to have been other than Slavonic. 

Again — a Slavonic population in the Vorarlberg and Southern 
Bavaria best accounts for the name ri/irf-elicia. 

If the Slavonians are aboriginal, and if the Czekhs are the 
same, the decisive evidence that, within the historical period, 
they have both receded is in favor of their respective areas 
having originally been greater than they are at present. Such 
being the case , we may bring them both further south and fur- 
ther west. How far? This is a question of minute detail, not to 
be answered off-hand. The rule of parsimony, however, by which 
we are forbidden to multiply stocks unnecessarily , carries them 
to the frontier of the Gauls in one direction , and the Italians on 
the other. 

If so , there may have been Slavonians on the frontier of Li- 
guria. More than this the Khaeti may have been Slavonic also. 
But many make the Etruscans Rhstian. Is it possible how^ever, 
that even the Etruscans were Slavonic? 

I know of nimierous opinions against their being so. I know of 
no facts. 



ON THE TERMS OF GOTHI AND GETJE. 

OBSERVATIONS LAID BEFORE THE ETHNOLOGI- 

CAL SECTION, AT THE MEETING OF THE BRITISH 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 

SCIENCE, HELD AT BIRMINGHAM 1849. 

So far from the Gotlii and Getae being identical there is 
DO reason to believe that any nation of Germany ever bore 
the former of these two names until it reached the country 
of the population designated by the latter. If so, the Goths 
were Gothic, just as certain Spaniards are Mexican and Pe- 
ruvian ; and just as certain Englishmen are Britons i. e. not 
at all. 

The Goths of the Danube, etc. leave Germany as Grutungs 
and Thervings, become Marcomanui along the Bohemian 
and Moravian frontiers, Ostrogoths and Visigoths, on the 
Lower Danube (or the land of the Getse), and Moesogoths 
(from the locality in which they become Christian) in Moesia. 

What were the Goths of Scandinavia? // h not I who 
am the first by many scores of investigators to place all 
the numerous populations to which the possible modifications 
of the root G — t apply in the same category. I only deny 
that that category is German. Few separate the Jutes of 
Jutland, from the Goths of Gothland. Then there is the 
word Vit(B; which is to Gut-, as IVi'li-'mm is to ^w/-ielmus, 
a form that was probably Lithuanic. 

If J+t, as it occurs in the word Juie, be, really, the same 
as the G+t in Got or Goth, we have a reason in favour of 
mte of the earlier Danish populations having been Lithuanic. 

The four islands of Sealand, Laaland, Moen, and Falster 
formed the ancient VHhesleth, This division is of consider- 
able import; since the true country of />flrfi, the eponymus 
of the Danes, was not Jutland, nor yet Skaane, nor yet Fyen. 
[t was the Four Islands of the Vithesleth : — **Dan — rex 
primo super Sialandiam, Monam, Falstriam, et Lalandiam, 
;aju8 regnum dicebatur Vithesleth, Deinde super alias pro- 
irincias et insulas et totum regnum." — Petri Olai Chron. 

9 
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Regum Dania*. Also, **Viclit autem Dan regionem suam, su- 
per quaiii regnavit, Jutiam, Fioniam, IfMes/e/h, Scaniam 
quod essot bona." — Annal. Esroin. p. 224. 

That the Swedes and Norwegians are the newest Scandina- 
vians and that certain Ugrians were the oldest, is undoubted. 
But it by no means follows that the succession was simple, 
iietween tlie first and last there may have been any amount of 
intercalations. Was this the case? My own opinion is, that 
the first encroachments upon the originally Ugrian area of 
Scandinavia were not from the south-west, but from the 
south-east, not from Hanover but from Prussia and Courland, 
not German but Lithuanic, and (as a practical proof of the 
inconvenience of the present nomenclature) although not 
German, Gothic. 

Whether these encroachments were wholly Lithuanic, ra- 
ther than Slavonic as well, is doubtful. When the archaeo- 
logy of Scandinavia is read aright, i. e. without a German 
prepossession, the evidence of a second population will be- 
come clear. This however, is a detail. 

The Gothic historian Jornandes, deduces the Goths of 
the Danube first from the southern coasts of the Baltic, and 
ultimately from Scandinavia. I think, however, that whoever 
reads his notices will be satisfied that he has fallen into the 
feame confusion in respect to the Germans of the Lower Da- 
nube and the Getaj whose country they settled in, as an 
English writer would do who should adapt the legends of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth respecting the British kings to the 
genealogies of Ecbert and Alfred or to the origin of the 
warriors under Hengist. The legends of the soil and the 
legends of its invaders have been mixed together. 

Kor is such confusion unnatural. The real facts before 
the historian were remarkable. There were Goths on the 
Lower Danube, Germanic in blood, and known by the 
same name as the older inhabitants of the country. "There 
were Goth(mes, or Guttones, in the Baltic, the essential part 
of whoso name was Goih-] the -m- being, probably, and al- 
most certainly, an inflexion. 

Thirdly, there were Goths in Scandinavia, and Goths in 
an intermediate island of the Baltic. With such a scries of 
^o///-lands, the single error of mistaking the old Getic legends 
for those of the more recent Germans (now called Goths\ 
would easily engender others ; and the most distant of the 
three Gothic areas would naturally pass for being the oldest 
also. Hence, the deduction of the Goths of the Danube 
from the Scandinavian Gothland. 
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Of the nations whose movements are connected with the 
lecline and fall of the Roman empire, though several are 
nore important than the Gepidw, few are of a greater inter- 
est. This is because the question of their ethnological re- 
ations is more obscure than that of any other similar po- 
pulation of equal historical prominence. How far they were 
^oths rather than Vandals, or Vandals rather than Goths, 
low far they were neither one nor the other, has scarcely 
3een investigated. Neither has their origin been determined. 
Nor have the details of their movements been ascertained. 
That the current account, as it stands in the pages of Jor- 
nandes Diaconus, is anything but unexceptionable, will be 
jhown in the present paper. It is this account, however, 
^hich has been adopted by the majority of inquirers. 

The results to which the present writer commits himself are 
widely diflferent from those of his predecessors ; he believes 
iiem, however, to be of the most ordinary and common- 
place character. Why, then, have they not been attained 
ong ago? Because certain statements, to a contrary effect, 
>eing taken up without a due amount of preliminary criti- 
cism, have directed the views of historians and ethnologists 
X)wards a wrong point. 

These, however, for the present will be ignored, and no- 
;hing, in the first instance, will be attended to but the pri- 
nary facts upon which the argument, in its simplest form, de- 
)6nas. These being adduced, the ordinary interpretation of 
hem will be suggested; after which , the extent to which it is 
nodified by the statements upon which the current doctrines 
ire founded will be investigated. 

If we turn to Strabo's account of the parts on the north- 
eastern side of the Adriatic, the .occupancies of the name- 

9* 
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rous tribes of the Roman province of Illyricum, we shall find 
that no slight prominence is given to the population calleil 
'Iccxodsg. They join the Carni. The Culpa (Kokamg) flows 
through their land. They stretch along the coast to the river 
Tedanius; Senia is their chief town. TheMoentini, the Aven- 
deata^, the Auripini, are their chief tribes. Vendos (Avendo) 
is one of their occupancies. Such are the notices of Strabo, 
Ptolemy, Appian^ and Pliny; Pliny's form of the word being 
Japvdes. 

The lapodes, then, or Japydes, of the authors in question, 
are neither an obscure nor an inconsiderable nation. They 
extend along the sea-coast of the Adriatic. They occupy 
the valley of the Culpa. They are lUyrian, but contermi- 
nous with Pannonia. 

As Pliny seems to have taken his name from Strabo, the 
authors just quoted may all be called Greek. With the latest 
of them we lose the forms 'lajtodes or Japydes. 

As the Roman empire declines and its writers become less 
and less classical, their geographical records become less sy- 
stematic and more fragmentary; and it is not till we get to 
the times of Probus and Maximian that we find any name 
approaching ^laTCodag. Probus, however, plants a colony of 
Gepidce within the empire {Vopiscus, Vit, Pub. c. 18). The 
Tervings also fight against the Vandals and Gipedes {Ma- 
mertinus in Genethl. Max. c. 17). Sidonius makes the tierce 
Gepida {Gepida trux) a portion of the army of Attila. Finally, 
we have the Gopiduj, the Lombards, and the Avars, as the 
three most promment populations of the sixth century. 

The Gepid locality in the fifth century is the parts about 
Sirmium and Singidunum — Alt Schabacz and Belgrade — 
within the limits of Pannonia, and beyond those of Illyri- 
cum, /. e. a little to the north of the occupancy of thela- 
podes and Japydes of Strabo and Pliny. 

There is, then, a little difference in name between Japydes 
and Gepidaj, and a little difference in locality between the 
Gepids and lapodes. I ask, however, whether this is sufficient 
to raise any doubt as to the identity of the two words .^ Whe- 
ther the populations they denoted were the same is another 
matter. 1 only submit that, word for word, Japyd and Gepid 
are one. Yet they have never been considered so. On the 
contrary, the obscure history of the Japydes is generally 
made to end with Ptolemy; the more brilliant one of the 
Gepidffi to begin with Vopiscus. This may be seen in Gib- 
bon, in Zeuss, or in any author whatever who notices either, 
or both, of the two populations. 

There is a reason for this; it does not, however, lie in 
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the diflFerence of name. Wider ones than this are overlook- 
ed by even the most cautious of investigators. Indeed, the 
acknowledged and known varieties of the word Gepidse itself, 
are far more divergent from each other than Gepidee is from 
Japydes. Thus Gypides, FriTcaideg, rsrinatdeg, are all ad- 
mitted varieties, — varieties that no one has objected to. 

Nor yet does the reason for thus ignoring the connexion 
between Gepidee and Japydes He in the difference of their 
respective localities. For a period of conquests and inva- 
sions, the intrusion of a population from the north of Illy- 
ricum to the south of Pannonia is a mere trifle in the eye 
of the ordinary historian, who generally moves large nations 
from one extremity of Europe to another as freely as a chess- 
player moves a queen or castle on a chess-board. In fact, 
some change, both of name and place, is to be expected. 
The name that Strabo, for instance, would get through an 
Illyrian, Vopiscus or Sidonius would get through a Gothic, 
and Procopius through (probably) an Avar, authority — di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

The true reason for the agreement in question having been 
ignored , lies in the great change which had taken place in 
the political relations of the populations, not only of Illyri- 
cum and Pannonia, but of all parts of the Eoroan empire. 
The Japydes are merely details in the conquest of Illyncum 
and Dalmatia; the Gepid history, on the contrary, is con- 
nected with that of two populations eminently foreign and 
intrusive on the soil of Pannonia, — the Avars and the Lom- 
bards. How easy, then, to make the Gepidse foreign and 
intrusive also. Karely mentioned, except in connexion with 
the exotic Goth, the exotic Vandal, the exotic Avar, and 
the still more exotic Lombard, the Gepid becomes, in the 
eyes of the historian, exotic also. 

This error is by no means modern. It dates from the 
reign of Justinian ; and occurs in the writings of such seem- 
ing authorities as Procopius and Jornandes. With many 
scholars this may appear conclusive against our doctrine; 
since Procopius and Jornandes may reasonably be consider- 
ed as competent and sufficient witnesses, not only of their 
foreign origin, but also of their Gothic affinities. Let us, 
however, examine their statements. Procopius writes, that 
"the Gothic nations are many, the greatest being the Goths, 
Vandals, Visigoths, and Gepaides. They were originally 
called the Sauroraatse and Melanchlseni. Some call them 
the Getic nations. They differ in name, but in nothing else. 
They are all whiteskinned and yellow-haired, tall and good- 
looking, of the same creed, for they are all Arians. Their 
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language is one, called Gothic." This, though clear, is far 
from unexceptionable (Z?. Vand. i. 2). Their common lan- 
guage may have been no older than their common Arianism. 

Again, the Sciri and Alani are especially stated to be 
Goths, which neither of them were, — the Alans, not even 
in the eyes of such claimants for Germany as Grimm and 
Zeuss. 

Jornandes writes: "Quomodo vero Getse Gepidieaue sint 
parentes si qua^ris, paucis absolvam. Meminissc denes, me 
initio de Scanziaj insular gremio Gothos dixisse egresses cum 
Berich suo rege, tribus tantum navibus vectos ad citerioris 
Oceani ripam; quarum trium una navis, ut assolet, tardius 
vecta, nomen genti fertur dedisse; nam lingua eorum pigra 
Gepanta dicitur. Hinc factum est, ut paullatim et corrupte 
nomen eis ex convitio nasceretur. Gepida; namque sine du- 
bio ex Gothorum prosapia ducunt originem: sed quia, ut 
dixi, Gepanta pigruiu aliquid tardumque signat, pro gratuito 
convitio Gepidaruni nomen exortum est, quod nee ipsuni, 
credo, falsissimum. Sunt enim tardioris ingenii, graviores 
corporum velocitate. Hi ergo Gepida; tacti invidia, duduni 
spreta provincia, comuianebant in insula Visclse amnis vadis 
circumacta, quam pro patrio sennone dicebantGepidojos. Nunc 
earn, ut fertur, insulam gens Vividaria incolit, ipsis ad mc- 
liores terras meantibus. Qui Vividarii ex diversis nationi- 
bus acsi in unum asylum coUecti sunt, et gentem fecisse 
noscuntur." 

I submit that this account is anything but historical. Be 
it so. It may, however, be the expression of a real Gothic 
affinity on the part of the Gepids, though wrong in its de- 
tails. Even this is doubtful. That it may indicate a poli- 
tical alliance, that it may indicate a partial assumption of 
a Gothic nationality, I, by no means, deny. I only deny 
that it vitiates the doctrine that Japydes d^n^S^ Gepidco are, ac- 
cording to the common-sense interpretation of them, the same 
word. 

The present is no place for exliibiting in full the reasons 
for considering Jornandes to be a very worthless writer, a 
writer whose legends (if we may call them so) concerning 
the Goths, are only Gothic in the way that the fables of 
Geoffrey of Monmcmth are English, i. t\ tales belonging to 
a country which the Goths took possession of, rather than 
tales concerning the invaders themselves 

It is suggested then, that the statements of Procopius and 
Jornandes being ignored, the common-sense interpretation of 
the geographical and etymological relations of the lapodcs 
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and Gepidce — word for word , and place for place — be allow- 
ed to take its course; the Gepidae being looked upon as 
lilyrians, whatever may be the import of that word; occu- 
pants , at least, of the country of the lapodcs, and probably 
their descendants. 

Thus far the criticism of the present paper goes towards 
separating the Gepidse from the stock with which they are 
generally connected , viz. the German , — also from any emi- 
grants from the parts north of the Danube, e. g, Poland, 
Prussia, Scandinavia, and the like. So far from doing any- 
thing of this kind , it makes them indigenous to the parts to 
the north-east of the head of the Adriatic. As such, what 
were they? Strabo makes them a mixed nation — Kelt and 
Illyrian. 

What is Illyrian? Either Albanian or Slavonic; it being 
Illyria where the populations represented by the Dalmatians 
of Dalmatia come in contact with the populations represent- 
ed by the Skipetar of Albania. 

The remaining object of the present paper is to raise two 
fresh Questions : — 

1 . The first connects itself with the early history of Italy, 
and asks how far migrations from the eastern side of the 
Adriatic may have modified the original population of Italy. 
Something — perhaps much — in this way is suggested by 
Niebuhr; suggested, if not absolutely stated. The Chaonian 
name, as well as other geographical and ethnological rela- 
tions, is shown to be common to both sides of the Gulf. Can 
the class of facts indicated hereby be enlarged? The name, 
which is, perhaps, the most important, is that of the Galahri, 
These are, writes Strabo, a ^'people of the Dardaniatse, in 
whose land is an ancient city" (p. 316). Word for word 
this is Calabri — whatever the geographical and ethnological 
relations may be. Without being exactly lapodes , these Ca- 
labri are in the lapod neighbourhood. 

Without being identical,, the name of the Italian lapyges 
(which was to all intents and purposes another name for 
Calabri) is closely akin to lapodes; so that, in Italy, we 
have Calabri called also lapyges, and, in Illyria, lapodes 
near a population called Galabri. 

More than this, Niebuhr (see Diet, of Greek and Roman 
Geography, v. Japygia) suggests that Apulia may be lapygia, 
word for word. The writer of the article just quoted demurs 
to his. At the same time the change from i to d is, at the 
present moment, a South Italian characteristic. The Sicilian 
for beiio was bcddo. On the other hand, this is a change in 
the wrong direction; still it is a change of the kind required. 
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The evidence that there was a foreign population in Ca- 
labria is satisfactory — the most definite fact oeing the state- 
ment that tlic Salfentines were partly Cretans, associated 
with Locrians and lUyrians. (See Calabria.) 

Again, this district, wherein the legends concerning Dio- 
med prevailed, was also the district of the Daunii, whom 
Festus (v. Dautiia) connects with lUyria, 

I suggest that, if the Calabri were Cialabri, the lapyges 
were lapodes. Without enlarging upon the views that the 
definite recognition of Illyrian cleuients in Southern Italy 
suggests, we proceed to the next division of our subject. 

2. Is there any connexion between the names lapod-es and 
Japet-us? The answer to this is to be found in the exposi- 
tion of the criticism requisite for such problems. Special 
evidence there is none. 

The first doctrine that presents itself to either the ethno- 
logist or the historian of fiction, in connexion with the name 
lapetus, is that it is the name of some eponymus — a name 
like Hellen, or iEolus, Ion, or Dorus. But this is opposed 
by the fact that no nation of any great historical prominence 
bears such a designation. Doubtless , if the Thraeians, the 
Indians, the ^Egyptians, &c. had been named lapeti^ the 
doctrine in question would have taken firm root, and that at 
once. But such is not the case. 

May it not, however, have been borne by an obscure po- 
pulation? The name Greek was so born. So, at first, was 
the name Hellen, So, probably, the names to which we owe 
the wide and comprehensive terms Europe y Asia^ Africa, 
and others. Admit then that it may have belonged to an 
obscure population; — next, admitting this, what name so like 
as that of the lapodes? Of all known names (unless an 
exception be made in favour of the -gypt in jE-gypi) it must 
be this or none. No other has any resemblance at all. 

Who were on the confines of the non-Hellenic area? la- 
pyges on the west: lapodes on the north-west. The sug- 
gested area was not beyond the limits of the Greek mythos. 
It was the area of the tales about Diomed. It was the area 
of the tales about Antenor. It was but a little to the north 
of the land of tlie Lapitlur, whose name, in its latter two- 
thirds, is I-opod. It ran in the direction of Orphic and Bac- 
chic Thrace to the north. It ran in the direction of Cyclo- 
i>a*an and Lestrygonian Sicily to the west. It was on the 
ttorders of that terra iucttgnita which so often supplies epo- 
nymi to unknown and mysterious generations. 

Say that this suggestion prove true, and we have the first 
of tlie term lapodes in Homer and Hesiod, the last in the 
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German genealogies of the geography of Jornandes and in the 
Travellers Song — unless, indeed, the modern name Scha- 
bacz be word for word, Gepid. In the Traveller's Song we get 
the word in a German form, Gif^e or Gi/^as. The Gi/^as 
are mentioned in conjunction with the Wends, 

In Jornandes we get Gapt as the head of the Gothic gene- 
alogies: — Horum er^o (ut ipsi suis fabulis ferunt) primus 
fuit Gapty qui genuit Halmal ; nalmal vero genuit Augis , &c. 
Now Gapt here may stand for the eponymus of the GepidcB, 
or it may stand for Japhety the son of Noah. More than one 
of the old German pedigrees begins with what is called a 
Gothic legend, and ends with the book of Genesis. 

To conclude: the bearing of the criticism upon the ethno- 
logy of the populations which took part in tlie destruction 
of the Roman empire, is suggestive. There are several of 
them in the same category with the Gepidse. 

Mutatis mutandis: every point in the previous criticism, 
which applies to the Gepiaae and lapydes, applies to the 
Rugi and Rhceti. Up to a certain period we have, in writers 
more or less classical, notices of a country called Bhcetia, 
and a population called Rhceti, For a shorter period subse- 
quent to this, we hear nothing, or next to notning, of any 
one. 

Thirdly, in the writers of the 5th and 6th centuries, when 
the creed begins to be Christian and the authorities German, 
we find the Rugi of a Rugi-land, — Rugi-landy or the land 
of the Rugiy being neither more nor less than the ancient 
province of Rhcetia. 

Name, then, for name, and place for place, the agreement 
is sufficiently close to engender the expectation that the Rhceti 
will be treated as the Rugi^ under a classical, the Rugi 
as the Rhceti y under a German, designation. Yet this is not 
the case. And why? Because when the Rugi become pro- 
minent in history, it is the recent, foreign, and intrusive 
Goths and Huns with whom they are chiefly associated. Add 
to this, that there existed in Northern Germany a popula- 
tion actually called Rugii, 

For all this, however, Rugiland is Rhcetia, and Rhcetia is 
Rugiiand, — name for name and place for place. So, pro- 
bably, is the modern Slavonic term Raczy, 
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To the investigator who believes in the unity of the hu- 
man species, whether lie be a proper ethnologist, or a zoolo- 
gist in the more current signification of the term, the phe- 
nomena exhibited by the numerous families of mankind sup- 
ply ninetenths of the data for that part of natural history 
which deals with varieties as subordinate to, and as different 
from, species. The history of domestic animals in compre- 
hensiveness and complexity yields to the history of the do- 
mesticator. Compare upon this point such a work as G. Cuvier's 
on the Races ot Dogs, with Dr. Prichard's Natural History 
of Man. The mere difference in bulk of volume is a rough 
measure of the difference in the magnitude of the subjects. 
Even if the dog were as ubiouitous as man , and conseouently 
as much exposed to the influence of latitude , and altitude, 
there would still be wanting to the evolution of canine va- 
rieties the manifold and multiform influences of civilization. 
The name of these is legion^ whilst the extent to which they 
rival the more material agencies of climate and nutrition is 
getting, day by day, more generally admitted by the best 
and most competent inquirers. Forms as extreme as any 
that can be found within the pale of the same species are 
to be found within that of the species Homo. Transitions 
as gradual as those between any varieties elsewhere are also 
to be found. In summing up the value of the data supplied 
by man towards the natural histot^y of varieties , it may be said 
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that they are those of a species which has its geographical 
distribution everywiiere and a moral as well as a physical 
series of characteristics. Surely, if the question under notice 
be a question that must be studied indructively, Man gives 
us the field for our induction. 

Before I come to the special point of the present notice 
and to the explanation of its somewhat enigmatical heading, 
I must further define the sort of doctrine embodied in what 
I have called the belief of the unity of our species. I do 
not call the upholder of the developmental doctrine a believer 
of this kind. His views — whether right or wrong — are 
at variance with the current ideas attached to the word spe- 
cies. Neither do I identify with the recognition of single 
species the hypothesis of a nmltiplicity of protoplasts , so lotig 
as i/ietj are distributed over several geographical centres. The 
essential element to the idea of a single species is a single 
geographical centre. For this, the simplest form of the pro- 
toplast community is a single pair. 

All this is mere definition and illustration. The doctrine 
itself may be either right or wrong. I pass no opinion upon it. 
I assume it for the present; since I wish to criticize certain 
terms and doctrines which have grown up under the belief 
in it, and to show, that, from one point of view, they are 
faulty, from another, legitimate. 

It will simplify the question if we lay out of our account 
altogether the islands of the earth's surface, limiting oursel- 
ves to the populations of the continent. Here the area is 
continuatiSf ana we cannot but suppose the stream of popula- 
tion by which its several portions were occupied to have oeen 
continuous also. In this case a population spreads from a 
centre like circles on a still piece of water. Now, if so, all 
changes must have been gradual, and all extreme forms must 
have passed into each other by means of a series of transitional 
ones. 

It is clear that such forms, when submitted to arrange- 
ment and classification, will not come out in any definite 
and wellmarked groups, like the groups that constitute what 
is currently called species. On the contrary, they will run 
into each other, with equivocal points of contact, and indist- 
inct lines of demarcation ; so that discrimination will be dif- 
ficult, if not impracticable. If practicable, however, it will 
be effected by having recourse to certain typical forms, around 
which such as approximate most closely can most accurately 
and conveniently oe grouped. When this is done, the more 
distant outliers will be distributed over the debateable ground 
of an equivocal frontier. To recapitulate : varieties as oppo- 
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sed to spofios imply transitional forms, whilst transitional : 
forms precludo dehnite lines of demarcation. ,^ 

Yf't what is the actual classification of the varieties of ■- 
mankind, and what is the current nomenclature? To say ;- 
thr.* least, it is very like that of the species of a genus. Blumen- r. 
bach's Mongolians, Blumenbach's Caucasians, Blumenbachs ; 
Ethiopians, — where do we find the patent evidence that \ 
these are the names of varieties rather than species? No- ■ 
where. The practical proof of a clear consciousness on the 
part of a writer that ne is classifying varieties rather than 
species, h the care he takes to guard his reader against mis- 
taking the one for the other, and the attention he bestows 
on the transition from one type to another. Who has ever 
spent much ethnology on this? So far from learned men 
having done so, they have introduced a new and lax term 
— race. This means something which is neither a variety 
nor yet a species — a UTiium quid. In what way it diflFers 
from the other denomination has yet to be shown. 

Now if it be believed (and this belief is assumed) that 
the varieties of mankind are varieties of a species only, and 
if it cannot be denied that the nomenclature and classifica- 
tion of ethnologists is the nomenclature and classification of 
men investigating the species of a genus j what is to be done? 
Are species to be admitted j or is the nomenclature to be 
abandoned? The present remarks are made with the view 
of showing that the adoption of either alternative would be 
inconsiderate, and that the existing nomenclature, even when 
founded upon the assumption of broad and trenchant lines 
of demarcation between varieties which (ex vi termini) ought 
to graduate into each other, is far from being indefensible. 

Man conquers man, and occupant displaces occupant on 
the earth's surface. By this means forms and varieties which 
once existed become extinct. The more this extinction takes ' 
place, the greater is the obliteration of those transitional and 
intermediate forms which connect extreme types ; and the 
greater this obliteration, the stronger the lines of demarca- 
tion between geographically contiguous families. Hence a 
variational modification of a group of individuals simulates 
a difference of species; forms which were once wide apart 
being brought into juxtaposition by means of the annihilation 
of the intervening transitions. Ilence what we of the nine- 
teenth century, — ethnologists, politicians, naturalists, and 
the like — benold in the way of groups, classes, tribes, fa- 
milies, or what not, is beholden to a great extent under the 
guise of species\ although it may not be so in reality, and 
although it might not have been so had we been witnes- 
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868 to that earlier condition of things when one variety gra- 
duated into another and the integrity of the chain of like- 
ness was intact. This explains the term subjectivity, A group 
is sharply defined simply because we know it in its state of 
definitude; a state of dehnitude which has been brought about 
by the displacement and obliteration of transitional forms. 

The geographical distribution of the different ethnological 
divisions supplies a full and sufficient confirmation of this 
view. I say **full and sufficient," because it cannot be said 
that all our groups are subjective, all brought about by dis- 
placement and obliteration. Some are due to simple isola- 
tion; and this is the reason why the q^uestion was sii^iplified 
by the omission of all the insular populations. As a general 
rule, however, the more definile the class ^ tfte greater the dis- 
placement; displacement which we sometimes know to have 
taken place on historical evidence, and displacement which 
we sometimes have to infer. In thus inferring it, the lan- 
guage is the chief test. The greater the area over which it 
is spoken with but little or no variation of dialect, the more 
recent the extension of the population that speaks it. Such, 
at least, is the primd facie view. 

A brief sketch of the chief details tliat thus verify the po- 
sition of the text is all that can now be given. 

1. The populations of South-eastern Asia, Mongol in phy- 
siognomy and monosyllabic in speech, have always been con- 
sidered to form a large and natural, though not always a 
primary, group. Two-thirds of its area, and the whole of 
its frontier north of the Himalayas, is fonned by the Chi- 
nese and Tibetans alone. These differ considerably from each 
other, but more from the Turks, Mongols, and Tongusians 
around. In the mountainous parts of the Assam frontier 
and the Burmese empire, each valley has its separate dia- 
lect. Yet these graduate into each other. 

2. Central Asia and Siberia are occupied by four great 
groups, the populations allied to the Turk, the populations 
allied to the Mongol, the populations allied to the Mantshu, 
and the populations allied to the Finns. These are pretty 
definitely distinguished from each other, as well as from the 
Chinese and Tibetans. They cover a vast area, an area, 
which, either from history or inference, we are certain is 
far wider at present than it was originally. Thoy have en- 
croached on each and all of the populations around, till they 
meet with families equally encroaching in the direction of 
China and Tibet. This it is that makes the families which 
are called Turanian and Monosyllabic natural groups. They 
are cut off, more or less, from each other and from other 
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populations by the displacement of groups originally more 
or less transitional. The typical populations of the centre 
spread themselves at the expense of the sub-typicals of the 
periphery until the extremes meet. 

2. The circumpolar populations supply similar illustrations. 
Beginning with Scandmavia, the Lap stands in remarkable 
contrast with the Norwegian of Norway, and the Swede of 
Sweden. Why is this? Because the Northman represents a 
population originally German, — a population which , how- 
ever much it may have graduated into the type of the most 
southern congeners of the Lap, is now brought into contact 
with a very different member of that stock. 

4. This phenomenon repeats itself in the arctic portions of 
America, where the Algonkin and Loucheux Indians (Indians 
of the true American type) come in geographical contact, and 
in physiological contrast, with the Eskimo. Consequently 
along the Loucheux and Algonkin frontiers the line of de- 
marcation between the Eskimo and the Red Indian (cur- 
rently so-called) is abrupt and trenchant. Elsewhere, as along 
the coast of the Pacific, the two classes of popuhition gra- 
duate into each other. 

5. The African family is eminently isolated. It is, however, 
just along the point ot contact between Africa and Asia that 
the displacements have been at a maximum. The three vast 
families of the Berbers, the Arabs and the Persians, cannot 
but have obliterated something (perhaps much) in the way 
of transition. 

6. The Bushmen and Hottentots are other instances of ex- 
treme contrast, /. e. when compared with the Amakosah Calfres. 
Yet the contrast is only at its height in those parts where 
the proof of Caffre encroachment is clearest. In the parts 
east of Wallfisch Bay — traversed by Mr. Galton — the lines 
of difference are much less striking. 

Such are some of the instances that illustrate what may be 
called the '^subjectivity of ethnological groups," — a term 
which greatly helps to reconcile two apparently conflicting 
habits, viz. that ot thinking with the advocates of the unity 
of the human species, and employing the nomenclature of 
their opponents. 



GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PHILOLOGICAL 

CLASSIFICATION AND THE VALUE 

OF GROUPS, 
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PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE LANGUAGES OF 
THE INDO-EUROPEAN CLASS. 

READ BEFORE THE ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

28th FEBRUARY 1849. 

In respect to the languages of the Indo-European class, 
it is considered that the most important questions connected 
with their systematic arrangement, and viewed with refer- 
ence to the extent to which they engage the attention of the 
present writers of philology, are the three following: — 

1 . The question of (he Fundamental Elements of certain Lan- 
guages. — The particular example of an investigation of this 
kind is to be found in the discussion concerning the extent 
to which it is a language akin to the Sanskrit, or a language 
akin to the Tamul, which forms the basis of certain dialects 
of middle and even northern India. In this is involved the 
question as to the relative value of grammatical and glossa- 
rial coincidences. 

2. The question of the Independent or Subordinate Character 
of certain Groups. — Under this head comes the investigation, 
as to whether the Slavonic and Lithuanic tongues form se- 
parate groups, in the way that the Slavonic and Gothic ton- 
gues form separate groups, or whether they are each mem- 
bers of some higher group. The same inquiry applies to 
the languages (real or supposed) derived from the Zend, and 
the languages (real or supposed) derived from the Sanskrit. 

3. The question of Extension and Addition. — It is to this 
that the forthcoming observations are limited. 
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Taking as the centre of a group/ those forms of speach which 
have been recognised as Indo- European (or Indo-Germanic), 
from the first recognition of the group itself, we find the 
languages derived from the ancient Sanskrit, the languages 
derived from the ancient Persian, the languages of Greece 
and Rome, the Slavonic and Lithuanic languages, and the 
languages of the Gothic stock; Scandinavian, as well as 
Germanic. The affinity between any two of these groups 
has currently been considered to represent the affinity between 
them all at large. 

The way in which the class under which these divisions 
were contained, as subordinate groups, has received either 
addition ov extension j is a point of philological historv, which 
can only be briefly noticed; previous to which a difference 
of meaning between the words additioti and extetision should 
be explained. 

To draw an illustration from the common ties of relation- 
ship, as between man and man, it is clear that a family 
may be enlarged in two ways. 

a. A brother, or a cousin, may be discovered, of which 
the existence was previously unknown. Herein the family 
is enlarged, or increased, by the real addition of a new 
member, in a recognised degree of relationship. 

b. A degree of relationship previously unrecognised may 
be recognised , /. e., a family wherein it was previously con- 
sidered that a socond-cousinship was as much as could be 
admitted within its pale, may incorporate third, fourth, or 
fifth cousins. Here the family is enlarged, or increased, by 
a vnbal extension of the term. 

Now it is believed that the distinction between increase by 
the way of real addition, and increase by the way of ver- 
bal extension, has not. been sufficiently attended to. Yet, 
that it should be more closely attended to, is evident; since, 
in mistaking a verbal increase for a real one, the whole 
end and aim of classification is overlooked. 

1. Tfie Celtic. — The publication of Dr. Prichard's Eastern 
Origin of the (/cltic Nations, in 1831, supplied philologists 
with the most definite addition that has, perhaps, yet been 
made to ethnographical philology. 

f^ver since then, the Celtic has been considered to be Indo- 
European. Indeed its position in the same group with the 
Iranian, Classical, Slavono-Lithuanic, and Gothic tongues, 
supplied the reason for substituting the term Indo-European 
for the previous one Indo-Germanic. 

2. Since the fixation of the Celtic , it has been considered 
that the Armenian is Indo-European. Perhaps the wellknown 
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ffinity between the Armenian and Phry<^ian languages di- 
scted philologists to a comparison between the Armenian and 
reek. Muller, in his Dorians^ points out the inflexion of 
le Armenian verb-substantive. 

3. Since the fixation of the Celtic, it has been considered 
lat the old Etruscan i§ Indo-European. 

4. Since the fixation of the Celtic, it has been considered 
lat the Albanian is Indo-European. 

5. Since the fixation of the Celtic, Indo-European elements 
ave been indicated in the Malay. 

6. Since the fixation of the Celtic, Indo-European elements 
ave been indicated in the Laplandic. 

7. Since the fixation of the Celtic, it has been considered 
liat the Ossetic is Indo-European. 

8. Since the consideration of the Ossetic as Indo-Euro- 
tean^ the Georgian has been considered as Indo-European 
ikewise. 

Now the criticism of the theory which makes the Georgian 
be Indo-European , is closely connected with the criticism 
>f the theory which makes the Ossetic and the Malay to 
)e Polynesian; and this the writer reserves for a separate 
)aper. All that he docs at present is to express his opinion, 
hat if any of the seven last-named languages are Indo-Eu- 
opean, they are Indo-European not by real addition, in the 
my of recognised relationship , but by a verbal extension of 
he power of the term Indo-European. He also believes that 
his is the view which is taken, more or less consciousy or 
neonsciousiy , by the diflerent authors of the different clas- 
ifications themselves. If he be wrong in this notion, he 
\ at issue with them as to a matter of fact; since, admit- 
ng some affinity on the part of the languages in question, 
e denies that it is that affinity which connects the Greek 
nd German, the Latin and Lithuanian. 

On the other hand, if he rightly imagine that they are 
dnsidered as Indo-European on the strength of some other 
ffinity, wider and more distant than that which connects 
le Greek with the German, or the Latin with the Lithuanic, 
e regrets that such an extension of a term should have been 
lade without an exposition of the principles that suggested 

, or the facts by which it is supported ; principles and facts 
hich, when examined by himself, have convinced him that 
lost of the later movements in this department of ethno- 
raphical philology, have been movements in the wrong di- 
jction. 

There are two principles upon which languages may be 
assified. 

10 
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According to the first, we take two or more languages 
as we find them, ascertain certain of their . characteristics, 
and then inquire how far these characteristics coincide. 

Two or more languages thus taken agree in having a large 
per-centage of words in common, or a large percentage of 
grammatical inflexions; in which case they would agree in 
certain positive characters. On the other hand, two or more 
such languages agree in the negative fact of having a small 
and scanty vocabuh^ry, and an inflexional system equally limi- 
ted ; whilst, again, the scantiness of inflexion may arise from 
one of two causes. It may arise from the fact of inflexions 
having never been developed at all, or it may arise from 
inflexions having been lost subsequent to a full development 
of the same. In all such cases as these, the principle of 
classification would be founded upon the extent to which lan- 
guages agreed or differed in certain external characteristics; 
and it would be the principle upon which the mineralogist 
classifies minerals. It is not worth while to recommend the 
adoption of the particular term tnineralogical , although mi- 
neralogy is the science that best illustrates the distinction. 
It is sufficient to state, that in the principle here indicated, 
there is no notion of descent. 

It is well known that in ethnographical philology (indeed 
in ethnology at large^ the mineralogical principle is not 
recognised ; and that tne principle that is recognised is what 
may be called the historical principle. Languages are ar- 
ranged in the same class , not because they agree in having 
a copious grammar or scanty grammar, but because they are 
descended (or are supposed to be descended) from some 
common stock; whilst similarity of grammatical structure, 
and glossarial identity are recognised as elements of classi- 
fication only so far as they are evidence of such community 
of origin. Just as two brothers will always be two brothers, 
notwithstanding differences of stature, feature, and dispo- 
sition, so will two languages which have parted from the 
common stock within the same decennium, be more closely 
allied to each other, at any time and at all times, than two 
languages separated within the same century; and two lan- 
guages separated within the same century, will always be 
more cognate than two within the same millennium. This 
will be the case irrespective of any amount of subsequent 
similarity or dissimilarity. 

Indeed, lor the purposes of ethnology, the phenomena of 
subsequent similarity or dissimilarity are of subordinate im- 
portance. Why they are so, is involved in the question as 
to the rate of change in language. Of two tongues separa- 
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ted at the same time from a common stock j one may change 
rapidly, the other slowly ; and, hence, a dissimilar physiog- 
nomy at the end of a given period. If the English of Au- 
stralia were to change rapidly in one direction , and the Eng- 
lish of America in another, great as would be the difference 
resulting from such changes, their ethnological relation would 
be the same. They woufd still have the same affiliation with 
the same mother- tongue, dating from nearly the same epoch. 

In ethnological philology, as in natural history, descent is 
the paramount fact; and without asking how far the value 
thus given to it is liable to be refined on, we leave it, in 
each science, as we find it, until some future investigator 
shall have shewn that either for a pair of animals not des- 
cended from a common stock, or for a pair of languages not 
originating from the same mother-tongue , a greater number 
of general propositions can be predicated than is the case 
with the two most dissimilar instances of either an animal 
or a language derived from a common origin. 

Languages are allied just in proportion as they were separated 
from the same language at the same epoch. 

The same epoch, — The word epoch is an equivocal word, 
and it is used designedly because it is so. Its two meanings 
require to be indicated, and, then, it will be necessary to 
ask which of them is to be adopted here. 

The epoch , as a period in the duration of a language, may 
be simply chronological, or it may be philological , properly so 
called. 

The space often, twenty, a hundred, or a thousand years, 
is a strictly chronological epoch. The first fifty years after 
the Norman conquest is an epoch in the history of the Eng- 
lish language; so is the reign of Henry the Third, or the 
Protectorship of Oliver Cromwell. A definite period of this 
sort is an epoch in language, just as the term of twenty or 
thirty years is an epoch in the life of a man. 

On the other hand, a period that, chronologically speak- 
ing, is indefinite, may be an epoch. The interval between 
one change and an other, whether long or short, is an epoch. 
The duration of English like the English of Chaucer , is an 
epoch in the history of the English language; and so is the 
duration of English like the English of the Bible translation. 
For such epochs there are nb fixed periods. With a lan- 
guage that changes rapidly they are short ; with a language 
that changes slowly they are long. 

Now , in which of these two meanings should the word be 
used in ethnographical philology? The answer to the ques- 
tion is supplied by the circumstances of the case, rather than 
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by any abstract propriety. We cannot give it the first mean- 
ing, even if we wish to do so. To say in what year of the 
duration of a common mother- tongue the Greek separated 
from the stock that was common to it and to the Latin is 
an impossibility; indeed, if it could be answered at once, it 
would be a question of simple history, not an inference 
from ethnology: since ethnology, with its palseontoiogical 
reasoning from effect to cause, speaks only where history, 
with its direct testimony, is silent. 

We cannot, then, in ethnological reasoning, get at the pre- 
cise year in which any one or two languages separated from 
a common stock, so as to say that this separated so long be- 
fore the oilier. 

The order, however, of separation we can get at; since 
we can infer it from the condition of the mother-tongue at 
the time of such separation ; this condition being denoted by 
the condition of the derived language. 

Hence the philological epoch is an approximation to the 
chronological epoch, and as it is the nearest approximation 
that can possibly bo attained , it is practically identical with 
it, so that the enunciation of the principle at which we wish 
to arrive may change its wording, and now stand as follows, 
— Languages are allied, just in proportion as they were separated 
from the same language in the same stage. 

Mow, if there be a certain number of well-marked forms 
(say three) of developmcmt, and if the one of these coincide 
with an early period in the history of language, another with 
a later one, and the third with a period later still, we have 
three epochs wherein we may fix the date of the separation 
of the different languages from their different parent- stocks; 
and these epochs are natural , just in proportion as the forms 
that characterise them are natural. 

Again, if each epoch fall into minor and subordinate pe- 
riods, characterised by the changes and modifications of the 
then generally characteristic forms, we have the basis for 
subordinate groups and a more minute classification. 

It is not saying too much to say that all this is no hypo- 
thesis, but a reality. There are real distinctions of charac- 
teristic forms corresponding with real stages of development ; 
and the number of these is three; besides which, one, at 
least, of the three great stages falls into divisions and sub- 
divisions. 

1. The stage anterior to the evolution of inflexion. — Here 
each word has but one form, and relation is expressed by 
mere juxtaposition, with or without the superaddition of a 
change of accent. The tendencies of this stage are to com- 
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>ine words in the way of composition , but not to go further. 
Svery word retains, throughout, its separate substantive 
character, and has a meaning independent of its juxtaposi- 
ion with the words with which it combines. 

2. The stage wherein inflexions are developed, — Here, 
%'ords originally separate , and afterwards placed in juxta- 
>osition with others, as elements of a compound term, so far 
thange in form, or ^o far lose their separate signification, 
w» to pass for adjuncts, cither prefixed or postfixed to the 
nain word. What was once a word is now the part of a 
vord, and what was once Composition is now Derivation, 
certain sorts of Derivation beinff called Inflexions, and cer- 
ain Inflexions being called Declensions or Conjugations, as 
he case may be. 

3. The stage wherein inflexions become lost, and are re- 
)laced by separate words. — Here case-endings , like the i in 
}atr-i, are replaced by prepositions (in some cases by post- 
lositions), like the to in to father; and personal endings, like 
he o in voc-o, are replaced by pronouns, like the I in I catl. 

Of the first of these stages, the Chinese is the language 
vhich affords the most typical specimen that can be found 
n the present late date of languages — late , considering that 
ve are looking for a sample of its earliest forms. 

Of the last of these stages the English of the year 1849 
iffords the most typical specimen that can be found in the 
>re8ent early date of language — early, considering that we 
ire looking for a sample of its latest forms. 

Of the second of these stages we must take two languages 
18 the samples. 

1. T/ie Greek. — Here we have the inflexional character in 
ts most perfect form; /. e.. the existence, as separate words, 
>f those sounds and syllables that form inflexions is at its 
naximum of concealment; i. e,^ their amalgamation with the 
)rimary word (the essence of inflexion) is most perfect. 

2. The Circassian J Coptic ^ or Turkish. — In one of these (it 
8 difficult to say which) the existence as separate words of 
hose sounds and syllables which form inflexions, is at its 
ninimum of concealment; /. e., their amalgamation with the 
)rimary word (the essence of inflexion) being most imperfect. 

This classification is, necessarily, liable to an element of 
»onfusion common to all classifications where the evidence 
8 not exactly of the sort required by the nature of the ques- 
ion. The nature of the question here dealt with requires 
he evidence of the historical kind, i. ^. , direct testimony 
The only evidence, however, we can get at is indirect and 
nferential. This engenders the following difficulty. The 
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newest language of (say) the languages of the secondary 
formation may be nearer in chronology, to the oldest lan- 
guage of the third , than to the first formed language of its 
own class. Indeed , unless we assume the suspension of idl 
change for long epochs, and that those coincide with the 
periods at which certain languages are given off from their 
parent stocks, such must be the case. 

Now, although this is a difficulty, it is no greater diffi- 
culty than the geologists must put up with. With them also 
there are the phenomena of transition, and such phenomena 
engender unavoidable complications. They do so, however, 
without overthrowing the principles of their classification. 

The position of a language in respect to its stage of de- 
velopment is one thing, — the position in respect to its al- 
lied tongues another. 

Two languages may be in the same stage (and, as such^ 
agree), yet be very distant from each other in respect to 
affiliation or affinity. Stage for stage the French is more 
closely connected with the English, than the English with 
the Moeso-Gothic. In the way of affiliation, the converse is 
the case. 

Languages are allied (or, what is the same thing, bear 
evidence of their alliance), according to the number of forms 
that they have in common; since (subject to one exception) 
these common forms must have been taken from the com- 
mon mothrr-tongue. 

Two languages separated from the common mother-tongue, 
subsequent to the evolution of (.sv/y) a form for the dative 
case , are more allied than two languages similarly separated 
anterior to such an evolution. 

Subject to one exception. This means, that it is possible 
that two languages may appear under certain circumstances 
more allied than they really are, and vice versd. 

Tht V may appear more allied than they really are, when, 

after sjoparating from the common mother-tongue during the 

ante-inilexional stage, they develop their inflexions on the 

same principle, although indejiendentfy. This case is more pos- 

. sible than proved. 

They may appear less allied than they really are, when, 
although separated from the common mother-tongue after 
the evolution of a considerable amount of inflexion, each 
taking with it those inflexions, the one may retain them, 
whilst the other loses them in toto. This case also is more 
possible than proved. 

Each of these cases involves a complex question in phi- 
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lology : — the one the phenomena connected with the rate of 
change \ the' other the uniformity of independent processes. 

These questions are likely to affect future researches more 
than they have affected the researches hitherto established. 
Another question has affected the researches hitherto esta- 
blished more than it is likely to affect future ones. This is 
the question as to the fundamental unity ^ or nofi-unity of lan- 
guage. Upon this the present writer has expressed an opi- 
nion elsewhere. At present he suggests that the more tlie 
general unity of the human language is admitted, the clearer 
will be the way for those who work at the details of the 
different affiliations. As long as it is an open question, whe- 
ther one class of languages be wholly unconnected with others, 
any connection engenders an inclination to arrange it under 
the group previously recognised. I believe that this deter- 
mined the position of the Celtic in the Indo-European group. 
I have great doubts whether if some affinity had been re- 
cogniBed from the beginning, it would even have stood where 
it now does. The question, when Dr. Prichard undertook 
his investigations, was not so much whether the Celtic was 
in the exact ratio to anv or all of the then recognised Eu- 
ropean languages in which they were to each other, but 
whether it was in any relation at all. This being proved, 
it fell into the class at once. 

The present writer believes that the Celtic tongues were 
separated from their mother-tongue at a comparatively early 

Ceriod of the second stage; /. e,, when but few inflexions 
ad been evolved; whilst the Classic, Gothic, Lithuano-Sla- 
vonic (Sarmatian), and Indo-Persian (Iranian) were separa- 
ted at comparatively late periods of the same stage, i. ^., 
when many inflexions had been evolved. 

Hence he believes that, in order to admit the Celtic, the 
meaning of the term Indo-European was extended. 

Regretting this (at the same time admitting that the Cel- 
tic tongue is more Indo-European than any thing else), he be- 
lieves that it is too late to go back to the older and more 
restricted use of the term; and suggests (as the next best 
change), the propriety of considering the Indo-European 
class as divided into two divisions, the older containing the 
Celtic, the newer containing the Iranian, Classical, Sarma- 
tian, and Gothic tongues. All further extensions of the term 
he believed to be prejudicial to future philology, believing 
also that all supposed additions to the Indo-European class 
have (with the exception, perhaps, of the Armenian) invol- 
ved such farther extension. 



TRACES OF A BILINGUAL TOWN IN 
ENGLAND. 

RBAO AT THE 

MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 1853. 

It is well-known that the termination -^ as the name 
of a village or town is a sign of Danish occupancy. At 
the present time it means town in Scandinavia; and Christi- 
ania or Copenhagen is called By, or Byeri, = t/ie towrij 
capital, or metropolis. The English form is -ton. When an 
Angle said New/o//, a Dane said NewZy. The distribution of 
the forms in -hy has already commanded much attention ; so 
that it is not the intention of the present writer to say much 
about it. 

Along, however, with this form go others; e, g. 
The English Ship becomes in Danish Skip as in Skipton 

— Fish — Fisk — Fiskerton 

— Wonn — Orm — Ormsby 

— Church — Kirk — Ormskirk 
&c. &c. 

In like manner the Roman casira becomes — 
In English Chester or cester, in Danish caster and caistor. 
Contrast the forms Tadcaster, Lsir\cas(er <icc. with Chester, or 
Ii\cester and this difference becomes apparent. 

Now the river Ouse in the parts about VVansford sepa- 
rates the counties of Huntingdon and Northampton — in the 
former of which no place ending in-^ is to be found, and 
all the castra are Chester-^ as Godmanchester. In Northamp- 
tonshire, on the other hand, the Danish forms in -by are 
common, and the casira are caistor, or caster. All the Da- 
nish is on one side. Nothing is Danish on the other. The 
river has every appearance of having formed a frontier. On 
it lay the Roman station of Durobrivis — with, probably, 
castra on each side. At rny rate, there are, at the present 
moment, two villages wherein that term appears. On the 
Huntingdon side is the village of Chesterton (English). On 
the Northampton side is that of Caistor (Danish). 



ON THE ETHNOLOGICAL POSITION OF 

CERTAIN TRIBES ON THE GARROW 

HILLS. 

READ AT THK 

MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR 

THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE HELD 

AT YORK 1844. 



The affinities of the Garrow language, a language which 
Klaproth in his Asia Folyglotta leaves unplaced, are with 
the Tibetan. 

The bearings of this will be found in the next notice. 



NOTE (1859). 



This was written before I had seen Brown's Tables — wherein the 
affinitj is virttiAlljf thoiig^h not directly affirmed. 



ON THE TRANSITION BETWEEN THE 

TIBETAN AND INDIAN FAMILIES IN 

RESPECT TO CONFORJVIATION- 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION — BIRMINGHAM 1849. 



The remarks of Mr. Hodgson on the Kooch, Bodo, and 
Dhimal , along with some of Dr. Bird's on the monosyllabic 
affinities of the Tamulian languages have an important be- 
aring on this question. So have the accounts of the Chepang 
and Garo tribes. The phenomena are those of transition. 

We have a practical instance of this in the doctrine laid down 
by Mr. Hodgson in his valuable monograph. In this, he makes 
the Bodo a Tamulian /. e. a mejnber of the same familv with 
the hill-tribes of India and the Dekhan; meaning thereby the 
aborigines of India, contrasted with the populations to which 
he ascribes the Sanskrit language and the Hindu physiog- 
nomy. In the Tamulian form there is **a somewhat lozenge 
"contour, caused by the large cheek-bones"— "a broader flatter 
"face" — **eyes less evenly crossing the face in their line 
"of picture*^ — "beard deficient" — "with regard to the pe- 
"culiar races of the latter" (i. e. the Tamulians) '*it can only 
"be safely said that the mountaineers exhibit the Mongolian 
**type of mankind more distinctly than the lowlanders , and 
"tnat they have, in general, a paler yellower hue than the 
"latter, amongst whom there are some (mdividuals at least) 
**who are nearly as black as negroes.** — The Bodo are scarce- 
"Iv darker than the mountaineers above them — w^hom 
"they resemble — only with all the physiognomical characte- 
"ristics softened down. — The Kols have a similar cast of 
"face." 

This is the evidence of a competent observer to the fact 
of the Bodo &c. being, more or less, what is called Mongol; 
all the more valuable because he had not, then, recognized 
their language as monosyllabic. Meanwhile he never separ- 
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ates them from the Kols &c. but always connects the two. 
In other words, he gives us so much evidence to the fact of 
the Kols &c. being, more or less, Mongol also. But the 
Kols are the aborigines of India; whilst the Bodo are Ti- 
betan. 



NOTE (1859). 



Recent researches have a tendency to make the Kols less Tamal and 
more Tibetan than they were held to be in 1849. 



I 



ON THE AFFINITIES OF THE LANGUAGES 
OF CAUCASUS WITH THE MONOSYL- 
LABIC LANGUAGES. 



READ AT THE 



MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
CAMBRIDGE 1845. 

Taking the samples of the Georgian, Lesgian, Mizhdzhe- 
dzhi, and Circassian classes as we find them in the Asia 
Polyglotta and comparing them with the specimens of the 
monosyllabic languages in the same work, in Brown's Tables, 
and in Leydcn*s paper on the Indo-Chinese Languages, we 
find the following coincidences. ♦ 



English , sky 

1. Circassian, rvhapeh, wuafe 

2. Aka, aupa 
Khamti, fa 
English y sky 

1. Absn^, kaukh 
Altekesek, hak 

2. Akush, kaka 
Burmese, kydukkhe 
English^ sky 

1. Tshetshentsh , tulak 

2. Koreng, talo 
Khoibu, thnllung 
English^ sun 

1. Georgian, mse 
Mingrelian, bsha 
Snanic, mizh 

2. Kuan-chua, zhi 
Sianlo , suu 



English^ fire 

1. Absn^, mza 
Circassian, mafa 

2. Khamti, fai 
Siam, fai 
Aka, umma 
Aber, erne 
Burmese, mi 
Karyen, me 
Manipur, mat 
Songphu, mai 
Kapwi, Ac, mai 

English, day 

1. Tshetshentsh, dim 
Ingiish, den 
Kasikumuk , kini 

2. Koreng, nin 
Jili, tana 
Singpho, sini 



* lu the Asiatic Transactions of Bengal and the Asiatic Researches. 
— Fifi^urc 1. denotes the Caucasian, Fi^re 2. monosyllabic forms of 
speech. This list was first published in 18M), in my Varieties of Man — pp 
123-128. 
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ih, day 

, salo 

?/*, moon 

^ian , twai = month 

ic, twai 

.y, ta 

?/i , star 
Lumuk, zuka 
, (tsahe 
sakan 
»ho, sagan 

?A , hill 
Lumuk, sufitu 
5se , shan 

ih, earth 
^, tshullah 
esek, /zt//« 

fA, earth 
, zkhur 
mi, /</ri 

?A, earth 

ag, kadi 

.7i, snow 
an, 052^ 
ssian, uas 
)ian, (155^ 
ise, siwe 

'h, salt 



an *(;i), za 
!se, yaw 

'A, salt 
tsh, ts/iea 
zio 

umuk , 
I, dze 
an, /*«^« 



p5M 



English, dust 

1. Tshetshentsh, /*/»^w 

2. Chinese tshin 
English, sand 

1. Avar, tshimig 

2. Tibetan, bydzoma 
English, sand 

1 . Circassian , pshakhoh 

2. Chinese, sha 
English, leaf 

1 . Tshetshentsh , ga 
Ingush, ga 

2. f'hinese, ye 
English^ tree 

1. Mizjeji, che 
Circassian, dzeg 

2. Chinese, shu 
English, stone 

1. Andi, hinzo 

2. Siamese, hin 
English, sea 

1. Georgian, sgwa 

2. Chinese, sAwy = water 
Tibet, ff = (/o 

M6n, zhe=do 
Ava, te=do 
English, river 

1 . Anzokh , or /ryare 
Avar, hor, khor 

2. Champhung, urai 
English, river 

1. Abassian, aji 

2. Tibetan, tshavo 

English , river 

1. Altekesek, ^ecfti 
Absn^ dzedu 

2. Songphu, duidai 

English y water 

I. Kasikumuk, fi/t 
Akush, shen 
Kubitsh, tzun, sin 

?. Singpho, ntsin 



means in three dialects. 
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Jill, mchin 
Manipur, ising 

English y water 

1. Absnd, dzeh 

2. Horig^phti, dui 
Kapwi, tui 
Tankhul , iu 

English, water 

1. Mizjeji, ehi 

2. Garo, chi 

English, rain 

1. Andi, za 
Iiigash, du 
Abassian, kua 

2. Chinese, yu 

' English , summer 

1. Tushi, chko 
Mizjeji, achke 

2. Chinese, chia 

English, winter 

1. Anzukh, tlin 
Audi kiiitu 
Ka*:ik^^iTHik, kintul 
Aknsh, chani 
Absn^, gene 

2. IMbetan , r gun 
Chinese, tung 

English^ cow 

1. Circassian, bsa 

2. IMbetan , r sku 

English^ dog 

1. Avar, ehoi 
Andi, ehoi 
Dido, ginti 
Kubitsh, koy 

2, Chinese, Am 
Tibetan, Ayi 

EHglisk^ horse 

1. Losgian, iskn 
Circassian « iske^ sku 

2. 'nbetau « r dda 



English, bird 

1. Avar, hedo 

2. Tankhul, aia 

English, bird 

1. Andi, purtie 

2. Abor, pettang 
Aka, put ah 

English, fish 

1. Avar Ishua 
VhciisahMx bbzhek 

2. Khamti , pa 
Siamese , pla 
Aka, ngay 
Abor, engo 
Burmese, nga 
Karyen, nga 
Singpho, nga 
Songphn, kha 
Mishimi, ta 
Maram, khai 
Luhuppa, khai 
Tankhul, khi 
Anam, khi 

English, flesh 

1. Kabutsh, kho 
Abassian, zheh 

2. Chinese, shou 
Tibetan, zhsha 

English, egg 

1. Tshetshentsh , khua 

2. Khamti, khai 
Siamese, khai 

English , egg 

1. Kabutsh, ishemuza 

2. Mishind, miiumaie 

English, egg 

1. Aknsh, dukhi 

2. Garo, toka 

English, son 

1. Misjeji, Ma, moe 

2. Tibetan, bm 

Emglisk , hair 
1. Kaaikumnk, iskmrm 
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2. Jill, kara 
Singpbo, kara 

English y hair 
J. Avar, sab 

Auzukli, sah 

Tshari, sab 
2. Burmese, shaben 

Manipur, sam 

Songpho (6), sam 

English J hair 

1. Tshetshentsh, kazeresh 

2. Karyen, khosu 
Tankhul, kosen 

English y head 

1. Georgian, iawi 
Lazic, it 
Suanic, tchum 

2. Chinese , teu , seu 
Anam, tu du 
Ava, kang (5) 

English , head 

1. Andi, mier^ macer 

2. Assam, mur 

English , head 

1. Absnd, kah, aka 
Altekesek, zeka 

2. Karen, kho 
Manipur, kok 
Tankhul, akao 

English, mouth 

1. Lesgian, kail 

2. Cliinese, keu 
Anamese, kau 
Tibetan, ka 

English y mouth 

1. Tushi, bak 

2. Teina, pak 

English , mouth 

1. Georgian, piri 
Mingrelian , pidehi 
Suanic, pil 

2. Ava, parat (4) 



English, mouth 

1. Kubitsh, mole 

2. Khoibu, mur 
Marin g, mur 

English, mouth 

1. Andi, kol, tkol 
Lesgian (3), kaal 

2. Manipur, chil 

English, eye 

1. Andi, puni 

2. (Chinese, yan 

English, ear 

1. Avar, een, ain, en 
Anzukh, in 
Tshari, een, ein 
Andi, kanka, andika 

2. Burmese, na 
Karen , naku 
Singpbo, na 
Songphu, anhukon 
Kapwi, kana 
Koreng, kon 
Maram, inkon 
Obampbung, khunu 
Lubuppa, khana 
Tankhul, akhana 
Koibu, khana 

English, tooth 

1. Lesgian (3), sibi 
Avar, zavi 
Circassian, dzeh 

2. Tibetan , so 
Chinese, tshi 

English , tongue 

1. Circassian, bbse 
Absn^, ibs 

2. Tibetan, rdzhe 
Chinese, shi 

English , foot 

1. Kasikumuk, dzhan 

2. Khamti, tin 

English, foot 
I. Mizjeji (3), kog, koeg 
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2. Manipur, khong 
Tankhul, akho 

English^ foot 

1. Audi Uhfka 
KuUitsh, tag 
Jili, iakkhyai 

2. Garo , jachok 

English y foot 

1. Georgian, j)echi 

2. Maplu , poka = leg 

English y finger 

1. Miiii^ii'liau, kifi 
Moitay, khoH=hand 

2. Play, kozu=do 

English y hand 

1. Georgian, cheli 
Laiic, ieh 
Mingrelian , che 
Suanic, shi 

2. Chinese , sheu 

English . hand 

1. Andi, kiUshu 
Kahutsh, koda 

2. Khoibu, khut 
Manipur« khut 

English , bh>od 

1. Alu»ne, tsha^ sha 
Tshetshentuh, ri 
Ingiiit, ?i 

2. Singpho, sai 
Songpho« zyai 
Kapwi, the 
Mamuu azifi 
l^hamphang« azi 
Luhuppa, ashi 
*ranklmK asu 

English yhXoK^d 

1. l>uU>. r 

2. Mauipur« i 
Koihu« At 
Maring, At 

Em^isM^ blood 
1. T»het»heiiuh« yiuA 



Circassian, tlih 
2. Chinese, chiue 

English, skin 

1 . Circassian , ffeh 

2. Cliinese, pi 

English , skin 

1. Dido, bik 

2. Tibetan , shbagsbba 

English , bone 

1. Tshetshentsh, dyackt 
Ingiish, tekhh 
Akdsh, likka 
Tshari, rekka 

2. Khamti, nuk 
Siamese, kraduk 

English y great 

1. Georgian, didi 
Mingrelian , didi 

2. Canton, ta 
Kuan-chua, /a, da 
Tonkin drai 

C i>ch i n -c 111 ti ese , dai 
IMbct, ff 
Ava, Ayi (5) 
Play, du 
Teina, to 

English y bad 

1. Minp^elinu moglach 
Suanic, choya 

2. Chinese , go gok 
Mon , kah 

Ara, mtfi'tfim^ (4) 

EmgKsk^ warm 

1. Ingu»h, l«if 

2. Tibetim, dzho 

Em^sh. bhie 

1. Miijeji v^3^, «»rii^ 

2. Chinese, zimg 
TiWtan « smwtgbba 

EmgUsk^ yellow 
I. Circ JLSsimn V i^AosA 
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111 , kha 




Tonkin, /«m 


', chtiang 




Tibetan, 5Mm 
Mon, sutn 


, irr(»cn 






irs/tf'ria 




Ava, thaum 


I , ordjin 




8iani , .Vf/m 


, send 




English, four 


I , shjanggu 


I. 


. AbasBian , ;>5Af 2^a 


, below 


2. 


Tibetan , bshi 


in , kwcwrt , krverno 




Chinese, szu 


ink ma 




English , five 


Ir 


1. 


Georgian, chuihi 


3, hoko 




Lazic, chut 


, rtA-f)a 




Mingrelian, chuihi 
Huanic, tvochu'si 


, Olio 


2. 


, Ava, yadu 


za 




English, six 


ew 


1. 


Tsbetshentsh , yatsh 


:is 




Ingush, yatsh 


niik, r/ift^/ 




Tiishi, itsh 


, tza 


2. 


Tibetan , dzhug 


,11 , 5rA'rt 




English, nine 


I, dzig 


1. 


Circassian, bgu 


, tliroo 


2. 


Tibetan , rgu 


111 , stimi 




Chinese, kieu 


htm 




English, ten 


lian , sami 


I. 


( 'ircassian , pshe 


semi 




Abassian , zheha 


(.'Innosc, sam 


2. 


Tibetan, bdzhu 


iia, san 




Chinese, shi 



ADDENDA (1859). 



nited amount of the data must be borne in mind. 
?en stated , no vocabubuies beyond those of the foer 
iinerated were used. Had the comparison been mom 
, the evidence of the Tibetan affinities of the languages 
:ice would have been stronger. That this would have 
;ase has since been proved. 

, just before the publication of my Varieties of Man, 
)ni my friend Mr. Norris that, upon grammatical grounds, 

11 
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he had como t(» the same conclusion. A roforence to the, then, 
recently published contributions of Rosen satisfied me that this 
was the case. T\w foll(»wing is an abstract of his exposition of 
the structure of (l) the Iron, and (2) the Circassian. 



IRON. 

The Declension of Substantives is as follows; 





Singular. 


Plural 


Norn. 


fid (father) 


fid-t'-a 


Gen, 


fid-i 


fid-t'-i 


Dai. 


fid-en 


fid-t'-am 


AbL 


fid-^i 


tid-t'-a 


Norn. 


moi (husband) 


moi-t'-a 


Gen. 


moi-i 


moi-t -i 


Dal. 


moi-en 


moi-t -am 


AbL 


nioi-ei 


nioi-{-ei. 



The Comparative Degree is formed by the addition of 
-dar; as chorz=^good, chorz-dar^^bctter. 

The pronouns of the two first persons are as follows; 

1. Az = I. Defective in the oblique cases. Afan or ma, 
defective. 

2. y>/=Thou. Defective in the nominative singular. 





Sing. 


Plural 


Xom. 


— 


macb 


Gen. 


man-i 


macb-i 


Dal. 


man-au 


mach-^n 


Aceus. 


man 


mach 


AbL 


man-<^i 


mach-ei. 


yom. 


di 


si-mach 


Gen. 


daw-i * 


si-mach-i 


Dot. 


daw-on 


si-mach-^n 


Aecus, 


daw 


si-mach 


AbL 


daw-ei 


si-mach-^i. 



The signs of the persons of the verbs are -iii, -«, -i; -am 
hi , -ine : c. //. 



• Or dachi. 
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qus-in = aud'io 
qus-f5 = aud-t$ 
qu8-i = aud-fV 



qiis-rtm = Aud'tmus 
qus-w/' = Rnd'itis 
qus-iwr = &nd-iunl. 



le addition of the sound of / helps to form the Iron pre- 
^ I say heips, because if we compare the form s-ko-t-on 
made, with the root kan, or the form fe'-qus-t-on = I 
i, with the root gus, we see, at once, that the addition 
is only a pari of an inflection. 

iyond this, the tenses become complicated; and that 
use they are evidently formed by the agglutination of 
rate words; the so-called imperfect being undoubtedly 
ed by affixing the preterite form of the word to make, 
perfect and future seem to be similarly formed, dele 
the auxiliary =^be] as may be collected from the follo- 
: paradigms. 

1. 

!/ra/ — Present y st-am, st-ut, i-st-i = sumus, estis^ sunt, 
xgutar — Preterite , u-t-an, u-t-as, u-d-i = />/f, fuisli^ fuit, 
igular — Future^ u-gin-an, u-gin-as, u-gdn-i = fro, ms, erit, 
perative fan = esto. 



Rooty k'an = make, 
lerite, = s-k'o-t-on,* s-k' o-t-ai, s-k'o-t-a = feci, fecisti, fecit. 



Rooty kus = hear. 



INDICATIVE. 



Sing. 



resent, I. qus-m 

2. qus f* 

3. qus-f 
nperfect, I. ([xiH-ga-k^ o-t-on 

2. q\is-ga-k O't-ai 

3. qus-^a-Ar'o-t-a 
erfecl, I. i^-qus-i-on 

2. ^^-quS'i-ai 

3. ^^-quS'i-a 
titure, I. hal-qus-g'in-an 

2. l)ai-^w*-^'fw-fl* 

3. hiii-qus-gen-i 



Plural, 



qus-am. 

qus-M/ 

qu8-t«c . 

qufi -<7a -At o-i-am 

qus-^a-Ar o-t-at 

qus-^a-Ar o-t-oi 

{i^.-quS't-am 

^^-quS'i-ai 

f^-quS'i'Oi 

hsLi-qus-gi'Stam 

hfii-qus-gU-stuf 

hai'qus-g'i-sti 



)r fa-ko-t-on, Sec, 



11* 
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COMJUKCTIVK. 

Sing. Plural. 

Present, 1. qiis-ow <[U8 am 

*2. qwi-ai qus-«/ 

3. qus-fiff qiis-ot 

Imperfect, i. qxiH-ga-k an-on qus-ga-lc an-am 

2. iixiH-ga-k an-ai quH-ga-k an-at 

3. ({Ms-ga-k' an-ft c^xxs-ga-k an-oi 

IMPERATIVE. 

1. — hai-qus-am 

2. hfii-gus hai-qtiS'ui 

3. hfii-qus-a hfii-gus-oi 

Infinitive f qns-tn. 
Participles^ qiis-//^, qus-^owe/, qus-tn-a^. 



(2) 
CIRCASSIAN. 

In the Absnc dialect ah = father^ dc^=^ horse \ ah ad 
=. fathers horse, (verbally, father horse). Here position does 
the work of an inflection. 

The use of prepositions is as limited as that of inflec- 
tions, sara s-ah dc& istap T my-father horse give, or giving 
am; ahtia afnusw izhit = fvood bear see-did z= I saw a hear in 
the witod; awin^ wi as wk^= (in) house two doors; (M sis lit =^ 
(on) horse mount I-did, 

Ilence, declension begins with the formation of the plural 
number. This consists in the addition of the syllable k'wa. 

Ac^ = horse ; ac^-lcwa = horses. 
A Is I a = tree ; astla-k^wa = trees. 
Awini^ = house ; awiniS-k^wa = houses. 

In the pronouns there is as little inflection as in the sub- 
stantives and adjectives, i.e. there are no forms correspond- 
d\n^ to mihij nobis, &c. 

1. When the pronoun signifies possession, it takes an in- 
separable form, is incorporated with the substantive that 
a^i^rees with it, and is s- for the first, »- for the second, 
and i-for the third, person singular. Then for the plural it 
s //- for tho first person, /- for the second, r- for the 
third: ah = father; 
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S-ab = my father; h-ab = our father. 

}V-ab = thy father; s-ab = your father. 

Tab = his (her) father; r-ab = their father. 

2. When the pronoun is governed by a verb, it is simi- 
larly incorporated. 

3. Hence, the only inseparable form of the personal pro- 
noun isto be found when it governs the verb. In this case 
the forms are: 

Sa-ra = I Ha-ra = we 

Wa-ra = thou ^ a-ru = ye 

Ui = he U'barl = they. 

In sa-ra ^ wa-ra, ha-ra, sa-ra, the -ra is non radical. 
The word u-hari is a compound. 

The ordinal — - first is achani. This seems formed from 
aka = one. 

The ordinal = second is agi. This seems unconnected with 
the word wi- = tfVO\ just as in English, second has no ety- 
mological connection with (wo. 

The remaining ordinals are formed, by affixing -w/o, (and 



) prehxing -a] 


as 


Cardinals. 


Ordinals. 


3, Chi-&a* 


^-chi-w/o 


4, V'ii'ba 


A-^ii-nto 


5, Chu-6a 


A-{^\\\X'tno 


6, Y-ba 


V'into 


7, Bis -6rt 


Bs'into 


8, Aa-^tf 


A-n-nto 


9, ^'ba 


S'b-i«/o 


10, S'wa-^a 


Sw-ento. 



In the Absne verbs the distinction of time is the only 
Jistinction denoted by any approach to the character of an 
inflection; and here the change has so thoroughly the ap- 
pearance of having been effected by the addition of some 
separate and independent words, that it is doubtful whether 
my of the following forms can be considered as true inflec- 
ions. 

Root , C'wis 1 = ride 
J . Present , C'wis l-ap = / ride f = equito, 

2. Present , C'wis \-oit := I am riding. 

* Non-radical. f Or ,' am in the habit of riding. 
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Imperfect, C'wis'l-fln =^ equitabam. 

Perfect, C'wisl-f^ = equitavi. 

Plusquumperfect , CVis X-chen = equitaveram. 
Future, C'wisl-a*/ = equitabo. 

The porson and number is shown by the pronoun. And 
here must be noticed a complication. The pronoun appears 
in two forms : — 

1st. In full, sara^ warn &c. 

2nd. As an inseparable prefix; the radical letter being 
prefixed and incorporated w^ith the verb. It cannot ^ however, 
be said that this is a true inflexion. 

1. 

Sing. 1. sara s-cwisl-oit = / ride 

2. wara u-c wisl-oi7 = thou ridest 

3. ui i-c'wisl-of/ = he rides. 

2. 

Plur. ] . hara ha-c wisl-oiV = we ride 

2. s ara s -c'wisl-oi/ = ye ride 

3. ubart r-c wisl-0f7 = they ride 

In respect to the name of the class under notice I sug- 
gested in 1 850 the term Dioecurian from the ancient Dios- 
curias. There it was that the chief commerce between the 
Greeks and Romans, and the natives of the Caucasian range 
took place. According to Pliny, it was carried on by thirty 
interpreters, so numerous were the languages. The great 
multiplicity of mutually unintelligible tongues is still one 
of the characteristics of the parts in question. To have 
used the word Caucasian would have been correct, but in- 
convenient. It is already m/jf-applied in another sense, i. 
^., for the sake of denoting the so-called Caucasian race, con- 
sisting, or said to consist, of Jews, Greeks, Circassians, 
Scotchmen, ancient Romans, and other heterogeneous ele- 
ments. 

In his paper on the Mongolian Affinities of the Cauca- 
sians, published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (1853) Mr. Hodgson has both confirmed and deve- 
loped the doctrine here indicated — his data on the side of 
Caucasus being those of the Asia Polyglotta, but those on the 
side of Tibet and China being vastly augmented; and that, 
to a great extent, through his own efforts and researches. 

Upon the evidence of Mr. Hodgson I lay more than or- 
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nary value; not merely on the strength of his acumen 
id acquirements in general, but from the fact of his ex- 
'ofesso studies as a naturalist leading him to over-value 
.ther than under-value those differences of physical confor- 
ation that (to take extreme forms) contrast the Georgian 
id Circassian noble with the Chinese, or Tibetan labourer, 
everthcless, his evidence is decided. 



ON TllE TUSIII lANGUAGR 

READ 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

FKHRUAUY THE 15TH. 1858. 



So little li^ht has been thrown upon the languao^es of 
Caucasus, that a publication of the year IS56, entitlecl Ver- 
such Uber die nusch-Spradw , by A. SchiefFner, may be allow- 
ed to stand as a text for a short commentary. 

The Tushi is a language belonging to the least known of 
the live classes into which Klaproth, in his Asia Polyglofia, 
distributes the languages of Caucasus: viz. (1.) the Geor- 
gian. (2.^ the Osset or Iron. (3) the Lesgian. (4.) the 
Slizhdzhetlzhi. And (5.) the Tsherkess or Circassian. It is 
to the fourth of these that the Tushi belongs; the particular 
district in which it is spoken being that of Tzowa, where 
it is in contact with the Georgian of Georgia; from which, 
as well as from the Russian, it has adopted several words. 

The da/a consist in communications from a native of the 
district, Georg Ziskorow, with whom the author came in 
contact at St. Petersburg. They have supplied a gramma- 
tical sketch, a short lexicon, and some specimens in the 
way of composition, consisting of translations of portions 
of the Gospels, and two short tales of an Arabic or Persian 
rather than a truly native character. They are accompanied 
by a (lerman translation. 

Taking the groups as wo find them in Klaproth, we may 
ask what amount of illustration each has received in respect 
to its grammar. In respect to the vocabularies, the Asia 
P(d{fgloita gives us specimens of them all. 

The Georgian has long been known through the grammar 
of Maggi, published upwards of two centuries ago. The 
resoarclies of Rosen on its several dialects are quite recent. 
Of the Iron thr-re is a copious dictionary by Sjogren, and 
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a short sketch of its grammar by Rosen. The alphabet is 
Russian, with additions. Rosen has also given a gramma- 
tical sketch of the Circassian. This, however, as well as 
his notice of the Osset, is exceedingly brief. Of the Les- 
gian we have no grammar at all; and of the Mizhdzhedzhi, 
or Tshetshent group , the first grammatical sketch is the one 
before us. 

The alphabet is the ordinary Roman modified ; the work 
being adaressed to the Russians rather than the natives, and 
to the European savans in general rather than to the Rus- 
sians. Otherwise the Georgian alphabet might have been 
used with advantage; for it is especially stated that the Geor- 
gian and Tushi sound-systems are alike. The modifications 
to which our own alphabet has been subjected, are those 
that Castren has made in his Samoyed grammar and lexicon. 
So that we may say that it is in Castren's Samoyed mode 
of writing that SchicflFner's Tushi grammar and lexicon are 
exhibited. 

In respect to the general relations of the language, the 
evidence of the work under notice is confirmatory (though 
not absoluteljr) of the views to which the present writer has 
committed himself, viz. — (1.) that the languages of Cau- 
c*asus in general are so nearly /;<owo-svllabic as to be with 
fitness designated pfl'wro-syllabic ; (2.5 that the distinction 
drawn by Klaproth between the Mizhdzhedzhi and Lesgian 
groups is untenable; both belonging to the same class, a fact 
by which the philologic ethnography of Caucasus is, pro 
Utnto, simplifiea. Upon the first of these points SchiefFner 
writes, that the avoidance of polysyllabic forms has intro- 
duced all manner of abbreviations in the language; upon 
the second, that the little he has seen of the Lesgian grammar 
induces him to connect it with the Tshetshents. It should 
be added,' however, that in respect to its monosyllabic cha- 
racter, he maintains that the shortness of many of its words 
is due to a secondary process; so that the older form of 
the language was more polysyllabic than the present. 

Of the chief details, the formation of the cases of the nouns 
comes first. The declension of the personal pronouns is as 
follows. With a slight modification it is that of the ordi- 
nary substantive as well. 



SINGULAR. 

Nominative . . 


I. 

so 


THOU. 
ho 


HK. 
. . . 0. 


Genitive . . . . 


sai 


hni .... 


. . . OXll. 








. . . oux. 








. . . oxuin. 
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SrXQULAB. 

Dative .... 



InstrucUve 



I. 

8011 

sona 
as. . 
asa . 



THOU. 

hou. 



Affective, . 
Allative . . 



Elative, , . 
Comitative, 



Terminative. 
Adessive . . . 
Ablative . . . 



. . . oxnn. 

ou^na. 

ah oxiis. 

aha oxiise. 

ouxse. 

80X ^>ox oxux. 

sogo b^g<^ o:jugo. 

ouxgo. 

80X1 hoxi ouxxi. 

oxxi (V). 

8oci hoci oxuci. 

ouxci. 

oxci (V). 

sogomci hogomci. . . . ouxgomci. 

sogoh l^ogoh ouxgoh. 

sogredah liogredah. . . oiixgore. 

. ouxgoredah 



YE. 



Nominative . 
Genitive . . . 
Dative .... 



Instructive 



Affective. . , . 
Allative . . . . 

Illative 

Elative 

Comitative , . . 
Adessive .... 
Inessire (c). . 
Ablative (c.) ,. 



Elative (c.) . 
Conversive, . 



wai 
wai 
wain 



waix 

waigo 

waih) 

waixi 

waici 

waigoh 

wailoh 

waigre 

wailre 
waigoih 



'txo . . . 
*txai. . . 
'txon . . 

a*txo . . 

*txox . . 
*txogo . 
*txolo. . 
*tzoxi. . 
*txoci . . 
*txogoh. 
*txok>h . 
'txogro . 

*txolrc . 
*txogoih 



811. . 
siii . 
sun . 
sun a 
aid . 
asi . 
snx . 
sugo 



obi. 

oxri. 

oxam. 



. . . 03^ar. 

. . . oxra. 

. . . o^arx. 

... o^argo. 

sulo o:5arlo. 

suxi oxarxi. 

suci oxarci. 

Kugo\^ o^argoh. 

suloh oxarloli. 

sugre oxargore. 

oxardah. 

sulre oharlore. 

Kugoih ohargoih. 



That some of these forms are no true inflexions ^ but a 
pended prepositions, is speedily stated in the text. If s 
it is prooable that, in another author or in a different di 
lect, the number of cases will vary. At any rate, the a 
glutinate character of the language is indicated. The n 
merals are — 
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CABDINAL. OBDIHAL. j{ CARDINAL. ORDINAL. 

1. cha duihre. 8. barl .... barloge. 

2. 81 sil^e. 9. iss isslogc. 

3. xo xalge. 10. itt ittloge, 

4. ahew. . . . dhewloge. i 11. cha- itt . . cha-ittloge. 

5. pxi pxil^e. 12. si-itt .... si-ittloge. 

6. jetx .... jeixloge. | 19. tqeex<j. . . iqeexcloge. 

7. worl .... worlo^e. ' 20. tqa tqalge. 

This as a word the author connects with the word iqo=^ 
alsOy overagain (auch^ rviederum)^ as if it were 10 doubled, 
which it most likely is. In like manner tqeexc is otie from 
twenty = undeviginti: — 

100 = pxauztqa = 5 X 20. 
200 = iijatatq = 10 X 20. 
300 = pxiiceatq = 12 X 20. 
400 = tqauziq = 20 X 20. 
500 = tqauzig pxauztqa = 20 X 20 + 100. 
1000 = sac tqauziqa icaiqa = 2 X 400 + 200. 

The commonest signs of the plural number are -i and -5i, 
the latter = is in Tshetshents. The suffixes -ne and -W, 
the latter of which is found in Lesgian, is stated to be Geor- 
gian in origin. No reason, however, against its being na- 
tive is given. 

In verbs, the simplest form is (as usual) the imperative. 
Add to this -a, and you have the infinitive. The sign of 
the conditional is he or h; that of the conjunctive le or /. 

The tenses are — 

(1.) Present, formed by adding -a or -w to the root: i. e. 
to the imperative form, and changing the vowel. 

(2.) Imperfect, by adding -r to the present. 

(3.) Aorist, formed by the addition of -r to the 

(4.) Perfect ; the formation of which is not expressly given, 
but which is said to differ from the present in not changing 
the vowel. However, we have the forms xet=^ftnd, a:eii = 
found] fperf.) xetin= found (aorist). From the participle of 
the pertect is formed the 

(5.) Pluperfect by adding -r. 

(6.) The future is either the same as the present, or a 
modification of it. 

I give the names of those moods and tenses as I find 
them. The language of the Latin grammar has, probably, 
been too closely imitated. 

The first and second persons are formed by appending 
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the pronouns either in the nominative or the instructive form. 
That an oblique form of the pronoun should appear in the 
personal inflexion of verbs is no more than what the re- 
searches of the late Mr. Garnett, with which we are all so 
familiar, have taught us to expect. At the same time, the 
extent to which the instructive and nominative forms are 
alike must be borne in mind. Let either be appended; and, 
when so appended, undergo (under certain conditions) certain 
modificfitions, and a double origin is simulated. That this 
is the case in the instances of the work under notice is by 
no means asserted. The possibility of its being so is sug- 
gested. 

The participle of the present tense is formed in -m; as 
dago r- eal, dagu-in -- eating. 

The participle of the preterite ends in -wo; as xace^= hear, 
xac-no = heard. 

There are auxiliary verbs, and no small amount of eupho- 
nic changes; of which one, more especially, deserves notice. 
It is connected with the gender of nouns. When certain 
words (adjectives or the so-called verb substantive) follow 
certain substantives, they change their initial. Thus hatxleen 
wa=lhe prophet is^ hatxleen si ^a = the prophets are, waso 
wn = the brolluT is , wasar ^a = the brothers are. 

Again — naw ji\z=zthe ship is, nawr jSL=the ships are; 
bstiuno j&= the wife /.v, bstee d{i = the wives are. 

This is said to indicate gender, but how do we know what 
gender is? The words themselves have neither form nor 
inflexion which indicates it. Say that instead of gender it 
means sex, i. e. that the changes in question are regulated 
by natural rather than grammatical characters. We still find 
that the word 7mw is considered feminine — feminine and 
inanimate. This, however, is grammatical rather than na- 
tural, sex — "das weibliche Geschlecht wird bey unbelehten 
(Jegenstiindeu audi im Plural durch/-, bei belebten durch 
a ausgedrikkt." Then follow the examples just given. How, 
howover, do we know that these words are feminine? It is 
submitted that the explanation of this very interesting ini- 
tial change has yet to be given. It recalls, however, to our 
memory the practice of more languages than one, the Kel- 
tic, the Woloff, the Kafre, and several other African tongues, 
wherein the change is initial, though not always on the same 
principle. 

So, also, the division of objects into animate and inanimate 
recalls to our mind some African , and numerous American, 
tongues. 

Such is the notice of the first of the Mizhdzhedzhi or 
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Tshetshents (we may say Lesgian) forms of speech of which 
the grammatical structure has been investigated; a notice 
which suggests the question concerning its affinities and 
classification. 

The declension points to the Ugrian , or Fin , class of lan- 
guages; with which not only the Tshetshents, but all the 
other languages of Caucasus have long been known to have 
miscellaneous affinities. The resemblance, however, may 
be more apparent than real. The so-called cases may be 
combinations of substantives and prepositions rather than 
true inflexions, and the terminology may be more Ugrian 
in form than in reality. Even if the powers of the cases 
be the same, it will not prove much. Two languages expres- 
sing a given number of the relations that two nouns may 
bear to each other will, generally, express the same. Cases 
are genitive, dative and the like all the world over — and 
that independent of any philological affinity between the 
languages in which they occur. The extent to which they 
are also Caritive, Adessive and the like has yet to be in- 
vestigated. 

The Ugrian affinities, then, of the Tshetshents are indi- 
rect; it being the languages of its immediate neighbourhood 
with which it is more immediately connected. In the way 
of vocabularies the lists of the Asia Polygloita have long been 
competent to show this. In the way of grammar the evi- 
dence is, still, far from complete. The Georgian, to which 
Maggi gives no more than six cases, has a far scantier de- 
clension than the Tushi, at least as it appears here. The 
Circassian, according to Rosen, is still poorer. 

In the verbs the general likeness is greater. 

In the pronouns, however, the most definite similarity is 
to be found ; as may be seen from the following forms in 
the Circassian : — 

Ab = father. 

J. S-al)=my father. || 2. II-ab = 0Mr father, 

W-ab = % father. ij H'-Rhz== your father. 

h'ah = his father. i S'ah = their father. 

To which add — 

Sa-rti = /. I' ffa-Tix = we, 

JVa-Tfi = thou, ' Sa-rsi=zyr, 

Ui = he. \\ U-hari - - they. 

The amount of likeness here is considerable. Over and 
above the use of s for the first person singular, the s' in the 
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second person plural should be noticed. So should the b and 
r in the Circassian u-^ar/; both of which are plural elements 
in the Tushi also. 

Finally (as a point of general philology), the double forms 
of the Tushi plurals wai and txo suggest the likelihood of 
their being exclusive and inclusive ; one denoting the speaker 
but not the person spoken to, the other both the person 
spoken to and the person who speaks; plurals of this kind 
being well known to be common in many of the ruder lan- 
guages. 
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The text of Herodotus places the Agathyrsi in Transyl- 
vania (there or thereabouts). (See F. W. Newman On Scy- 
thia and the surrounding Countries, according to Herodotus, 
Philological Society's Proceedings, vol. i. p. 77.) 

The subsequent authors speak of them as a people who 
painted (tattooed?) their bodies; the usual epithet oeing picti. 

The same epithet is applied to the Geloni] also a popula- 
tion of the Scythia of Herodotus. 

For accurate knowledge the locality of the Agathyrsans 
was too remote — too remote until, at least, the date of the 
Dacian wars ; but the Dacian wars are, themselves, eminently 
imperfect in their details, and unsatisfactory in respect to 
the authorities for them. 

There is every reason, then, for a nation iu the locality 
of the Agathyrsi remaining obscure — in the same predica- 
ment (say) with the Hyperborei, or with the occupants of 
Thule. 

But there is no reason for supposing the obliteration of 
the people so called ; nor yet for supposing a loss of its name, 
whether native or otherwise. 

Hence, when we get the details of Dacia we may reason- 
ably look out for Agathyrsi. 

How far must we expect to find their name unmodified? 
This depends upon the population througW whom the classi- 
cal writers, whether Latin or Greek, derived it. Now it is 
submitted, that if we find a notice of them in the fifth cen- 
tury A. D., and that in an account relating to Dacia and 
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Pannonia, the medium has, probably, been different from 
that through which Ilerodutus, amongst the Greek colonies 
of the Black Sea, obtained his accounts. The details of this 
difference of medium^are nut very important, and the dis- 
cussion of them would be episodical to the present paper, 
if not irrelevant. It is enougn to remark , that a difference 
of medium is probable; and, as a consequence thereof, a dif- 
ference in the form of the name. 

This is preliminary and introductory to the notice of the 
following passage ot Priscus, to whom we owe the account 
of one of the embassies to Attila — 'O nQsafivregog riQX^ ^^*' 
^^xarlcQav xccl rcJr Xomciv id'vdv vsfiofiivav r^v XQog 
xov IIovTov Zxv^Lxrjv. Another form (also in PriscusJ is 
*^xa\tiQoi, They are specially called Akaiiri Hunni. Jor- 
nandes' form is Acatziri. 

Place for place , this gives us the Agathyrsi of Herodotus 
as near as can be expected; and, name for name it does 
the same: the inference being that the Akalziri of Priscus 
are the descendants of the Agathyrsi of Herodotus. Of course, 
evidence of any kind to the migration, extinction, or change 
of name on the part of the population in question would in- 
validate this view. Such evidence, however, has not been 
produced , nor has the present writer succeeded in finding, 
though he has sought for it. 

Descendants then of the Agathyrsi^ and ancestors of the 
Akatziri may have formed part of the population of Dacia 
whon Domitian and Trajan fought against Decebalus; a part 
that may have been large or small, weak or powerful, ho- 
mogeneous with the rest of Dacia or different from it. 'As- 
suming it to have been different, it may still have supplied 
soldiers — even leaders. Decebalus himself may as easily 
have belonged to the Agathyrsan part of Dacia as to any 
other. A very little evidence will turn the balance in so 
obscure a point as the present. 

Now, no German and no Slavonic dialects give us either 
the meaning of the name Decebalus or any name like it. It 
stands alone in European history. Where does it appear? 
In the history .of the Turks, The first known king of the 
Turks bears the same name as the last of the Dacians. />/- 
zahuius {^L^a^ovXog) was that khan of the Turks of Tartary 
to whom Justinian sent an embassy when the Avars invaded 
the Eastern empire. 

This (as is freely admitted) is a small fact, if taken alone; 
but this should not be done. The cumulative character of 
the evidence in all matters of this kind should be borne in 
mind, and the value of small facts measured by the extent 
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■d which they stand alone, or are strengthened by the coin- 
cidence of others. In the latter case they assume importance 
pn proportion to the mutual support they give each other; 
Uie value of any two being always more than double that 
M either taken singly. 

On the other hand, each must rest on some separate sub- 
■tantive evidence of its own. To say that Decebalus was an 
igjgathyrsan because the Agathyrsans were Turks, and that the 
Kdgathyrsam were Turks because Decebalus was one of ihem, is 
Jllegitimate. There must be some special evidence in each 
^case, little or much. 

Now the evidence that the Agathyrsi were Turks lies in 
^e extent to which {a) they were Scythians (Skoloii), and 
ft) the Scythians (Skoloii) were Turks ; — neither of which 
lacts is either universally admitted or universally denied. 
The present writer, however, holds the Turk character of 
the Agathyrsi on grounds wholly independent of anything in 
the present paper; indeed, the suggestion that the Acaiziri 
are Agathyrsi is, not his, but Zeuss'. ~ (See Die Deutschen 
wad die Nachbarstdmme j v, Bulgari, p. 714.) 

If AgathyrS" be Akatzir- in some older, what is the latter 
word in any newer form? — for such there probably is. Word 
for word, it is probably the same as Khazar^ a denomination 
for an undoubtedly Turk tribe which occurs for the first 
time in Theophanes : — Tovqtloi ano xiiq iciag ovg Xa^aQovg 
ovoiidiov6iv. This is A. D. 626. Whether, however, the 
same populations were denoted is uncertain. There are cer- 
tain difnculties in the supposition that they were absolutely 
identical. 

It is not, however, necessary that they should be so. There 
might be more than one division of a great stock , like the 
Turk so called. Nay, they might have been populations 
other than Turk so designated, provided only that there 
were some Turk population in their neighbourhood so to call 
them. More than this. The word may be current at the 
present moment, though, of course, in a modified form. Sup- 
pose it to have been the Turk translation of pictus] or rather, 
suppose the word pictus to be the Latin translation of Ago- 
thyrs-{Akaizir-): what would the probable consequence be? 
Even this , that whereever there was a painted (or tattooed) 
population in the neighbourhood of any member of the great 
Turk stock, the name, or something like it, might arise. 
Be it so. If the members of the same Turk stock lay wide 
aj)art, the corresponding painted or tattooed populations lying 
wide apart also might talce the same name. 

The details suggested by this line of criticism may form 
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the subject of another, paper. In the present^ the author 
hazards a fresh observation — an observation on a population 
often associated with the A;xathyrsi, viz. the GelonL Seeing 
that wo have such forms as Unni (the Greek form is Ownm^ 
not OvvvoC) and Chuni ( = ffuns)] Arpi and Carpi'^ AttMorS 
and Chatiuariy &c. ; and seeing the affinity between the sounds 
of g and k; he believes that the word Geiani may take ano- 
ther form and begin with a vowel {Eldniy Al6ni). Seeing 
that their locality is nearly that of the Mani of a latter pe- 
riod ; seeing that the middle syllable in Alani (in one writer 
at least) is long — akxYievxaq ^Akavvov ; seeing that Herodo- 
tus, who mentions the Geloni^ knows no Alani , whereu 
the authors who describe the Alani make ^with one excep- 
tion about to be noticed) no mention of the Geloni, he iden- 
tifies the two populations, Geloni and Alani, or vice vend. 
He deduces something more from this root / — n (A — v). 
Let the name for the Alans have reached the Greeks of the 
Euxine through two different dialects of some interjacent 
language ; let the form it took in Greek have been parisyl- 
labic in one case, whereas it was imparisyllabic in the other, 
and we have two plurals, one in -ot, as rdkovoij "Alawoi^ 
"AkavoL^ and anotner in -eg, as rakG)V£g^''Akavv£g,''Akavi^ 
— possible, and even probable, modifications of the original 
name, whatever that was. Now, name for name, Akavig 
comes very near Ekkrjveg ; and in this similarity may lie the 
explanation of the statement of Herodotus as to the existence 
of certain Scythian Greeks C^kki]VBS Zxv^at) — iv. 17. 108. 

If so these Scythian Greeks were Alans, 

The exception, indicated a few lines above, to the fact 
of only one author mentioning both Geloni and Alani, is to 
be found in Ammianus Marcellinus (xxxi. 2. 13. 14). The 

f)assage is too long to quote. It is clear, however, that whilst 
lis Alani are spoken of from his own knowledge, his Geloni 
are brought in from his book-learning, t. e. from Herodotus. 



NOTES. 



Note 1. 



Evidence of any kind to the migration, extinction or change of name on 
the part of the populations in question would invalidate this tnew. Such evidence 
has not been produced 8fc. — Tlie fuller consideration of the question in- 
volved in this statement is to be found in Dr. W. Smith's Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Geography vv. Hunni, Scythia, and Sarmatia, 
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Note 2. 



The details suggested by this line of criticism Si'c. — There are to the effect 
fliat in the word Agathyrsi wo g^ct an carlj Turk gloss, of which the 
Ustorj' is somewhat curious. It exists , at the present moment in £ng- 
laadf having come via Hungary. It exists in Siberia, on the very fron- 
'tier of the America. 

It is the English word Hussar = Khazar, Here we have it in its ab- 
breviated form. 

It is the Siberian word Yukahir, Yukazhir, or Yukndzhir. 

The "nfl/iVe name of the Yukahiri of Siberia is Andon Domni. The 
Koiiaks call them AtaL Their other neighbours are the Turk Yakuts. 
Hence it is probable that it is to the Yakut language that the term 
Tnkahir (also Vukadzhir) is referrible. If so, its probable meaning is 
the same as the Koriak Atalj which means spotted. It applies to the 
Takahiri from their spotted deerskin dresses. 

Now, south of these same Yakuts, who are supposed to call the An- 
don Domni by the name Yukahiri (or Yukadzhiri) , live a tribe of Tun- 
ipsians. These are called Tshapodzhir — but not by themselves. By 
whom? By no one so probably as by the Yakuts. Why? Because they 
tftttoo themselves. If so , it is probahle that Vukndzhir and Tshapodzhir 
mre one and the same word; at any rate, a likely meaning in a likely 
luignage has been claimed for it. 

Let it, then, be considered as a Turk word, meaning spotted, tattooed, 
pmnied, — provisionally. It may appear in any part of the Turk area, 
provided only, that some nation to which one of the three preceding ad- 
jectives applies be found in its neighbourhood. It may appear, too, in any 
•late of any Turk form of speech. But there are Turk forms of speech 
M far distant from the Lena and Tunguska as Syria or Constantinople; 
and there are Turk glosses as old as Herodotus. One of these the pre- 
sent writer believes to be the word Agathyrsi, being provided with spe- 
cial evidence to shew that the nation so called were cither themselves 
Tnrks or on a Turk frontier. Now, the Agathyrsi are called the picti 
Agathyrsi; and it is submitted to the reader that the one term is the 
translation of the other — the words Agathyrs (also Akaizir), Kukadzhir, 
and Tshapodzhir, being one and the same." — From the author's Native 
Races of the Russian Empire. 
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ON THE LANGUAGE OF LANCASHIRE, 
UNDER THE ROMANS. 

READ 

BEFORE THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 

8tU JANUARY, 1857. 

In the present paper, advantage is taken of the local cha- 
racter of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
to make the name of the county serve as a special text for 
a general subject. What applies to Lancashire applies to 
any county in Roman England. 

The doctrine is as follows — that in Lancashire particolarlji 
and in England in general, the predominant language for 
the first five centuries of our era was not Latin but British. 

The writer is so far from laying this down as a novelty, 
that he is by no means certain, that it may not be almost 
a truism. He is by no means certain, that there is a single 
one of those to whom he addresses himself, who may now 
hold, or even have held, the opposite opinion. He is fully 
awaro that excellent authorities nave maintained both sides 
of the question. He is only doubtful as to the extent to 
which the one doctrine may preponderate over the other. 

If the question were to be settled by an appeal to the 
history of the more influential opinions eoncerninff it, we 
should find that, in a reference to the earliest and the latest 
of our recent investigators, Dr. Prichard would maintain 
one side of the question, Mr. Wright another. The paper 
of the latter, having been printed in the Transactions of the 
Society, is only alluded to. The opinion of Dr. Prichard is 
conveyed in the following extract — **The use of languages 
really cognate must be allowed to furnish a proof, or at least 
a strong presumption, of kindred race. Exceptions may in- 
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deed, under very peculiar circumstances, occur to the inference 
founded on this ground. For example, the French language 
is likely to be the permanent idiom of the negro people of 
St. Domingo, thougn the latter are principally ot African 
lescent. Slaves imported from various districts in Africa, 
laving no common iaiom, have adopted that of their masters. 
But conquest, or even captivity, under different circum- 
stances, nas scarcely ever exterminated the native idiom of 
my people, unless after many ages of subjection; and even 
;hen, vestiges have perhaps always remained of its existence. 
[n Britain, the native idiom was nowhere superseded by the 
Koman, though the island was held in subjection upwards 
)f three centuries. In Spain and in Gaul, several centuries of 
Latin domination, and fifteen under German and other modern 
lynasties, have proved insufficient entirely to obliterate the 
indent dialects, which were spoken by the native people before 
;he Roman conquest. Even the Gypsies, who have wandered 
n small companies over Europe for some ages , still preserve 
:heir original languape in a form that can be everywhere 
recognised.*** 

Upon the whole, I think that the current opinion is in 
Favour of the language of Roman Britain having been Latin ; 
It any rate I am sure that, before I went very closely into 
the subject, my own views were, at least, in that direction. 
•*What the present language of England would have been, 
bad the Norman conquest never taken place, the analogy of 
Holland, Denmark, and many other countries enables us to 
lermine. It would have been as it is at present. What it 
would have been had the Saxmi conquest never taken place, 
is a question wherein there is far more speculation. Of 
France, of Italy, of Wallachia, and of the Spanish Penin- 
aola, the analogies all point the same way. They indicate 
that the original Celtic would have been superseded by the 
Latin of the Conquerors, and consequently that our language, 
in its later stages, would have oeen neither British nor 
Gaelic, but Roman. Upon these analogies, however, we 
may refine. Italy was from the beginning, Roman; the 
Spanish Peninsula was invaded full early; no ocean divided 
Gaul from Rome; and the war against the ancestors of the 
Wallachians was a war of extermination.*'! 

In these preliminary remarks we find a sufficient reason 
for going specially into the question; not, however, as dis- 
coverers of any new truth , nor as those who would correct 

• Eastern Origin of the Celtic Lan^ages, p. 8. f English Language, 
First Edition, p. 68. 
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some general error ^ but rather, in a judicial frame of mind, 
and witli the intention of asking , first, how far the actual 
evidence is (either way) conclusive; next, which way (sup- 
posing it to be inconclusive) the presumption lies; and thirdfy, 
what follows in the way of inference from each of the op- 
posing views. 

What are the statements of the classical writers, subsequent 
to the reduction of Britain , to the effect that the Romans, when 
they conquered a Province, established their language? I 
know of none. I know of none, indeed, flfw/^for to the Bri- 
tannic conquest. I insert, however, the limitation, because 
in case such exist, it is necessary to remember that th^ 
would not be conclusive. The practice may have changed 
in the interval. 

Is there anything approaching such a statement? There 
is a passage in Seneca to the effect ^Hhat where the Roman 
conquers there he settles.'* 

But he conquered Britain. Therefore he established his 
language. Add to this that where he established his own 
language , there the native tongue became obliterated. There- 
fore the British died off. . 

If so, the Angles — when they effected (heir conquest — 
must have displaced, by their own English, a Latin rather 
than a British, form of speech. 

But is this the legitimate inference from the passage in 
question? No. On the contrary, it is a conclusion by no 
means warranted by the premises. Nevertheless, as far as 
external testimony is concerned, there are no better premi- 
ses to be found. 

But there is another element in our reasoning. In fonr 
large districts at least, — in the Spanish Peninsula, in France, 
in the Grisons, and in the Danubian Principalities — the pre- 
sent language is a derivative from the Latin, which was, 
undoubtedly and undeniablv, introduced by the Roman con- 
quest. From such clear and known instances, the reasoning 
to the obscure and unknown is a legitimate analogy, and the 
inference is that Britain was what Gallia, Rheetia, Hispania, 
and Dacia were. 

In this we have a second reason for the fact that there 
are many who, with Arnold, hold, that except in the parti- 
cular case of Greece, the Roman world, in general, at the 
date of the break-up of the Empire, was Latin in respect 
to its language. At any rate , /Britannia is reasonably sup- 
posed to be in the same category with Dacia — a country 
conquered later. 
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■ On the other hand, however, there are the following con- 
P ^derations. 

^ I. In the first place the Angle conquest was gradual; so 
grmdaal as to give us an insight into the character of the 
population that was conquered. Was this (in language) La- 
tin? There is no evidence of its having been so. But is 
there evidence of its having been British? A little. How 
. much, will be considered in the sequel. 

n. In the next place the Angle conquest was (and is) in- 
complete; inasmucn as certain remains of the earlier and non- 
Angle population still exist. Are these Latin? Decidedly 
not; but on the contrary British, — witness the present Bri- 
tons of Wales, and the all but British Cornish-men, who are 
now British in blood, and until the last century were, more 
or less, British in language as well. 

But this is not all. There was a third district which was 
slow to become Angle, viz.: part of the mountain district of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. What was this before it 
was Angle? Not Roman but British. 

Again — there was a time when Monmouthshire, with (no 
doubt) some portion of the adjoining counties, was in the 
same category in respect to its non-Angle character with 
Wales. What was it in respect to language? Not Roman 
but British. 

Again — mutatis mutandis, Devonshire was to Cornwall as 
Monmouth to Wales. Was it Roman? No — but, on the 
contrary, British. 

Now say, for the sake of argument, that Cornwall, Wales, 
and Cumberland were never Roman at all, and consequently, 
that they provQ nothing in the question as to the introduc-. 
tion of the Latin language. But can we say, for even the 
sake of argument, that Devon and Monmouth were never 
Roman? Was not, on the contrary, Devon at least, excee- 
dingly Roman, as is shewn by the importance of Isca Dan- 
moniorum, or Exeter. . 

Or, say that the present population of Wales is no repre- 
sentative of the ancient occupants of that part of Britain, but, 
on the contrary, descended from certain immigrants from 
the more eastern and less mountainous parts of England. 
I do not hold this doctrine. Admitting it, however, for the 
sake of argument — whence came the present Welsh , if it 
came not from a part of England where British, rather than 
Latin, was spoken? There must have been British some- 
where; and probably British to the exclusion of Latin. 

The story of St. Guthlac of Croyland is well-known. It 
runs to the eflFect that being disturbed, one night, by a hor- 
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rid howling^ he was seriously alarmed^ thinking that tiie 
howlers might be Britons, tfpon looking-out^ however, he 
discovered that they were only devils — whereby he wis 
comforted , the Briton being the worse of the two. Now the 
later we make this apocryphal story, the more it tells in 
favor of there having been Britons in Lincolnshire, long 
after the Angle conquest. Yet Lincolnshire (except so ftur 
as it was Dane,) must have been one of the most Angle 
portions of England. In France, Spain, Portugal, the Ori- 
sons, Wallachia or Moldavia, such devils as those of St 
Guthlac would have been Romans. 

As the argument, then, stands at present, we have traces 
of the British as opposed to the Angle, but no traces of the 
Latin in similar opposition. 

Let us now look at the analogies , viz: Spain, (including 
Portugal,) France, Switzerland and the Danubian Principa- 
lities; in all of which we have had an aboriginal population 
and a Roman conquest, in all of which, too, we have had 
a third conquest subsequent to that by Rome — even as in 
Britain we have had the triple series of (A) native Britains, 
(b) Roman conquerors, (c) Angles. 

What do we find? In all but Switzerland, remains of the 
original tongue; in all, without exception, remains of the 
language of the population that conquered the Romans; in 
all, without exception, something Roman. 

In Britain we nnd nothing Roman; but, on the contrary, 
only the original tongue and the language of the third po- 
pulation. 

I submit that this is strong primd facie evidence in favour 
of the Latin having never been the general language of Bri- 
tain. If it were so, the area of the Angle conquest must have 
exactly coincided with the area of the Latin language. Is 
this probable? I admit that it is anything but highly im- 
probable. The same practicable character of the English 
parts of Britain (as opposed to the Welsh, Cornish, and Cum- 
orian) which made tne conquest of a certain portion of the 
Island easy to the Romans as against the Britons, may have 
made it easy for the Angles as against the Romans ; and vice 
versa ^ the impracticable character of Wales, Cornwall, and 
Cumberland, that protected the Britons against their first 
invaders, may have done the same for them against the se- 
cond. If so, the two areas of foreign conquest would coin- 
cide. I by no means undervalue this argument. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that the exact conditions 
under which Britain was reduced were not those of any other 
Roman Province. 
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In respect to Spain, the Roman occupancy was early y ha- 
ving be^un long oefore that of Northern and Central Gaul, 
having begun during the Punic wars, and having become 
fnfficiently settled by the time of Augustus to command the 
attention of Strabo on the strength of the civilization it had 
developed. In Spain, then, there was priority in point of 
time to account for any extraordinary amount of Roman in- 
fluences. 

Gaul , with the exception of the earlier acquisitions in the 
Narbonensis, was the conquest of one of the most thorough- 
going of conquerors. The number of enemies that C«sar, 
slaughtered has been put at 1,000,000. Without knowing 
the grounds of this calculation, we may safely say that his 
campaigns were eminently of a destructive character. 

Tne conquerors of the Breuni, Genauni, and similar oc- 
cupants of those parts of Switzerland where the Rumonsch 
Language (of Latin origin) is now spoken, were men of si- 
milar energy. Neither Dcusus nor Tiberitis spared an enemy 
who opposed. Both were men who would *^make a solitude 
and call it peace." 

That Trajan's conquest of Dacia was of a similar radical 
and thorough-going character is nearly certain. 

Now, the evidence that the conquests of the remaining 
provinces were like those of the provinces just noted, is by 
no means strong. At the same time, it must be admitted 
that the analogy established by four such countries as Gaul, 
Spain, Switzerland, and Moldo-Wallachia is cogent. What 
was the extent to which Africa, Pannonia, Illvricum, Thrace, 
and the Moesias were Romanized? Of Asia r I say nothing. 
It was sufficiently Greek to have been in the same cate- 
gory with Greece itself, and in Greece itself we know that 
no attempts were made upon the language. 

Africa was Latin in its literature; and, at a later period, 
pre-eminently Latin in its Christianity. But the evidence 
that the vernacular language was Latin is w//, and the pre- 
sumptions unfavourable. The Berber tongue of the present 
native tribes of the whole district between Egypt and the 
Atlantic is certainly of high antiquity ; it being a well-known 
fact, that in it, several of the names in the geography of 
classical Africa are significant. Now this is spread over the 
country indifferently. Neither does it show any notable signs 
of Latin intermixture. Neither is there trace, or shadow 
of trace, of any form of speech of Latin origin throughout 
the whole of Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers or Morocco. 

In Pannonia and Illyricura , the same absence of any lan- 
guage of Latin origin is manifest. Pannonia and Illyricum 
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have had more than an average amount of Bubseqaent con- 
querors and occupants — Goths ^ Huns, Avars, Balgarians, 
Slavonians, Hungarians, Germans. That the Slovak, how- 
ever, in the north, and the Dalmatian forms of the Servian 
in the south , represent the native languages is generally ad- 
mitted — now, if not long aeo. These, then, have survived. 
Why not, then, the Latin if it ever took root? 

In respect to Thrace, it is just possible that it may have 
been, in its towns at least, sufficiently Greek to have been 
in the same category with Greece proper. I say that this is 
just possible. In reality, however, it was more likely to be 
conetrasted with Greece than to be classed with it. One thing, 
however, is certain, viz.: — that the countrv district round 
Constantinople was never a district in which Latin was 
vernacular. Had it been so , the fact could hardly have been 
unnoticed, or without influence on the unequivocally Greek 
Metropolis of the Eastern Empire. 

If the doctrine that Thrace may have been sufficiently 
Greek to forbid the indroduction of the Latin be doubtful, 
the notion that the Moesias were so is untenable. Yet the 
Latin never seems to have been vernacular in either of them. 
Had it been so, it would probably have held its ground, 
especially in the impracticable mountains and forests of Up- 
per Moesia or the modern Servia. Yet where is there a trace 
of it? Of all the Roman Provinces, Servia or Upper Moesia 
seems to be the one wherein the evidence of a displacement 
of the native, and a development of a Latin form of speech, 
is at its mmt'mum , and the instance of Servia is the one upon 
which the analogous case of Britain best rests. 

The insufficiency of the current reasons in favour of the 
modern Servian being of recent introduction have been con- 
sidered by me elsewhere. 

Now comes the notice of a text which always commands 
the attention of the ethnological philologue, when he is en- 
gaged upon the Angle period of our island's history. It re- 
fers to the middle of the eighth century, the era of the Ve- 
nerable Beda, from whose writings it is taken. I give it m 
extenso. It runs **Hjec in presenti, juxta numerum librorum 
quibus lex divina scripta est, quinque gentium linguis, unam 
eandemque summa; veritatis et verse sublimitatis scientiam 
scrutatur et confitetur ; Anglorum, videlicet, Brittonum, Scot- 
torum , Pictorum et Latinorum quaj meditatione scripturarum, 
ca^teris omnibus est facta communis.* 

That the Latin here is the Latin of Ecclesiastical, rather 

* Hist. Eccl. /. 1. c. 1. 
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than Imperial; Rome, the Latin of the Scriptures rather than 
classical writers , the Latin of a written book rather than a 
Lingua Rustica, is implied by the context. 

Should this, however, be doubted, the following passage, 
which makes the languages of Britain only fowTy is conclu- 
sive — *^Omnes nationes et provincias Brittanniae, qu8B in 
quatuor linguas, id est Brittonum, Pictorum, Scottorum et 
Anglorum divisse sunt, in ditione accepit."* 

It is the first of these two statements of Beda's that the 
following extract from Wintoun is founded on. 

Cronykily I. xiii, 39. 

Of Langagis in Bretayne sere 

I fynd that sum iyva fyf tbare were : 

Of Brettys fyrst, and Inglis syne, 

Peycht, and Scot, and syne Latyne. 

Bot , of the Peychtis , is ferly , 

That ar wndon sd hdlyly, 

That nowthir remanande ar Language, 

Nae' succession of Lynage : 

SwA of thare antiqwyt^ 

Is lyk bot fabyl for to be. 

But the Latin of the scriptures may have been the Latin 
of common life as well. Scarcely. The change from the 
written to the spoken language was too great for this. What 
the latter would have been we can infer. It would have 
been something like the following **Pro Deo amur et pro 
Xristian poblo et nostro commun salvament d'ist di en avant, 
in quant Deus savir et poder me dunat, si salvarai eo cist 
meon fradre Karlo, et in ajudha et in cadhuna cosa, si com 
om per droit son fradre salvar dist, in o quid il me altresi 
fazet: et ab Ludher nul plaid nunquam prindrai uni, meon 
vol, cist meon fradre Karle in damno sit." 

This is the oath of the Emperors Karl and Ludwig, sons 
of Charlemagne, as it was sworn by the former in A. D. 
842. It is later in date than the time of Beda by about a 
century; being in the Lingua Rustica of France. "Neverthe- 
less, it is a fair specimen of the diflference between the spo- 
ken languages of the countries that had once been Roman 
Provinces and the written Latin. Indeed, it was not Latin, 
but Romance; and, in like manner, any vernacular form of 
speech, used in Britain but of Roman origin, would have 
been Romance also. 

♦ EccL HUt, iii, 6. 
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The conclusion which the present notice suggests is — 

That the testimony of authors tells neither way. 

That the presumptions in favour of the Latin which are 
raised by the cases of Gaul, Spain, Rhsetia, and Dacia, are 
anything but conclusive. 

That the inferences from the earliest as well as the latest 
data as to the condition of English Britain, the inferences 
from the Angle conquest, and the inferences from the pre- 
sent language of Wales, are decidedly against the Latin. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to conclude by a reference to 
a paper already alluded to, as having been laid before the 
present Society, by Mr. Wright. This is to the effect, that 
the Latin reigned paramount not only in England, but in 
Wales also, under the Roman dominion; the present Welsh 
being of recent introduction from Armorica. 

That the population was heterogeneous is certain , the Ro- 
man Legionaries being, to a great extent, other than Ro- 
man. It is also certain that there was, within the island, 
at an early period, no inconsiderable amount of Teutonic 
blood. It is certain, too, that the name Briton had different 
applications at different times. 

if so, the difference between Mr. Wright and myself, in 
respect to the homogeneousness or heterogeneousness of the 
Britannic population, is only a matter of degree. 

In respect to the particular fact, as to whether the British 
or Latin language was the vernacular form of speech; we 
differ more aecidedly. That the British was unwritten and 
uncultivated is true; so that the exclusive use of the Latin 
for inscriptions is only what we expect. The negative fact 
that no British name has been found inscribed, I by no 
means undervalue. 

The preponderance, however, of a Non-British population, 
and the use of the Latin as the vernacular language, are 
doctrines, which the few undoubted facts of our early history 
impugn rather than verify. 

The main difficulty which Mr. Wright's hypothesis meets 
— and it does meet it — lies in the fact of the similarity 
between the Welsh and Armorican being too great for any- 
thing but a comparatively recent separation to account for. 
Nevertheless, even this portion of what may be called the 
Armorican hypothesis, is by no means incompatible with 
the doctrine ot the present paper. The Celtic of Armorica 
may as easily have displaced the older Celtic of Britain (from 
which , by hypothesis , it notably differed) as it is supposed 
to have displaced the Latin. 

I do not imagine this to have been the case ; indeed I can 
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see reasons against it, arising out of the application of Mr. 
Wright's own line of criticism. 

I think it by no means unlikely that the argument which 
gives us the annihilation of the British of the British Isles, 
may also give us that of the Gallic of Gaul. Why should Ar- 
morica have been more Celtic than Wales? Yet, if it were 
not so , whence came the Armorican of Wales ? I throw out 
these objections for the sake of stimulating criticism, rather 
than with the view of settling a by no means easy question. 



I 



KEL^NONESIA. 

The dates of the four papers on this part of the world shew 
that the first preceeded the earliest of the other three by as much 
as four years ; a fact that must be borne in mind when the philo- 
logical ethnography of New Guinea and the islands to the south 
and east of it is under notice. The vocabularies of each of the 
authors illustrated in papers 2 and 3, more than doubled our pre- 
vious data — Jukes' illustrating the language of islands between 
New Guinea and Australia, Macgillivray's those of the Louisiade 
Archipelago. 

That there was a hypothesis at the bottom of No. I is evident 
Neither is there much doubt as to the fact of that hypothesis being 
wrong. 

I held in 1843 that, all over Oceania, there was an older popu- 
lation of ruder manners, and darker colour than the Malays, the 
proper Polynesians, and the populations allied to them; that, in 
proportion as these latter overspread the several islands of their 
present occupancy the aborigines were driven towards the interior; 
that in Australia, Tasmania, New Guinea &c. the original black 
race remained unmolested. 

This view led to two presumptions; — both inaccurate; 

1. That the ruder tribes were, as sttch^ likely to be Negrito; 

2. That the Negrito tongues would be allied to each other. 
The view, held by me now, will be given in a future notice. 
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BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

FEBRUARY 10, 1843. 

By the term Negrito is meant those tribes of tlie Asiatic 
and Australian islands ^ who^ in one or more of their phy- 
sical characters , depart from the type of the nations in their 
neighbourhood and approach that ot the African. The word 
is more comprehensive than Arafura, Andaman ^ or Papuan, 
and less comprehensive than Negro. 

Of the Negrito localities the most western are — 

The Andaman Islands. — A Vocabulary, collected by Lieu- 
tenant R. H. Colebrooke, appears in the Asiatic Researches, 
vol. iv. p. 410. The native name is Mincopie. An histo- 
rical notice of them appears as early as the ninth century, 
in the Travels of the Two Arabians , translated by Renaudot. 

The Nicobar and Carnicobar Islands. — In the largest of 
these it is stated that, in the interior, blacks are to be found. 
The current assertion concerning the langua<^e of the rest 
of these islands is, that the Carnicobar is Peguan, and the 
Nicobar Malay. — Asiatic Researches, iii. 303. 

Malacca. — The Samangs of the interior are Negrito. For 
the single Vocabulary ot their language, see Crawfurd's 
Indian Archipelago, or Klaproth's Nouveau Journal Asia- 
tique, xii. 239, where Crawfurd's Vocabularly is reprinted 
without acknowledgement. The Orang Benua are nol Ne- 
grito; neither are the Jokong Negrito. For thirty words in 
the latter language, see Thomas Raffles in Asiatic Researches, 
xii. 109. In this list twelve words are shown by Raffles to 
be Malay, and Humboldt states the same of two more. The 
other sixteen may or may not be of Negrito origin. The 
Saroangs are the Orang Udai. — Humboldt, Uber die Kawi- 
Sprache. 

Sumalra.—^ The Battas of Sumatra are Malay, not Negrito 
(Marsden's Sumatra, p. 203, and Rienzi's Oceanic, vol. i.). 
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The Sumatran of Parkinson's Journal (p. 198) is the Arabic 
of Acheen. The true Negritos of Sumatra seem to be, 

1 . The Chrang Cooboo. — These are stated to be pretty nu- 
merous between Palembang and Jambee. — Marsden's Suma- 
tra, p. 35. 

2. The Orang Googoo, — who are described by the Snma- 
trans of Laboon as being more Orang Utang than man. — 
llarsdcn's Sumatra, p. 35. Specimens of the Orang Googoo 
(Gougon) Rienzi states to have seen. He says that they 
come from Palembang and Menangcaboo, and he calls them 
Pithecomorphi. 

For an historical notice as early as 960 A. D., probably 
referring to the Blacks of Sumatra, see Klaproth in Nou- 
veau Journal Asiatique, xii. 239. 

Borneo, — The Biajuk of Borneo is not Negrito but l^Ialay 
(Crawfurd's Indian Archipelago^; neither are the Dyacks 
Negrito. The statement of Marsuen and Leyden is, that the 
Dyacks are whiter than the rest of the natives of Borneo; 
and the remark of more than one voyager is , that the Dy- 
acks of Borneo look like South Sea Islanders in the midst of 
a darker population. Are the Marut, Idongs, Tidongs, or 
Tirungs of the north of Borneo Negrito?. In Kienzi's Oceania 
there is a Borneo Vocabulary which is headed Dyack, Marut 
and Idaan, the three terms being treated as synonyms. Of 
this Vocabulary all the words are Malay. That there are 
Negritos in Borneo is most probable , but of their language we 

} possess but one word, apim^ father* (and that more than donbt- 
iil); whilst of their name we know nothing; and in respect 
to their locality, we have only the statement of Kollf, that 
in the north of Borneo Blacks are to be found on the Kee- 
neebaloo mountain; a statement, however, slightly modified 
by the fact of his calling them Idaans or Maruts (see Earl's 
translation of the Voyage of the Doorga, p. 417). Compare 
the name Idaan in Borneo, with the name Orang Udai, ap- 
plied to certain rude tribes in Malacca. 

The Sooloo Islands, — There are positive statements that 
the Sooloos contain Negritos. They also contain Malays; 
as may be seen in a Sooloo vocabulary in Rienzi's Oceanic, 
vol. i. 

Tlie Manillas, — The Isola de Negros testifies its population 
by its name. Ilervas calls it the Papua of the PniUppines. 
In Panay are the blackest of the Philippine Negritos. Kienzi 
would term them Melanopygmsei. In Bohol, Leyt6 and Sa- 
mar, there are Negritos (Lafond Lurcy, ii. 185.); also in 

* Mithr. i. 598. 
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Cayagan (Lafond Lurcy, ii. 182.); also in Capul or Abac 

Slervas). For the two main islands there are,— tst. In 
indanao, two wild tribes inhabiting the interior, the Ban- 
tschilen and the Hillunas. The proof of these two tribes 
being Negrito is the strongest for the Hillunas. They are 
the Negros del Monte of the Spaniards (Hervas, Catalog© 
delle Lingue; Adelung, i. 601). Near Mariveles are the 
Igorots or iEtas (Agtas of Hervas) ; and of these we have 
late and positive evidence, first to the fact of their being 
Negrito, and next to the difference of their language from 
the Tagal. — (Lafond Lurcy.) Secondly, in Lu9on, the Zam- 
balen of Adelung are Negrito. These are the Blacks of 
Pampango. The Blacks inhabiting the other parts of the 
island are called Ygelots; and Mount St. Mathew, near Ma- 
nilla, is one of their well-known localities, and the Illoco 
mountains another. Here they were visited by Lafond Lurcy. 
They were all alike, and all under four feet six (French 
measure). Jtalonen, Calingas, and Maitim are the names 
tinder which the Philippine Blacks have been generally des- 
cribed. Agta and Maitim are said to be indigenous appel- 
lations. — Hervas. 

Formosa. — The Formosan language is Malay. In the in- 
terior, however, are, according to the Chinese accounts, — 
I, the Thoufanj 2, the Kia-lao; 3. the Chan tcha6 chan; 
4, the Lang Khiao, — aboriginal tribes with Negrito charac- 
ters, each speaking a peculiar dialect. — Klaproth, Recher- 
ches Asiatiques. 

The Loochoo Islands. — The current Loochoo language is 
Japanese (Klaproth, Rech. Asiat.). But besides this, Ade- 
lung mentions from Pfere Gaubil and Gosier, that three other 
languages are spoken in the interior, neither Japanese nor 
Chinese; and we are now, perhaps, justified in considering 
that , in these quarters , the fact of a language being abori- 
ginal, is primd facie evidence of its being Negrito. 

Java. — Here the evidence of an aboriginal population at 
all is equivocal, and that of Negrito aborigines wholly ab- 
sent. For the Kalangs, see Rafnes's History of Jistva. The 
dark complexions on the island Bali show the darkness , not 
of the Negrito, but of the Hindoo; such at least is the view 
of Raffles opposed to that of Adelung (Mith. i.). There is 
no notice of Blacks in Ende (otherwise Horis), in Sumbawa, 
or in Sandalwood Island. 

Savoo, — If the Savoo of modern geographers be the Pulo 

Saba^i of Dampier, then there were, in Dampier's time, 

Blacks in Savoo. The Savoo of Parkinson's Journal is Malay. 

Timor. — In this island Negritos were indicated by Peron. 

13 
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Freycinet describes them. Lafond Lurcy had a Timor black 
as a slave. Of their language he gives four words: — ma- 
nouCj bird; vavij woman; lima^ five; ampou, ten. All these 
are Malay.' 

Ombay, — In Freycinet's Voyage the natives of Ombay are 
described as having olive-black complexions ^ flattened noses, 
thick lips, and long black hair. In Arago* we find a short 
vocabulary, of which a few words are Malay , whilst the 
rest are unlike anything either in the neighbouring language 
of Timor (at least as known by Raffles's specimens), or in 
any other language known to the author. Upon what grounds, 
unless it be their cannibalism, the Ombaians have been clas- 
sed with the New Zealanders, is unknown. The evidence ^ 
is certainly not taken from their language. 

Between Timor and New Guinea we collect, either from : 
positive statements or by inference, that, pure or mixed, 
there are Negritos in at least the following islands: — I, 
Wetta; 2, Kissa?; 3, Serwatty?; 4, LetteV; 5, Moa?; 6, 
RomaV; 7, Darama; 8, LakorV; 9, Luan; 10, Sermatta; 
11, Baba; 12, Daai; 13, Sorua; 14, the Eastern Arroos; 
15, Borassi. (Kollfs Voy. ; Earl's Translation.) 

The language of the important island of Timor-Laut is 
Malay. From a conversation with the sailor Forbes, who 
was on the island for sixteen years, the author learned thst 
there are in Timor-Laut plenty of black slaves, but no black 
aborigines. 

Celebes. — In the centre of Celebes and in the north there 
are Negritos: the inhabitants call them Turajas, and also 
Arafuras: they speak a simple dialect and pass for aborigi- 
nes. (Raffles , History of Java.) Of this language we have 
no specimen. Gaimard's Menada is the Menadu of Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, and Raffles's Menadu is Malay. (Voyage de 
r Astrolabe, Philologie, ii. 191.^ The remark made by the col- 
lector of this Menadu Vocabulary was , that those who spoke 
it were whiter th.an the true Bugis, and that they looked like 
South-Sea Islanders, a fact of value in a theory of the Dyacks, 
but of no value in the enumeration of the Negritos. 

Bourou, (Jamme/i, Saiawai/tj, Baf tenia. — For each of these 
islands we have positive statements as to the existence of 
Negritos. 

Giiolo. — In IjCssou's Natural History the inhabitans of Gi- 
lolo are classed with those of Gammen, Battenta, &c. , as 
Negritos. The same is the case in the Mithridates, where 
the inference is, that in all the Moluccas, with the excep- 

* Vide Note A. 
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tion of Amboyna and Ternati , Negritos are to be found in 
the interior. For Gueb6 see the sequel. 

The Teetees. — The Teetee Islands of Meares, the Jauts 
or Aeauw of the Mithridates, sixteen in number, are Negrito. 
(Meares, Voyage, Adelung.) 

Oby. — According to Adelung this island is Negrito. 

The object of what has gone before is less to state where 
Negritos are to be found than where they are to be looked 
for. Hence many of the above notices indicate the probable 
rather than the actual presence of them; and those state- 
ments concerning the Molucca localities that are taken from 
systematic books (and as such at secondhand) are all subject 
to one exception, viz. the fact that the tribes described as 
Arafura, although in current language Negrito, are not ne- 
cessarily so. An instance of this has been seen in the so- 
called Arafura of Menadu. The same applies to the so-called 
Arafura of Coram, (Handbook der Landf-en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch Indie. P. P. Roorda van Eysinga. Amster- 
dam 1841 ; indicated by Mr. Garnett,) which is Malay. In 
the quarters about to bo given in detail the evidence is less 
exceptionable. 

New Guinea. — Here there is little except Negritos ; and 
here we meet with the name Papua, What is said of the 
Papuas must be said with caution. Physical conformation 
being the evidence, there are in New Guinea two nations, if 
not more than two: — 1. Those of the North, with curly hair, 
which are subdivided into the pure Papuas , and the rapuas 
that are looked upon as a cross with the Malay (Quoy, Gai- 
mard and Lesson in the French Voyages). 2. Those of the 
South, with lank hair, called by the French naturalists Ara- 
furas. The author was unable to determine who were meant 
by the Alfakis of Quoy (Durville's Voyage, iv. 746). To 
the language of these Alfakis are possibly referable the ten 
words of Lesson. These are the numerals, and, they areas 
might be expected, Malay. For the South of New Guinea we 
not so much as a single vocabulary or a single word. 

JFaigioo. — The Waigioo and New Guinea nave been fre- 
quently confounded; we have therefore deferred speaking of 
the latter until we could also deal with the former. Without 
going into the conflicting evidence , we may state that there 
are two Vocabularies wherein arm is kapianij and three 
wherein arm is bramine. Of the first division we have — 
Ist, the Vocabularies of the Uranie and Physicienne Cor- 
vettes, under Freycinet, in 1817, 1818, 1819, as given in 
Arago's (the draughtsman's) Narrative, p. 275, English trans- 
lation; and 2ndly, the Undetermined Vocabulary of Den- 

13* 
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trecasteaux. Dentrecastcaux^ whilst at Boni in Waigioo, 
saw some strangers who spoke a language very different 
from the inhabitants of that island; ho considered that they 
came from New Guinea. Now this language is the Waieioo 
of Arago*; whilst the Waigioo of Dentrecasteaux is the Pa- 
pua of Arago. Among the Vocabularies of the second class 
we have Gaimard's Rawak Vocabulary, stated especially 
(Voyage de TAstrolabe, Philologie, vol. ii. p. 153.) to have been 
collected at Rawak in Waigioo in IStS: here arm is bramine. 
Now a vocabulary (that will soon be mentioned) of the New 
Guinea Papuan of Port Dorey was collected during the ex- 
pedition of the Astrolabe by the same naturalist , M. Gai- 
mard. With this vocabulary Gaimard's Rawak coincides; 
rather than with Arago's Waigioo and Dentrecasteaux's Un- 
determined Vocabulary. This makes the third vocabulary 
for these islands. The fourth is Gaimard's Port Dorey Vo- 
cabulary (Voyage de I'Astrolabe, Philologie, ii. 146.). The 
fifth, Dentrecasteaux's (or La Billardiere) W'aigioo Vocabu- 
lary. This represents tne same language as those last-men- 
tioned, inasmuch as in it arm is bramine not kapiani. The 
sixth vocabulary is the Utanata, from Dutch authorities (vide 
Trans. Geogr. Soc). This akin to the Lobo Vocabulary.— 
Ibid. The next is Forest's Vocabulary. See Forest's Voyage 
to New Guinea. Such are the data for New Guinea and 
Waigioo. Dalrymple's Vocabulary will be noticed in the 
sequel. 

Guebe. — The Guebe Vocabulary of the Astrolabe (Philo- 
logie, ii. 157j is the Gueb6 of Freycinet's Voyage in 1818, 
when it was collected by Gaimard. The Gueb6 of Arago 
(under Freycinet) also approaches the Queb6 of Gaimard. 
According to D. Durville the Gueb^ is Papuan. The author 
however considers it Malay, though there was some resem- 
blance to the Papuan, inasmuch as many Malay terms were 
common to both these dialects. 

From New Guinea westward and southward the Negritos 
are no longer isolated. The following are Negrito Islands, 
or Negrito Archipelagos : — 

1. New Britain; 2 New Hanover; 3. New Ireland; 4. So- 
lomon's Islands; 5. Queen Charlottes Archipelago: 6. Loui- 
siade Archipelago; 7. Isles of Bougainville; 8. Bouka; 9. 
New Georgia; 10. Admirality Isles, — York, Sandwich, Port- 
land; 11. Santa Cruz Archipelago; 12. Arsacides; 13. Espi- 
ritu Santo, or New Hebrides, — Mallicollo, Erromango, Tanna, 
Erronan, Annatom; 14. New Caledonia; 15. Warouka, Bligh's 

• See Note B. 
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and Banks's Island. — Astrolabe. The Ticopian is not Ne- 
grito but Polynesian. — Voyage de TAstrolaDe. 

Fiji Islands. — In the Fiji Islands the physical character 
of the natives is half Negrito and half Polynesian. Here 
IB the Negrito limit to the east; that is, of Negrito tribes 
fts existing at the present moment. 

The languages of the list just given are known to us 
through the following Vocabularies. 

New Ireland &c. — Gaimard's Carteret Harbour Vocabulary. 
— Voyage de TAstrolabe, Philologie, ii. 143. 

Durville's Port Praslin Vocabulary, incorporated with 
Oaimard's Carteret Bay Vocabulary. — Ibid. 

Dalrymple's so-called New Guinea Vocabulary. The word 
so-cal/ed was used because, unless there were natives of 
New Ireland on the coast of New Guinea, Dalrymple's Vo- 
cabulary is a representative of the Papuan. It coincides 
with those of Durville and Gaimard from New Ireland: it 
[ was collected by Schouten and Le Maire. It is also the 
I New Guinea of De Brosses. 

f Vocabularies of four small islands are given by Dalrymple 
and De Brosses, viz. of Moses Island, Moa, Hoorn Island, 
and Cocos Island. These are the vocabularies of Reland 
(Diss, xi.), referred to by Adelung. 

Manicolo, — In Queen Charlotte'9 Archipelago, or perhaps 
among the Solomon Islands, lies an island in name resem- 
bling one of the New Hebrides. Durville called it Vanikoro, 
but Captain Dillon assures me that the true name is Mani- 
colo. Of the language spoken here we have a vocabulary 
collected by Gaimard in three dialects: the Vanikoro,, the 
Tanema, and the Taneanou. Voyage ae T Astrolabe, Philo- 
logie, ii. 164. 

Mallicollo. — Cook's Island is Mallicollo. A glossary occurs 
in Cook's Voyages. 

Tanna. — A single vocabulary in Cook's Voyages. 

New Caledonia, — A short vocabularj' in Cook. A longer 
one in Dentrecasteaux and La Billardiere. 

Of the Fiji we have a few words by Cook, a long voca- 
bulary by Gaimard (Astrol. Phil. ii. 136), Port regulations, 
and MS. Scripture translations, which aflford us full and 
sufficient samples of the language. To deal with this as 
Negrito the Polynesian element must be eliminated. 

In the way of Ethnography Madagascar is Asiatic; since 
its language, as has been Known since the time of Reland, 
is Malay. For this island the evidence of physical charac- 
ter gives two or more races, but the evidence of language 
only one. 
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Australia. — In this island we have vocabularies for the 
following localities: (1.) Murrav Island; (2.) Caledon Bay; 
(3. 4.) Endeavour River; (5.) the Burrah Burrah tribe; (6.) 
Limestone Creek; (7.) Port Macouarie; (8.) Port Jackson; 
(9.) Menero Downs; (10.) Jervis Bay; (11.) Hunter's River, 
vide Thrclkeld's Grammar; (12, 13, 14, 15.) Adelaide, — 
one of these being Teichelmann's and Schiirmann s Gram- 
mar; (16.) Gulf St. Vincent; (17, 18, 19, 20.) King George's 
Sound; (22.) Grey's Vocabulary; and a few others. 

Van Diemen's Land. — Here, as in Australia, everything is 
Negrito. In the way of Vocabularies, we have for the 
North, — (1.) Gaimard's Port Dairy mple Vocabulary, taken 
down from the mouth of a Van Diemen's Land woman at 
King George's Sound, with an Englishman as an interpreter. 
— Voy. Astr. Phil. ii. 9. In the South we have ^2.) Cook's 
Vocabulary, collected in Adventure Bay, S. E. ot Van Die- 
men's Land, — nine words. (3.) Dentrecasteaux's , or La 
Billardiere's Vocabulary. (A.) Allan Cunningham's Vocabu- 
lary, collected in 1819 at Kntrance Island. (5.) Dr. Lhots- 
ky's Vocabulary, derived from Mr. M'Geary, and represent- 
ing the language of Hobart's Town. — Journ. Geo. Soc. ix. 
Besides these, there is a Vocabulary procured by Mr. Ro- 
bert Brown when in Australia. It nearly represents the same 
state of language as Dentrecasteaux's Vocabulary. 

Besides these remarks, another class of facts should be 
indicated. In the south of Japan , and in the Marianne Isles, 
there are statements that Blacks have heA%: — Pfere Cantova 
(in Duperrey and Freycinet), and Adelung (Mithr. i.). From 
Rienzi also we learn a statement of Ltttke's, viz. that in 
Pounipet, one of the Carolines, there are abundance of 
Blacks at this moment. These may by indigenous. The hy- 
pothetical presence of Negritos may account also for certain 
peculiarities of the Polynesian of the Tonga Islands. There 
are traces of them in the Navigator's Archipelago. Crozet 
(see Pritchard's Phys. Hist.) mentions Negritos in New Zea- 
land , and Cook speaks to a tradition of aboriginal Negritos 
in Tahiti. 

Such are the notices of the Oceanic Negritos in respect 
to their distribution and the amount of evidence aflfordea by 
the specimens of their language. The current opinion is, 
that over a certain area Blacks of a certain race or races 
were aborigines. This opinion there is no reason to disturb 
or to refine upon; the general question is as to the unity 
or the multiplicity of these races; but the more specific ob- 
ject of the present paper is to ascertain how far that ques- 
tion is deciaed by the comparison of their languages. The 
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safe way is to ascend in the classification, and to begin with 
determining the uniformity of speech over limited areas, and 
within natural boundaries. The most convenient locality to 
be<rin with is — 

New Guinea. — That four out of the seven New Guinea 
Vocabularies (supposing them to have heen collected inde- 
pendently of eacn other) represent either dialects of one 
language, or else languages closely allied, appears on the 
p first comparison. These vocabularies are, — a) Gaimard's 
^ Rawak; b) Gaimard's Port Dorey; c) Arago's Papua; and 
d) Dentrecasteaux's Waigioo. To these Forest's Vocabulary 
(supposing always that his words have not been incorpora- 
ted in the vocabularies that came after him) approaches 
more closely than to the other two. 

ExQLisn. Forest. Dentbecasteaux, &c. 

fish een ien^, Malay? 

bird moorsankeen mazaukehdn^. 

man sononman snond, Malay? 

woman binn bi^nd, Malay? 

fire for afor. 

water war oxia,r, Malay? 

sand yean iend. 

house rome rouma, Malay? 

hook sofydinc sarfedinne. 

sun rass riass. 

Of the two remaining vocabularies the Lobo comes nearer to 
Forest than the Utanata does. Neither, however, coincide 
with Forest, as Forest coincides with the first four: nor 
yet do they coincide so closely with each other. 

•English. Forest. Lobo. 

arrow ekay larakai. 

bird moorsankeon manoc. 

hog ben hooiy Malay? 

island meossy nusu. 

sun rass orak. 

tree kaibus akajuakar. 

woman biiin mawinua, Malay? 

water war malar. 

yes io ore. 

English. Forest. Utanata. 

bow myay amurd. 

/ iya area. 

slave omini manoki. 
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Eholish. Fobbst. Utabata. 

tree kaibus kai , wood. 

water war warani , JIfa/ay ? 

yes io aroa. 

Again : 

Kbolish. Tjtanata. Lobo. 

basin pigani bingau. 

cheeks awamu wafiwiriongo. 

death namata namata, Matay? 

drink (to) nemuka makinu, and also eat. 

evening jauw aroa urwawa. 

eyes mam(5 matatongo, ^«/ay? 

feathers wiegii wo era, ilfa/«y? 

great napittoki nabittcki. 

hands toe mare n iman go uta, JIf a/ay? 

hog oe booi, Malay? 

handsome nata nangewie. 

here ar(^. inairi. 

head oepauw umnn. 

iron puruti wurusesi. 

knife tai toeri , for chopping. 

lemons munda munda. 

little mimiti netio. 

long marawas marawas. 

lay (to) aikai koekeimanse. 

man marowane marowane. 

mouth irie oriengo. 

noon kameti aroa oertoto, evening. 

plate pigani piring. 

rain koinak komak. 

river warari napeteki walar nabctik , water great. 

rope warauw waras. 

sago kinani kakana. 

slave manoki mooi. 

seek matigati namitik. 

speak (to) iwari iwar. 

take away (to) namatoraui motara. 

New Ireland. — As far as we have vocabularies for evi- 
dence, the language of New Ireland is one. 

Exc.LisH. Port Praslin. Carteret Bay. Dalbtmplk. 

beard katissendi kambissek incambesser, ^f. 

arms limak pongliman, M. 

bananas ouun tachouner, 3f. 
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English. Port Pbaslin. Cabtbrbt Bat. Dalbtmple. 

belly balang bala. 

fish siss bissou. 

fire bia eef. 

forehead pousson nourou • posson arong. 

buttocks kambali kabalik 

back ptarou tarouk 

eye matal matak M, 

ear pala tignai pralenbek 

foot pekcndi balankeki kekeign. 

finger lima oulimak cateling liman. 

hair epioii iouk M. 

iron siner siner 

neck kindouroua kondarouak 

nose mboussou kamboussouk nisson. 

shoulder kamliman kamlima 

tooth niiiissai insik ysangb, M. 

water moloum maloum M, 

moon calaug kalan. 

For the affinities of the dialects of Moa, Moses Island, 
.>oco8 Island, Hoorn Island, to those of New Ireland, see 
Dalrymple's Island Voyages, ad fin. That the differences in 
tfanicolo are those of dialect, may be seen from Gaimard's 
i^ocabulary. 

Australia. — That the Australian languages are one, at 
east in the way that the Indo-European languages are one, 
8 likely from hence-forward to be admitted. Captain Grey's 
itatement upon the subject is to be found in his work upon 
\ustralia. His special proof of the unity of the Australian 
anguage is amongst the unprinted papers of the Geogfaphi- 
jal Society. The opinions of Threlkeld and Teichclmann 
^o the same way. The author's own statements are as fol- 
ws : — 

(1.) For the whole round of the coast there is, generally 
peaking, no vocabulary of sufficient length that, in some 
rord or other, does not coincide with the vocabulary of the 
learest point, the language of which is known to us. If it 
ail to ao this it agrees with some of the remoter dialects, 
binder's Carpentarian , compared with the two vocAbularies 
>f the Endeavour River, has seventeen words in common. 
)f these, three (perhaps) four coincide. Eve, meal, C; rnetU, 
2. R.: hair, marray C.; morye, E. R. : fingers, tningely C; 
nungal bah, E. R.: breast, gummur, C; cxiyoTy E. R. 

Endeavour River. — Two vocabularies. — Compared with 
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the vocabularies generally of Port Jackson, and the parts south 
and cast of Port Jackson: — Eye, meul, E. R.; milla, L. C: 
nose, emurda, E. R. ; morro, L. C: ears, mulkah, E. R.; 
mokOy P. Macquarie: hair, mortje, E. R.; mundah, B. B.: 
breast, coyor, E. R. ; kowui, P. J.: fingers, mungal bah, E. 
R. ; maranga, B. B.: elbow, yeerwe , E. R.; yongra ^ Menero 
Downs: nails, koike, E. R. ; kanmgun? P. J.: beard, wollar, 
E. R. ; nfa/o, Jerviss Bay; wollak, Port Maquarie. The 
number of words submitted to comparison was twenty-two. 
Menero Downs (Lhotsky), and Adelaide (G. W. Earl).— 
Thirteen words in common, whereof two coincide. 

hand morangan, M. D murra, Adcl. 

tongue talang, taling. 

Adelaide (G. W. Earl) and Gulf St, Vincent (Astrolabe). 

beard mutta, A molda, 6. S. V, 

ear iri, ioure , 

foot tinna, tonna, 

hair yuka, iouka, 

hand murrah, malla, 

leg irako, ierko, 

fwse mula, mudla, 

teeth tial, ta. 

Gulf St. Vincent (Astrolabe) and King George's Sound 
(Nind and Astrolabe)*, fifty words in common. 

wood kalla, G. S. V kokol, K. G. S. 

mouth ta, taa, 

hair iouka, tchao, 

neck mannouolt, wolt, 

finger malla, mal, 

water kawe, kepe, 

tongue talcin, talen, 

foot tenna, tchen, 

stone poure, pore, 

laugh kanghin, kaoner. 

(2.) The vocabularies of distant points coincide; out of 
sixty words in common we have eight coincident. 

En»li8h. Jkrvi8\s Hay. Gulf St. Vincent. 

forehead hole ioullo. 

man mika meio. 
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English. Jebvis's Bay. Gulf St. Vincbkt. 

milk awanham ammenhalo. 

tongue talen talein. 

hand maramalo malla. 

nipple amgnann amma. 

black mourak pouilloul. 

nails berenou pere. 

(3.) The most isolated of the vocabularies, e. g. the Car- 
peDtarian, if compared with the remaining vocabularies, ta- 
ken as a whole, has certain words to be found in different 
and distant parts of the island. 

English. Caupkntarian. 

eye mail milla, L. C. 

nose liurroo morro, L. C. 

The following is a notice of certain words coinciding, 
though taken from dialects far separated: 

lips tambamba, Men. 1) tamande, G. S. V. 

star jingi? ditto tcbiudai, K. G. S. 

forehead ullo, ditto iouUo, G. S. V. 

beard yemka, Adcl I '''^^^' \ K. G. S. 

•^ ' ( nanga, ) 

bite paiandi, ditto badjeen, ditto, 

fire gaadla, ditto kaal, ditto. 

heart karlto, ditto koort, ditto. 

sun tindo, ditto djaat, ditto, 

, I tia, ditto dowal, ditto. 

water kauwe, ditto kowwin, ditto. 

stone pure, ditto boje, ditto. 

In the way of grammatical inflection we find indications 
of the same unity. We find also differences upon which we 
should be careful against laying too much stress. The in- 
flection of the number is an instance of the difference. In 
South Australian — tinyara\ a boy; tinyarurla, two boys; ti- 
nyar-^nna, boys. In Western Australia — yagOy a woman; 
yago-mun, women; goolang, a child; goolang-gurrah , children 
{gurra, many); doorda, a dog; doorda-goodjal, two dogs; 
doorda botda, many dogs {poula, many). Here there is a 
difference where we generally find agreement, viz. in the 
inflectional (or quasi-inflectional) expression of the numbers. 
The difference, however, is less real than apparent. The 
Australian is one of those languages (so valuaole in general 
philology) where we find inflections in the act of forming. 
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and that from the agglutination not of affixes , suffixes and 
prefixes, but of words. In other terms , inflection is evol- 
ving itself out of composition. The true view then of dif- 
ferent forms for the same idea is not that the inflections are 
unlike, but that the quasi-inflectional circumlocutions differ 
from each other in different dialects. There is no inflectio- 
nal parallel between two men in English and avd-Qcixa in 
Greek. 

Van Di'emen's Land^ South, — For the south of Van Die- 
men's Land the language seems radically one. The follow- 
ing is what Cook has in common with Dentrccasteaux (or 
La Billardiire) and Allan Cunningham. 

English. Cook. 1803. D. C. A. C. 

woman quadne cuani quani 

eye evera nubere nubere nammurmck. 

nose muidje mugid muigui meoun. 

/ cuegnilia \ 
ear koidgi cuengi-lia< vaigui > gounreek. 

( ouagui ) 

Lhotsky's Vocabulary stands more alone. With the Voca- 
bulary of 1803 and Dcntrecasteaux's Vocabulary, it has but 
three (or two) coincidences: — tongue, mina Lh.; mene, Voc. 
of 1803: water, luz/ana, Lh.; /ifl, Voc. 1803: drink, luganay 
Lh.; lainay Voc. 1803. With Allan Cunningham's Vocabu- 
lary it has fourteen words in common and three coincident: 
— nose, mineranay Lh.; meoun, A. C: tongue, minay Lh.; 
mim, A. C. : fire, lopcj Lh.; lope, A. C. Brown and Cun- 
ningham coincide a little more than Cunningham and Lhotsky. 
It is perhaps safe to say, that for the South of Van Die- 
men's Land the language, as represented by its vocabula- 
ries, is radically one. 

Van Diemcns Land, North. — In Lhotsky's Vocabulary seven 
words arc marked W, four E, and one S, as being pecu- 
liar to the western , eastern and southern parts of the island. 
One of the four words marked E is found in the Port Dal- 
rymple V^ocabulary, being the only word common to the two, 
e, g, wood, mumanara, E.; moumra. Port Dalrymple. The 
coincidence of the North and South is as follows: — 

English. Port Dalbymple. Lhotskt. 

ear tiberatie pitserata. 

eye elpina lepina, 

leg langna langana, foot, 

hawk gan hencn henen ingenana. 

posteriors wabrede wabrede. 
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English. Port Dalrymple. Lhotskt. 

man lusuiua loondouenne. 

night livore levira. 

sea legana Ingana, fresh water. 

tooth iaiie yana. 

English. Port Dalrymple. Brown & D. C. 

belly magueleni lomongui. 

bird iola oillo. 

kangaroo taramei tara. 

lips mona mogudilia. 

nose medouer mugid. 

stone lenn parene loine. 

tooth ^... iane canan. 

arms regoula rilia. 

About thirty-five words are common to Lhotsky and the 
oeabularies of Brown and Dentrecasteaux. From the fore- 
oing observations we may conclude that for the whole of 
an Dieraen's Land (as far as represented by the Vocabu- 
.ries) the language is radically one. 

Such are the groups as spread over limited areas and con- 
ned within natural boundaries. The affinity of speech be- 
reen difi^erent islands is another question. 

Preliminary to this we must eliminate the Malay from the 
egrito. The full knowledge that this has been done im- 
jrfectly invalidates all that we have arrived at; so that, 
ice for all, it may be stated, that what is asserted re- 
)ecting the amount of words common to two localities is 
jserted subject to the condition of their being true Negrito 
id not Malay. 

Andaman and Samang, — Few words in cdmmon ; one coin- 
dent, and that borrowed in all probability from a third 
nguage. 

New Guinea and Waigiao, — By Waigioo is meant the Wai- 
oo of Arago, and the Undetermined Vocabulary of Den- 
ecastoaux. They have about forty words in common, and 
le following are coincident: — 

English. Waioioo? New Guinea? 

hand cocani, D konef. 

belly sgnani, A sneouar. 

cheek gaiigafoni,A gaiafoe. 

breast mansou, A soussou. 

eyes tagueni, D tadeni. 

eyelids inckarnci, A karncou. 

foot courgnai, A. ...« oekourae, Ae^/. 
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English. WaiqiooV New Guixba? 

fire clap, A ap,afor. ' 

hair senoumebouran, A soncbraliene. 

knee capugi, A one-pouer. 

rain mei, D meker. 

sand sainc, D iene, Malay, 

nose I ^\ ' [ soidon, moM/A. 

i soun , A. I ' 

*"wKtrec)| "'*^"'^ mar^n, Malay. 

New Guinea and New Ireland. — Forest and Dalryinple : — 
fish, mi, ¥.] hissotty D. Mai.: fire, /or, F.; eeff, D. Mai.: 
sand, i/ean, F., coon, D. : sun, raSy F. ; nass, D: star, maky 
F.; maemetia^ D. Dalryinple and Utanata. — Upwards of 
twenty-five words in common: — Earth, iaar^ D.; /iri Mai., 
Ut. : eat, nam nam, D.; nemuka, Ut.: tongue, hennangh,D:^ 
mare, Ut. Dalrymple and Lobo. — About thirty words in com- 
mon: — arms, pongliman, D.; nimangOy Ut., Mai.: belly, ha- 
langy D.; kanl?orongo, Ut. : tongue, hermangh, D.\kariongo, Ut. 

P(trt Ptaslin and Carteret Bay (taken together), and Uta- 
nata and Lobo (taken together). — For the sake of compa- 
rison, the whole of the words that the two (or four) Voca- 
bularies have in common are exhibited, and by their side 
the equivalents in Latin and in Greek. 

English. Utan. Lob. P. P. and C. B. Latin. Gbeek. 

arm nimango limak brachium o>Xii^. 

hack tergum vcSrov. 

helly kan-borongo bala venter yaarijp. 

heard barba jraJyoov. 

hud manok mani avis o^rt^. 

hreasi pectus ar^]^?. 

htack ikoko guiam nigcr \iA'kuq, 

cough wouru lou-koro tussis /5ij§. 

dog wurc poul canis %vtav. 

dance salio xof^tvofuti. 

eyes matatongi) mata oculus o(p&aliiog' 

— brows wura pouli inatandi suporciliumocrpV)?. 

ear auris ovg, 

eat edo ia^la. 

fish piscis ^X^^' 

foot kaingo balau keke pes novg. 

finger nimango sori lima digitus daxxvloc, 

fire ignis nvQ. 

great magnus fiiyag. 
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.I8H. Utan. Lob. P. P. and C. B. Latin. Gbeek. 

crinis ^Q^i> 

manus xsig. 

booi bouri porcus XOtQog. 

oepauw pouklouk caput KStpakri, 

kairigo-wokoi tangouloukckendt. ^ 

: OS axofia, 

luna asX'ip'rj. 

collum tQaxriiog. 

nasus piV. 

non..* ov. 

iiapetiaro tara ruber SQv^Qog. 

curro TQixo. 

-cane 

?■ kariongo kermea lingua yXuiaaa. 

femur fi'fJQog. 

dens odovg, 

i malar ) , 'v* 

\ moloum aqua votoQ. 
waran ) ^ ^ 

oro io imo vatx^, 

itb thirty-seven words in common, the two Negrito lan- 
es have seventeen coincident; with thirty-seven words 
tmmon, the two classical languages have nine coinci- 
The evidence, therefore, of the affinity of the Pa- 
and New Ireland is stronger than of tlie Latin and 
k, as determined from identical data, 
w Ireland and Manfcoio. — The Port-Praslin and Carteret 
Vocabularies being dealt with as one for New Ireland, 
:he three dialects being treated as one for Manicolo, we 
, out of twenty-eight words in common, the following 
lidinp:: — yes, w, P. P.; lo, C. B.; to. Manic: eye, mata, 
; matak, 0. B.; mala^ maleo, malaeo, Man., Mai.: banana, 
, C. B.; pounha^ ounra, ounro, Man., MaL: canoe, kouan, 
.; naoure^ goia^ koure^ Manic, MaL: tooth, ninlssai, P. 
nsik, C. B. ; indje^ Tanean: testes, puen, P. P.; bova 
ini, boua ini, Man.: beard, kam-bissek, C. B. (incam besser, 
.); oungoumic , vmgotimie ^ Man., MaL: breast, bmvick^ C 
erenhenham, Man.; ear, palalignai, P. P.; pralen^ C. B.; 
alenhi. Manic; hair, nihouge^ D.; anaokOy Man. 
micolo and Mallicollo. — Eighteen words in common, the 
wing coincident: — Bread-fruit, baloe^ Man.; barabe. Mall.: 
i-nut, vcnotwej Man.; naroOy Mall.: eye, malaeo , Man.; 
mg, ]\Iall., MaL: ear, lagnainL Man.: talingan, Mall., MaL: 
menouka^ Man.; moero, Mall., MaL: head, balcha, Man.; 
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basaine, Mall.: hoff, boi boi, Man.; brrooas, Mall., Mai.: no, 
tae^ Man.; /a^/?, Mall.: water, ouine^ Man.; ergour^ Mall.: 
drink, kanou, nanou, Man.; nooae, Mall. 

MalUcoUo and Tanna. — Sixteen words in common: — co- 
coa-nuts, naroOj Mall.; fiabooy, Tann.: drink, noaee. Mall.; 
nooeej Tann., MaL: eye, maitang, Mall.; manee maiuk, Tann., 
MuL: enrsy talingan. Mall.; feeneenguk, Tann., Afai.: bird, m(^ 
eroo, Mall.; manoo^ Tann., Ma/.: hog, brrooas, MalL; baogaSy 
Tann.. MaL: navel, twmpriong, Mall.; napeerainguk^ Tann.: 
teeth, reebohn, warrewxik, Mall.; raibuk, Tann.; water, ergaur^ 
Mall.; namawarain, Tann.: woman, rabin^ Mall.; naibraan^ 
Tann., MaL 

Tanna and Mallicollo ftaken together) and New Caledonia. 

— Neither with Mallicollo or Tanna alone, nor with Malli- 
collo and Tanna taken together, as compared with New Ca- 
ledonia, do we find more words coincident than the follow- 
ing: — Cocoa-nut, naroo, M.; nabooy, T. ; neeoo, N. Cal., 
Mai.: drink, noaee, M. ; nooee, T.; oondooy N. Cal.: head, 
noogwanaium , T. ; garmoin (Cook), vangue, (L. B.), N. Cal: 
yams, oofe^ Tann.; oobe, N. Cal., MaL: yes, eeo^ Tann.; 
elo^ N. Cal.: no, iaep^ MalL; nda^ N. Cal. 

Next in order comes the comparison between the Vocabu- 
laries of Van Diemen's Land and South Australia. 

Port Dalrymple and King Georges Sound (Nind and Asirol.): 

— Wound, barana, P. D. ; bareuk, N. : wood, moumbra, P. 
D.; pourn, N.: hair, kide, P. D.; kaat, N.: thigh, degagla, 
P. D.; iawal, N.: kangaroo, taramei^ P. D.; taamour, N.: 
lips, mona, P. D. ; mele, K. G. S.: no, poude, P. D. ; poualt, 
poorty K. G. S. : egg, komeka, P. D.; kierkee, K. G. S. : bone, 
pnale, P. D.; nouil , K. G. S. (bone of bird used to suck up 
water) N.: skin, kidna^ P. I).; kiao? K. G. S.: two kaieboueve, 
P. D.; kadjcn, K. G. S. (N.). Fifty-six words in common. 

Port Dalrymple and Gulf St. Vincent. — Mouth, mona, P. 
D. ; tamonde^ G. S. V. (a compound word, since taa is mouth, 
in K. G. 8.): drink, kible, P. D. ; kawe, G. S. V.: arm, anme, 
P. D.; aondo (also shoulder), G. S. V.: hawk, gan Jienen 
henen, P. D.; fianno, G. S. V.: hunger, tigatey P. D.; takwu, 
G. S. v.: head, eloura: P. D. ; ioullOy G. S. V.: nose, me- 
doner* y P. D., modla, G. S. V.: bird, tola, pallo, G. S. V.: 
stone, lenn parenne, P. D. ; poure? G. S. V.: foot, dogna, P. 
D.; lenna, G. S. V.: sun, Wgoura** , P. D.; tendo, G. S. V. 
Seventy words in common. 

Port Dalfijmple and Jervis's Bay. — Wound, barana^ P. D.; 
karanra, J. B.: tooth, iane, P. I).; ira^ J. B.: skin, kidna, 

• Mula. *♦ Also Moon. 
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P. D.; baganoy J. B.: foot, dogna, P. D. ; tona*^ J. B.: head, 
*loura, P. I).; hollo, J. B. Fifty- four words in common. What 
follows is a notice of some miscellaneous coincidences be- 
tween the Van Diemen's Land and the Australian. 

Rkglish. Van Diemen's Land. Australia. 

'ars cuengilia, 1803 gimdugeli, Men. D. 

'high tula,Lh dara, Men. D. 

•""«' \l7y.\ K G. S: I '-- P-«-' !'• ^- 

breast pinenana, Lh voyeiie, Men. D. 

fkin kidna, P. D makundo, Teichelman. 

lay megra, Lh nangeri, Men. D. 

•Mw mella, Lh monri, Men. D. 

>ei perre, D. C birre f. 

llilc bodenevoued , P. D baddoeen , Grey. 

yp mona, P. D tameno (^tipper Up), ditto. 

*gg komeka, P. D muka, egg, anglhhig roufid/Feidieh 

ree moumra, P. D worra (forest) , Teichel. 

HOUih \ 

ongue I kainy , Cook.) , i^^^''^, \ ^ ^ 

ooih i kane, P. D. ^'^"^^ Imouih J. B. 

eg darra, P. J lerai. 

cnee gorook, ditto. ronga, D. C. 

noon tcgoura, P. D kakirra, Teichelman. 

.^•- 1 -D 1^ imudla, ditto. 

lose medouer, P. D I , ' ^, 

I moolya, Grey. 

iawk gan henen hencn, P. D. gargyre , ditto. 

lunger togate, P. 1) taityo, Teichelman. 

augh pigne, P. D mengk, Grey. 

noon vena, 1835 yennadah, P. J. 

hy megra, 1835 karmarroo, ditto. 

?re une, 1803 yong* ditto. 

few manghclena, rain menniemoohnig. 

fnoylucka, Murray , P. D. 
bado , ditto, 

lucka, Carpentarian. 

Such is the similarity amongst the Negrito languages, as 
aken in their geographical sequence, and as divided into 
hree groups. Between the Andaman and Samang there is 
10 visible similarity or coincidence. From New Guinea to 
•lew Caledonia there is a series of coincidences; and there 
3 also similarity between the Australian and Van Diemen's 

* Tjeune, tidna, jeena. f Generally toe-nail. 

14 
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Land. But it is far from following that, because languages 
will form groups when taken in geographical succession, 
they will also form groups when the sequence or succession 
shall be interrupted. Tested by another method there is an 
affinity as follows: 

English. Manicolo. Nkw Guinka. 

arms mo, menini, niaini nimango, L., Mai, 

belly UUan-hanc. tcbac.„e|k-^^--S«' ^^ 

bow ore amure, Ut. 

1 "• f Jmakinu, L. J „^, 

drtnk canon J . .« * i ^««- 

i qumonue, A. J 

eye mala, mateo mame, U.; matatongo, U., Mai 

sun ouioia jauw, U. 

tongue mia, mimeaeo marc, Ut. 

. . J mawina, L. ) ,. , 

woman venime, viffiiivi < . ! \ Mai. 

yes io aroa, U., oro, L. 

. . i kanik, kananio, A.( u, , 

'•«'• t«S»*'°'; '*S"*'"S" { tantougni, W. ( ^"'^ 

fish ane, gniene ione, A., MaL 

nose n-hele nony, A. 

( ouara. A., MaL 

water oiuro J i, 

( war, F. 

teeth ongnc oualini, analini, W. 

shoulders outalen-bnien-hanc poupouni, Waig. 

English. Nkw Caledonia. Nkw Ireland. 

ant kinki akan, P. P. 

tooth inouan insik, C. B., MaL 

birth manou mane, C. B., MaL 

cheeks poangiio paring, D. 

eyebrows poutchio-banglii(» pouli-matandi , P. P. 

fire afi, hiepp bia. 

/•-' ^^^'^^'^-^^ t SSc!c. p. 

knees bangudigha ])oiigaigi, P. P. 

tongue coubmeigha, couinoan kcnnea. 

moon ndan kalau, P. P. 

walk ouanem inan. 

rain oda ous, D., MaL 

nose mandoc mboiissou, P. P. 

sleep kiiigo .lieim, D. 

black ganno guiam. 

sun uiangat naas, D. 
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Ekolish. New Caledonia. New Ibeland. 

navel ' padan-bourigno , pamboran pouta , P. P., Mai 

sea dene dan (water) ^ D., Mai 

weep ngot ignek, C. B. 

English. New Caledonia. Manicolo. 

hack donnba dicnhane diene. 

car guoning ragnengo. 

good kapareick kapai. 

head bangue batcha. 

mrton manoc mole. 

no nda taie. 

testes ^ quienbeigha bona. 

I yabingue bouenini. 

water oe ouire , Mai. 

English. New Caledonia, D. C. Waiqioo, D. C, &c. 

ear guening guonani. 

fish ica icannc, TVifi/. 

teeth iuouan analin(5, Undetcniiindcd,D.C. 

Notwithstanding doubtful words certain, it seems that 
there is evidence of the most unlike of the languages be- 
tween Waigioo and New Caledonia (inclusive) being not 
more unlike than the most dissimilar of the Indo-European 
tongues. That this statement may be enlarged seems pro- 
bable by the following parallels: — 

^-' |j:3lkT„i;;WoJ 1-tiran.C.B. 

beard kongino, V. D. L (gangaponm, Waig. 

° ' ( yenga, Mai. 

bird mouta, V. 1). L manouk, Mai. 

chin kamnona, V. D. L gambapo, Waig. 

eye meul, Austr matta, Pap. and Mai. 

-" I i»"°i V- !•■ I- I s.Tr.'p^'s: v^. 

\ yanc / ? » > 

forehead caberra, Port Jackson kabrani, Waig. 

sand {5I111C, V. D. L. coon, yean. 

} gui, V. D. L. kaibus, Pap. and Mai. 

hair |^ , | Australia nihouge, New Ir. 

, \ A ""'■""[ Australia niano^at, N. C. 

star tchmdai ) o » 

ear koyge, V. 1). L gaaineng, N. C. 

14* 
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' English. ^^'^ d/ c"!''l"«.^''''* NkwCaledoiiia,D.C.,L.B. 

mouth mougui wangue and inouanguia. 

arm liouaua, gouiia pinguc. 

shoulders | ^^^yj boulieigba. 

fire nuba afi, biepp, nap, Mai. 

knees } ^ ^ > ban£^ilie'ba. 

i rouga ) ^ ^ 

dead mata mackie. 

no neiuli nola. 

ears cuogni-lia guoning. 

nails peroloigni pibingui. 

hair p<»lib)giieni bouling, poun ingue. 

, ,. . » ponoungba. 

teeth poi'ui {' ^ 

^ *^ ' paou wangue. 

fingers boguia badouheigba. 

nose luongiii mandec, vanding. 

sleep nmkuuya kingo. 

English. Andaman. MiscKLLAMEors. 

, ( cuengi , V. D. L. 

ear quaka { ^. ^ ri 

^ ( gueening, ^. C. 

hand gonie gong, Aust., or V. D. L. 

mouth morna moua, V. D. L. 

nose meUoe I "^^ , * > V. D. L. 

nnedouori 

sun abay jauw, Utan. 

thighs poye pongue paau, N. C. 

wood kiaiite .< tangbee, N. C. 

The autbor concluded bis paper with the following obser- , 
vations: — i 

1. For all that is known to the contrary, the Negrito tou- 
gues of Sumatra, Borneo, Timor, the ifoluccas, Formosa 
and several smaller islands of whose languages we have no 
specimens, may be in any relation whatever to any other 
language, and to each other. 

2. Tlie Andamanee and Samang may be in any relation 
to any other Negrito tongue, or to each other, beyond that 
of mere dialect. 

3. The languages hitherto known of New Guinea, New Ire- 
land, the Solomon's Isles, New Caledonia, Tanna, and Mal- 
licollo, are related to each other, at least as the most differ- 
ent languages of the Indo-European tribe arc related. 

4. The known languages of Australian are related to each 
other, at least in the same degree. 
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5. The Van Diemeu's Land and Australian are similarly 
elated. 

6. Classified in divisions equally general with the Indo- 
luropean', the Negrito dialects (as far as they are known 
y their vocabularies) cannot fall into more than four, and 
lay possibly be reducible to one; the data being up to a 
srtain point sufficient to determine radical affinities, but 
owhere sufficient to determine radical diflFerences. 

7. The ethnographical division, according to physical con- 
)rmation, coincides with the ethnographical division accord- 
ig to language, only so far as the former avoids the de- 
lils of classification. With the minute subdivisions of the 
rench naturalists the latter coincides least. 

8. The distinction between the Negritos and the Malays 
jems less broad when determined by the test of language, 
lan it does when measured by physical conformation. 

9. The notion of the hybridism of the Papuas, arising from 
le view of their physical conformation, is in a degree con- 
rmed by the nature of their language; although even the 
hysical evidence is not absolute, i. e. on a par with that 
jspecting the hybridism of the Griquas and Confuses. 

10. With two* (if not more) Negrito tribes, whereof the 
iridence of language is wholly wanting, physiological dif- 
jrences indicate a probability of diflference of language, 
lual to the difference between any two Negrito languages 
t which we have specimens. 

1 1 . Even in the physiological classifications we are far 
om being sure that the whole number of Negrito tribes 
as been discribed. 



* The Blacks of the Philippines and the Blacks of the South of New 
ainea. 
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NOTES. 215 

NOTK B. 

triM kapiani, A.; capiani, D. 

huUock seni and scnidokaoari , A. ; tiang^apoui , D. 

helly sgnani, A.; iani, D. 

hack kouaneteni, A.; cateni, D. 

chin gambapi, A.; capapi, D. 

dugt mansou, A.; son {hoxom) , D. 

^yex jadjiemonri. A.; taguini, D. 

finff^rg cantoalili, D. 

— fore konkant-ili, A. 

— middle kouanti-poulo, A. 

— ring kouanti-ripali, A. 

— Utile kouantMminki, A. 

/bo/. koorgnai. A.; caloanif D. 

A/iiV scnoiimtfbouran , A. ; pia, D. 

/umd konk afaleni. A.; cocani , D. 

heel konk abiouli, A. 

knee konk-apoki, A.: capougni, D. 

leg konkanfai, A.; anga fuini, D. 

nwte 80QQ, A.; sanny, D. 

nails cambreue. A.; cabrene, D. 

teeth oualini, A.; analini, D. 

toe, gi'etit konanti-hol, A.| 

— , second and fourth kouanti-bipali, A. 

— , third kouanti-ponlo, A. 

~, little kooanti-lminki , A. 

Otiyh affoloni, A.; cnfoloni, or anfoloni , D. 



ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA (1859). 

Andaman — The ^w^faman Language is monosyllabic, and al- 
lied to the Bunnese of the opposite continent. 

Nicoaar &c. — The statement that there are Hlacks in the Nico- 
bar Islands is inaccurate. The tribes ftirther from the coast are the 
nidest. In the Nicobar vocabulary of the Voyage of the Galathea 
(Steen Biile — Gaialhea's Reisc omkring Jorden) , the language most 
especially represented is that of the island Terressa; the words 
from Nancovry being marked N^ and those from Cariecobar C, N. 
No difference, beyond that of dialect, is recognized as existing 
between them. At the same tim<» it is, by no means, certain, that 
every form of speech belonging to the Archipelago is known 
to us. 

Samang &c, — The statement that these are the Orang Udai is 
inaccurate. For further notice of the Samang see Ncwbold's Indian 
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NOTES. 215 

NOTK B. 

arm kapisni, A.; capiani , D. 

huitock seni and senidokaonri , A.; tiaug^apoui , D. 

btUy 8gnani, A.; iani, D. 

back kouaneteni, A.; cateni, D. 

etdn gambapi, A.; capapi, D. 

dugt mansou, A.; sou (^xom), D. 

ryex jadjiemouri , A.; taguini , D. 

jingei's cantoulili, D. 

— fore konkant-ili, A. 

— middle kouanti-poulo, A. 

— ring kouanti-ripali, A. 

— little koaanti-lminki , A. 

foot koorgnai. A.; caloani, D. 

hair setioumebouran , A.; pia, D. 

hand konkafaleni, A.; cocani , D. 

heel konk abiouli, A. 

knee konk-apoki, A.; capougui, D. 

leg konkanfai, A.; anga fiiini, D. 

note souD, A.; snaiiy, D. 

nails cambrene. A.; cabrene, D. 

teeth oualini, A.; analim, D. 

toe J great konanti-hol, A.| 

— , second and fourth kouanti-bipali, A. 

— , third kouanti-poulo, A. 

— , little koaanti-lminki , A. 

affoloni, A.; cnfoloni, or anfoloni, D. 



ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA (1859). 

Andaman — The Andaman L.angiiago is monosyllabic, and al- 
lied to the Burmese of the opposite continent. 

Nicoaar &c. — The statement that there are Blacks in the Nico- 
bar Islands is inaccurate. The tribes further from the coast are the 
nidest. In the Nicobar vocabulary of the Voyage of the Galathea 
{Sleen Biile — Galathea's Reisc omkring Jorden) , the language most 
especially represented is that of the island Terressa; the words 
from Nancovry being marked iV, and those from Cariecobar C N. 
No difference, beyond that of dialect , is recognized as existing 
between them. At the same time it is, by no means, certain, that 
every form of speech belonging to the Archipelago is known 
to lis. 

Samang &c. — The statement that these are the Orang IJdai is 
inaccurate. For further notice of the Samang see Ncwbold's Indian 
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Archipelago; a work not known to me when my paper was writ- 
ten. The ethnology of the Oran^ Benua is fully illustrated in 
the Journal of the Indian Archipelago. They are all Malay. 

Sumatra. — This island gives us certain tribes ruder than 
others — not blacker; at any rate no Negritos. 

'J'he same applies to Borneo; where there is plenty of barba- 
rism but nothing Negrito. • 

The same to the Sulu Archipelago. 

The Manillas. — Specimens of four of the so-called Negrito lan- 
guages are to be found in Steen Bille's Voyage of the Galathea 
(Vol. III.); headed, (l) Umiray, (2) St. Miguel; (3) St. Matheo 
and (4) Dumagat. They evidently belong to the same group 
as the Tagal. 

Formosa and Loocho. — The criticism that applies to Borneo 
and the Sulu Archipelago applies here. 

For Timor ^ Ombay &c. see the next paper. 

The langimge of the Arm islanders is not mentioned; indeed 
in 1843 no specimens of their language had been published. Since, 
however , a good account of them has been given by Windsor 
Earl. Their language contains much in common with the lan- 
guages of the islands to the west of them, whilst in physical ap- 
pearance they approach the Papuans. They present, in short, 
transitional characters — Journal of Indian Archipelago , and The 
Papua Races, 

New Britain &c. — For Louisiade forms of speech see the next 
paper but one ; for those of New Caledonia &c. see the fourth. 

The Fijis. — The language of the Fijis is Polynesian. 

Cocos Island. — The vocabulary of the island so-named seems 
to me to be that of Ticopia; and, as such, anything but Negrito. 

In Braim's Australia we find specimens of five Tasmanian 
forms of speech. The additions to the philology of Australia 
since 1843 are too numerous to find place in a notice like the pre- 
sent. The fundamental unity of all the languages of that conti- 
nent is, now, generally recognized. 

Of the Micronesian Islanders (natives of the Marianne and Ca- 
roline Archipelagos) some tribes are darker than others. They 
chiefly occupy the coral, as opposed to the volcanic, formations. 
The same is the case with the supposed Negritos of Polynesia. 
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ON THE GENERAL AFFINITIES 

OF THE 

LANGUAGES OF THE OCEANIC BLACKS. 

APPENDIX TO JUKESS VOYAGE *0F HMS FLY. 

1847. 



For philological purposes it is convenient to arrange the 
Blacks of the Asiatic and Oceanic Islands under five divi- 
sione. 

I. The Blacks of the Andaman Islands. — These are, com- 
paratively speaking, isolated in their geographical position; 
whilst the portion of the continent nearest to them is inha- 
bited bv races speaking a monosyllabic language. 

II. The Blacks of the Malay area. — With the exception 
of Java, all the larger, and many of the smaller Malay Is- 
lands, as well as the Peninsula of Malacca, are described 
as containing, in different proportions, a population which 
departs from the Malay type, which approaches that of the 
Negro, which possesses a lower civilization, which generally 
inhabits the more inaccessible parts of the respective coun- 
tries, and which wears the appearance of being aboriginal 
to the true Malay population. These tribes may be called 
the Blacks of the Malay area. 

III. The Papuan BlacKs of New Guinea. — Under this head 
may be arranged the tribes of New Guinea, New Ireland, 
the New Hebrides, Tanna, Erromango, Annatom, New Ca- 
ledonia, &c. 

IV. The Blacks of Australia. 

V. The Tasmanian Blacks or the Blacks of Van Diemen's 
Land. 

I. The Andaman Blacks will not be considered in the 
present note. 

II. With respect to the languages of the Blacks of the 
Malay area, it may be stated unequivocally, that the dia- 
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lects of each and every tribe for which a vocabulary has 
been examined, are Malay. 

A. Such is the case with the Samang, Jooroo, and Jokong 
vocabularies of the Peninsula of Malacca. — See Craufurd's 
Indian Archipelago, Asiatic Researches, xii. 109, Kewbold's 
ikitish Settlements in Malacca. 

B. Such is the case with every vocabulary that has been 
brought from Sumatra. The particular tribe sufficiently dif- 
ferent from the Malay to speak a different language has yet 
to be found. 

C. Such is the case with the eight vocabularies furnished 
by Mr. Brooke from Borneo ; notwithstanding the fact that 
both the Dyacks and the Biaiuks have been described as 
tribes wilder and more degraded than the Malay: in other 
words, as tribes on the Jsegro side of the dominant popu- 
lation. 

D. Such is the case with every vocabulary brought from 
any of the Molucca, Key, Arru, or Timorian Islands what- 
soever; no matter how dark may be the complexion, or how 
abnormal the hair, of the natives who have supplied it. 

* E. Such is the case with the so-called Arafura vocabula- 
ries of Dumont Durville from Celebes, and of Roorda van 
Eysin^a from Amboyna and Coram. 

F. Such is the case with the languages of the Philippine 
Islands. In no part of the great Malay area has the diffe- 
rence between the higher and lower varieties of the popula- 
tion, been more strongly insisted on, and more accurately 
explained than here. \ et the testimony of the early Spanish 
Missionaries, as to the fundamental identity of the Black 
with the other languages is unanimous; and, to put the mat- 
ter further beyond doubt, the few words of the Igorot ne- 
groes, near Marivelea, which are supplied by Lafond Luray, 
who visited them, are Malay also. 

Now, on those grounds, and laying the Andaman Islands 
out of tlie (Tuostion, it may be safely predicated, that, until 
we reach eitlier New (luinea, or Australia, we have no proofs 
of the existence of any language fundamentally different from 
the Malay; whatever may be the difference in physical ap- 
pearaneo of those who speak it. 

III. For New Guinea, and the islands Waigioo, and Guebe, 
I have found only ten short vocabularies, and these only 
for the north-western districts. One of these, the Guebe, 
of the voyage of the Astrolabe, although dealt with by Mr. 
Durville as Papuan, is Malay. The rest, without any ex- 
ception, have a sufficient portion of Malay words to preclude 
any argument in favour of their belonging to a fresh class 
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of languages. On the other hand; the commercial intercourse 
between the Papuans and Malays precludes any positive 
statements as to the existence of a true philological affinity. 

From New Guinea, westward and southward, we have 
for the localities inhabited by the black tribes with curly 
hair, the following vocabularies. 

t. For New Ireland. 

A. Oaimard's Carteret Harbour Vocabulary — Voyage de 
I'Astrolabe, Philologie, ii. 143. 

B. Durville's Port Praslin Vocabulary. Ibid. 

C. Dalrym pie's, so called, New Guinea Vocabulary, col- 
lected by Schouten and he Maire , given also by De Brosses. 

2. For Vanikoro — Gaimard's Vocabulary in three dialects, 
the Vanikoro, the Tanema, and the Taneanou — Voyage de^ 
TAstrolabe, Philologie, ii. 164. 

3. Mallicollo — Cook's Vocabulary. 

4. Tanna — Ditto. Also a few words marked G. Bennet, 
in Marsden's Miscellaneous Works. 

5. Erromango — a few words by Bennet, in Marsden. 

6. Annatom — Ditto. 

7. New Caledonia — A short Vocabulary in Cook. A lon- 
ger one in Dentrecastcaux and La Billardiere. 

All these languages, although mutually unintelligible, ex- 
hibit words common to one another, common to themselves 
and the New Guinea, and common to themselves and the 
Malay. See Transactions of the Philological Society, vol. i. 
no.* 4. 

IV. The Blacks of Australia are generally separated by 
strong lines of demarcation from the Blacks of New Guinea, 
and from the Malays. Even on the philological side of the 
question, Marsden has written as follows — *'We have rarely 
met with any negrito language in which many corrupt Po- 
lynesian words might not be detected. In tnose of New 
Holland or Australia, such a mixture is not found. Among 
them no foreign terms that connect them with the languages 
even of other papua or negrito countries can be discovered ; 
with regard to the physical qualities of the natives it is 
nearly superfluous to state, that they arc negritos of the 
more decided class." — p. 71. 

In respect to this statement, 1 am not aware that any 
recent philologist has gone over the data as we now have 
them, with sufficient care to enable him either to verify or 
to refute it. Nevertheless, the isolation of the Australian 
languages is a current doctrine. 



* Thb 18 the preceding paper. (1859). 
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I believe this doctrine to be incorrect; and I am sure that, 
in many cases, it is founded on incorrect principles. 

Grammatical differences are valued too high; glossarial 
affinities too low. The relative value of the grammatical 
and glossarial tests is not constant. It is different for dif- 
ferent languages. 

In 1844, I stated, at York, that from three true Malay 
localities , and in three true Malay vocabularies , I had found 
Australian and Tas^manian and rapuan words, viz: — 

1 . In the Tiniboran dialect of the Sumbawan. 

2. In the Mangerei dialect of Flores. 

3. In the Ombayan of Ombay. 

1. Arm = ibarana, Ombay; porene^ Pine Gorinc dialect of 
* Australia. 

2. Ylixiidi = ouiue , Ombay; hingue , New Caledonia. 

3. Nose = /woi/w/, Ombay; maninya, mandeg, mandeinne. 
New Caledonia; mcnay Van Diemen's Land, western dialect; 
»!/>//, Mangerei: nu*oun, muidge, muguiy Macouarie Harbour. 

4. Head = />/ioc//«, Ombay; moos, (=hair) Darniey Island; 
moochij (= hair) Massied; immoos, (= beard) Darniey Is- 
lands; eela moochi, (= beard) Massied. 

5. Knee ^:rz: icici-boiika y Ombay; bowka, boulkatj {z= foretin' 
ger) Darniey Islands. 

6. Leg .= iVy/Ayi, Ombay; korag-nata , Jhongworong dialect 
of the Australian. 

7. Bosom = rt;wf, Ombav; riaem, Darniey Island. 

8. Thigh = ifefta , OmLay ; tinna-mook (= foot) Witouro 
dialect of Australian. The root, tin, is very general through- 
out Australia in the sense of foot, 

9. Ji{A\y = te-kap-ana , Ombay; coopoij (= navel) Darniey 
Island. 

10. Stars = ipi-bcrre , Mangarei; bering, birrotigy Sydney. 

11. Hand= /tf/itfr^/^«, Mangarei; taintUy Timbora; tamiray 
Sy ney. 

12. \\Q,^A=jahe, Mangarei; chow, King George's Sound. 

13. Stars =^ kingkong y Timboro; chmdy, King Georges 
Sound, Australia. 

14. Moon = mang'ong, Timbora; meuCy King George's 
Sound. 

15. Snn=:ingkong, Timbora; coing, Sydney. 

16. Blood = /r^ro, Timbora; gnoorong, Cowagary dialect of 
Australia. 

17. Head = A'oAort', Timbora; gogorrahy Cowagair. 

18. Fish = flf/?/;/, Mangarei; wapi , Darniey Island. 

Now as the three dialects have all undoubted Malay affi- 
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nities, the statement of Mars Jen must be received with qua- 
lifications. 

V. Concerning the language of Van Diemen's Land, I 
venture upong the following statements, the proofs which I 
hope, ere long, to exhibit in extenso, 

a. The Language is fundamentally the same for the whole 
island; although spoken in not less than four dialects mu- 
tually unintelligible. 

/3. It has affinities with the Australian. 

y. It has affinities with the New Caledonian. 

A fourth proposition concerning the Tasmanian language 
exhibits an impression, rather than a deliberate opinion. 
Should it, however, be confirmed by future researches it 
will at once explain the points of physical contrast between 
the Tasmanian tribes and those of Australia that have so 
often been insisted on. It is this — that the affinities of lan- 
guage between the Tasmanian and the New Caledonian are 
stronger than those between the Australian and Tasmanian. 
This indicates that the stream of population for Van Die- 
mens ran round Australia rather than across it. 

The following affinities occur between the vocabularies 
published in the present volume and the Malay and Mono- 
syllabic dialects; and they are the result of a very partial 
collation. 

1. Blood = OTflrm , Darnley Island; muhum^ South Jooroo 
dialect of Malacca; maUy Anamitic of Cochin China. 

2. iiosez=:peety Darnley Island; peechi, Massied; pih, Chi- 
nese; pi J Kong Chinese. 

3. FsLce = awojj aup; Murrav Islands; ^^^ = (head) Cape 
York, Massied; oopoo = (head) Tahiti; epoo. Sandwich Is- 
lands; aopo, Easter Island. 

4. Hair = moo5, Darnley Island; mooche^ Massied; maoWy 
Chinese. 

5. Country =^«^flf, Darnley Island; kaha, Ternati. 

6. Black =^ac///, Darnley Island; Iwuli, Tongataboo. 

7. Hand = /flr^, Darnley Islane; tanghy Madagascar; tong^ 
Jooro; toy, Anamitic. A current Malay root. 

8. V\%\\=tvapi, Darnley Island; iba, Poggy Isles off Su- 
matra. Also in other Malay dialects. 

9. Flame, fire = Z>6rd?, Darnley Island; api, Flores, or Ende; 
faiy Siamese; ffoo, Kong Chinese. 

1 0. Hair = yal, Massied ; eeal^ Cape York ; yal, Port Lihou ; 
hotUou, Tongataboo. 

11. Teeth = flf«/?^, Massied; danga. Cape York; dang, Port 
Lihou; dangeia, Gunong-talu of Celebes; wahang^ Menadu; 
rang J Anamitic. 
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The evidence upon which I rest my belief of the funda- 
mental unity of the three philological groups of the Malay, 
Papua, and Australian languages, is, of the sort called 
cumuiaiive; and it is the only evidence that our present data 
will afford us. 

Believing , however , in such a fundamental unity , the pro- 
blem to be solved by further researches on the vocabularies 
from either Torres Strait or the South of New Guinea, is 
the problem as to the particular quarter from which New 
Holland was peopled — whether from New Quinea, or from 
Timor. Such a problem is not beyond the reach of /'ulure 
philologists. 

In the fifth volume of Dr. Prichard's valuable work, I 
find that Mr. Norris has indicated points of likeness between 
the Australian dialects, and the Tamul languages of South- 
ern India. 

Such may be the case. If, however , the statements of 
those philologists who connect on one side the Tamul, and 
on the other the Malay, with the Monosyllabic languages, 
be correct, the two affinities are compatible. 



ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA (1859). 

The error of presuming the ruder tribes to be Negrito is appa- 
rent in the notice of the Sumatra, and Borneo tribes. They 
should have no place in a list of Negritos at all. 

The gist of the paper lies in the suggestions to break down 

(1) the lines of demarcation hetweon the Australians, Tasmanians, 
and Papuans on one side, and the Malays &c. on the other, and 

(2) th(»8e hotween the Malay and Monosyllahic tongues. 
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YOYAGE OF THE RATTLESNAKE. 

APPENDIX TO MACGILLIVRAY'S VOYAGE OF THE 
HMS RATTLESNAKE. 1852. 



In the way of comparative philology the most important 
part of the Grammar of the Australian languages is, gene- 
rally , the Pronoun. That of the Kowrarega language will, 
therefore, be the first point investigated. 

In the tongues of the Indo-European class tKe personal 
pronouns are pre-eminently constant, /. ^., they agree in 
languages which, in many other points, differ. How tho- 
roughly the sound of m runs through the Gothic, Slavonic, 
and Iranian tongues as the sign of the pronoun of the first 

Serson singular, in the oblique cases; how regularly a mo- 
ification of /, 5, or //r, appears in such words as tu, 0v, 
thou^ &c.! Now this constanaj of the Pronoun exists in most 
languages ; but not in an equally palpable and manifest form. 
It is disguised in several ways. Sometimes , as in the Indo- 
European tongues, there is one root for the nominative and 
one for the oblique cases; sometimes the same form, as in 
the Finlandic, runs through the whole declension; sometimes, 
as when we say you for thm in English, one number is sub- 
stituted for another; and sometimes, as when the German 
says sie for thou, a change of the person is made as well. 
When languages are known in detail, these complications 
can be guarded against ; but where the tongue is but imper- 
fectly exhibited a special analysis becomes requisite. 

Generally, the first person is more constant than the se- 
cond, and the second than the third; indeed, the third is 
frequently no true personal pronoun at all, but a demon- 
strative employed to express the person or thing spoken of 
as the agent or object to a verb. Now, as there are fre- 
quently more demonstratives than one which can be used 
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in a personal sense, two languages may be, in reality, very 
closely allied, though their personal pronouns of the thiro 
person differ. Thus the Latin ego = £yo ; but the Latin hie 
and tile by no means correspond in form with off, auroff, and 
ixeivog. This must prepare us for not expecting a greater 
amount of resemblance between the Australian personal pro- 
nouns than really exists. 

Beginning with the most inconstant of the three pronouns, 
viz., that of the third i)erson, we find in the Kowrare-ga 
the following forms : — 

3. 

Singular, masculine nu-du = he^ him. 

— feminine na-du = she ^her. 

Dual, common pale =z they two, them two. 

Plural, — tana=lheyy them. 

In the two first of these forms the du is no part of the root, 
but an affix, since the Gudang gives us the simpler forms 
nue and na. Pale, the dual form, occurs in the Western 
Australian, the New South Wales, the South Australian, 
and the Parnkalla as follows: boolOy bulo-ara^ purl-a, pud- 
lanbi = they two. 

2. 

Singular ngi'du=thoUy thee. 
Dual tiyi'pel= ye twoy you two. 

Plural ngi'tana =ye , you. 

Here the root is limited to the syllable ngi, as shewn not 
less by the forms ngi-pel^ and ngi-tana ^ than by the simple 
Gudang ngi'=^thou. 

Agi\ expressive of the second person, is common in Au- 
stralia: ngi-nnee, ngi-ntoa^ ni-nna^ ugi-ntez=^thou, thee, in the 
W. Australian, N. S. Wales, Parnkalla, and Encounter Bay 
dialects. 

Ngi-pel is probably thou + pair, A priori this is a likely 
way of forming a dual. As to the reasons a posteriori they 
are not to be drawn wholly from the Kowrarega tongue it- 
self. Here the word for two is not pel but quassur. But let 
us look further. The root p-/, or a modification of it,= 
two in the following dialects; as well as in the Parnkalla 
and others — pur-laitije, pooletle, par-kixdoo, bull-a, in the 
Adelaide, Boraipar, Yak-kumban, and Murrumbidge. That 
it may stand too for the dual personal pronoun is shewn in 
the first of these tongues; since in the Adelaide language 
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puria = t/e two. Finally, its appearance amongst the pro- 
nouns, and its absence amongst the numerals, occurs in the 
Western Australian. The numeral two is kardura; but the 
dual pronoun is hoala. The same phenomenon would occur 
in the present Enelish if two circumstances had taken place, 
viz., if the Anglo-oaxon dual tvi-i =. tve two had been retain- 
ed up to the present time amongst the pronouns, and the 
word pair, brace, or couple, had superseded two amongst the 
numerals. 

Lastly, the Western Australian and the Kowrarega so 
closely agree in the use of the numeral two for the dual pro- 
noun, that each applies it in the same manner. In the third 
person it stands alone, so that in W. Australian boala, and 
in Kowrarega paie = they two, just as if in English we said 
patr or both, instead of thet/ both (he pair)\ whilst in the se- 
cond person, the pronoun precedes it, and a compound is 
formed; just as if in English we translated the Greek 
dtpm by thou pair or thou both. 

\. 

Singular ngatu=I, me. 

Dual albei=we two, us two. 

Plural arri=^we, us. 

Here the plural and dual are represented, not by a modifi- 
cation of tlie singular, but by a new word ; as different from 
nga as nos is from ego. The /w, of course, is non-radical, 
the Gudang form being riffai. 

Nga, expressive of the first person, is as common as ngi, 
equivalent to the second. Thus, nga-nya, nga-toa, nga-i, 
ngSL'pe:-=I^ me, in the W. Australian, N. S. Wales, Parn- 
kalla, and Encounter Bay dialects. 

Now, the difference between the first and second, persons 
being expressed by different modifications (w^tf, ngi,) of the 
same root (ng), rather than by separate words, suggests 
the inquiry as to the original power of that root, it has 
already been said that, in many languages, the pronoun of 
the third person is, in origin, a demonstrative. In the Kow- 
rarega it seems as if even the basis of the first and second 
was the root of the demonstrative also; since, by looking 
lower down in the list, we find that i-na = thiSj che-na = 
ttuU, and nga-du (nga in Gudang) --- w/w. Ina and chena 
also means here and there, respectively. 

The dual form albei reappears in the Yak-kumban dialect 
of the River Darling whore aliewa = we two. Arri=^us, is 
also the first syllable in the Western Australian form ar- 

15 
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lingvlzr^we; or, rather it is ar-Ungid in a simpler and less 
compounded form. In a short specimen of Mr. Eyres from 
the head of the Great Australian Bight, the form in a ap- 
pears in the singuhir number, ajjo =^ I smd me. The root 
tafia=ffuy, is not illustrated without going as far as the 
Western Australian of Mr. Eyre. Here, however, we find it 
in the compound word par-Umna = many. Its original power 
is probably others] and it is most likely a widely diffused 
Australian root. 

The pronouns in question are compound rather than simple; 
/. e, instead oF ngn^^me^ and ngi-^lheCj we have nga-tu 
and ngi-du. What is the import and explanation of this? 
It may safely be said, that the termination in the Australian 
is not a termination like the Latin met in ego-met y inasmuch 
as this last is constant throughout the three persons {egih 
met, tute-met, se-met), whereas, the former varies with the 

t)ronoun to which it is appended (nga-tn ^ and ngi-du), I 
lazard the conjtjcture that the two forms correspond witb 
the adverbs here and there \ so that nga-tu = I here, and 
ngi-du-=thou there, and «M-</w = he there. In respect to 
the juxta-position of the simple forms {ngat\ ngi, and nue) 
of the Guclang with the compound ones {nga-tu, tigi-du, ana 
nn-du) of the Kowrarega, it can be shewn that the same oc- 
curs in the Parnkalla of Port Lincoln; where Mr. Eyre 
gives the double form ngai and nga-ppo each = / or me, 

Kow, this analysis of the Kowrarega personals has exhi- 
bited the evolution of one sort of pronoun out of another, 
with the addition of certain words expressive of number, the 
result being no true inflexion but an agglutination or com- 
bination of separate words. It has also shewn how the se- 
parate elements of such combinations may appear in diflPer- 
cnt forms and with different powers in different dialects of 
the same language , and different languages of the same clasi^, 
even where, in the primary and normal signification, they 
may be wanting in others. The first of these facts is a con- 
tribution to the laws of language in general; the second 
shews that a great amount of apparent difference may be 
exhibited on the surface of a language which disappears as 
the analysis proceeds. 

In rude languages tiie Numerals vary with the dialect more 
than most other words. We can understand this by imagin- 
ing what the case would be in English if one ot our dia- 
lects counted things by the brace, another by the pair, and 
a third by the couple, Nevertheless, if we bear in mind the 
Greek forms ^ukaooa and ^aAarra, we may fairly suppose 
that the Kowrarega word for two, or guassur, is the same 
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word with the Head of Australian Bight kootera, the Parn- 
kalla kuUara, and tl^e W. Australian kardura, having the 
Mime meaning. 

The difference, then, between the numerals of the Austra- 
jan languages — and it is undoubtedly great — is no proof 
>f any fundamental difference of structure or origin. It is 
just what occurs in the languages of Africa, and, in a still 
greater degree, in those of America. 

The extent to which the numeration is carried is a matter of 
more importance. Possibly a numeration limited to the iirst 
three, four, or five numbers is the effect of intellectual in- 
Teriority. It is certainly a cause that continues it. As a 
measure of ethnological affinity it is unimportant. In Ame- 
rica we have, within a limited range of languages, vigesi- 
mai systems like the Mexican, and systems limited to the 
three first units like the Caribb. The difference between a 
irigesimal and decimal system arises simply from the prac- 
tice of counting by the fingers and toes collectively, or the 
fingers alone, being prevalent; whereas the decimal system 
as opposed to the quinary is referrible to the numeration 
being extended to both hands, instead of limited to one. 
Numerations not extending as far as five are generally in- 
dependent of the fingers in toto. Then as to the names of 
particular numbers. Two nations may each take the name 
of the number two from some natural dualism ; but they may 
not take it from the same. For instance, one American 
Indian may take it from a pair of skates^ another from a 
pair of shoes. If so , the word for two will differ in the two 
languages, even when the names for skate and shoe agree. 
All this is supported by real facts, and is no hypothetical 
illustration; so that the inference from it is, that, in lan- 
guages where a numeral system is in the process of forma- 
tion, difference in the names of the numbers is compara- 
tively unimportant. 

The extent to which the numerals vary, the extent to 
sirbich they agree, and the extent to which this variation 
Mid agreement are anything but coincident with geographi- 
2al proximity or distance, may be seen in the following 
table: — 



Bnglish 


one 


two 


three 


Koretou Bay 


kaniarah 


bulla 


iimdyan 


— Island 


karawo 


pooiilah 


inadan 


Bijenelunibo 


warat 


ngargark 


2 + I 


Linibakarajia 


crat 


ngargark 


do. 


rerrutong 


roka 


oryalk 


do. 
15* 
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Limbapyu 


immuta 


lawidperra 


2 + 1 


K(»wrarega 


warapuno 


qiiassur 


do. 


Gudang 


epianiana 


elabaio 


do. 


Darnley Island 


net at 


nes 


do. 


KaMos Bay 


loca 


orica 


orongarie 


Lak<» Macquario 


wakol 


buloara 


ngoro 


Peol Kivor 


peer 


pular 


pnrla 


Wellington 


ngungbai 


bula 


bula-ngangbai 


Corio 


koimoil 







Jhongworong 


kap 






Pinogorino 


youa 






(rnurelloan 


lua 






King George's Sound 


keyen 


cuotrel 


marben 


Karaula 


mal 


bular 


cnleba 


Laclilan , Regent Lake 


nyoonbi 


bnlia 


bnlongonbi 


Wollondilly Kiver 


mcdung 


pulla 


colluerr 



The Verb now requires notice. In languages in the same 
stage of development with the Australian the usual analysis, 
as shewn by the late Mr. Garnett in his masterly papers on 
the structure of the verb, is as follows: I. The root. 2. The 
jHjssessive j)ronoun. 3. A particle of time — often originally 
one of place, 

A rough illustration of this is the statement that such a 
word as dormivi = sleep — my — then (or there). To apply 
this doctrine to the Kowrarega with our present data^ is 
unsafe. Still, I am inclined (notwithstanding some difficulties) 
to identify the pa of the Present tense with the bu in kai- 
l/u=fi(m\ and the ;i of the preterite with the n of che-na 
•^^ there. 

The double forms of tlie Past tense (one in n , and anotlier 
in m) are at present inexplicable. So are the double fonu« 
of the Imperative, viz. the one in r, and the one in e. It 
may, however, be remarked, that wherever the Imperative 
ends in r, the Preterite has the form in m; thus, pid-e^: 
diff, pid-ema = dug. The only exception is the anomalous 
form pi*neingodgi = dived. This prepares the future gramma- 
rian for a division of the Kowrarega Verbs into Conjuga- 
tions. 

The last class of words that supply the materials of com- 
ment are the Substantives. Herein, the formation of the 
plural by tlu» addition of U\ probably occurs in several of 
the Austnilian tongues. I infer this from many of those 
words which we tind in the vocabularies of languages where- 
of the granunar is unknown , and which are expressive of 
naturally piural objects ending in /i, /a, or /. 
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1. Star (stars) — pur-le, pi-lie, poo-iie, in Parnkalla, Ai- 
awong, and Yak-kumban. 

2. Fire (flames) — ka-iiay gad-la^ in W. Australian and 
Parnkalla. 

3. Head (hair) — kur-le, Encounter Bay. Here we learn 
from the forms kar-ga, from the Head of the Great Austra- 
lian Bight, and ma-kar-ia, from Adelaide, that the / is for- 
eign to the root. 

4. Hands — marrow-ia in the Molonglo dialect; and con- 
trasted with marra in the Adelaide. 

This, however, is merely a conjecture; a conjecture, how- 
ever, which has a practical bearing. It suggests caution in 
the comparison of vocabularies; since, by mistaking an in- 
flexion or an affix for a part of the root, we may overlook 
really existing similarities. 

Father Anjello's very brief grammatical sketch of the Lim- 
bakarajia language of Port Essington * exhibits, as far as 
it goes, precisely the same principles as Mr. Macgillivray's 
Kowrarega; indeed, some of the details coincide. 

Thus, the Limbakarajia personal pronouns are — 

/= nga-pi. We = ngari. 

Thou = note. We two =- arguri. 

He , she , tV = gianat. Ye = note. 

They = ngalmo. 

Here the pi in nga-pi is the po in the Aiawong nga-ppo; 
the gian in gian-al being, probably, the in in the Kowrarega 
ina = that, (his. Ngalmo, also, is expressly stated to mean 
mang as well as ilieg, a fact which confirms the view taken 
of tana. 

As for the tenses of the verbs , they are evidently no true 
tenses at all, but merely combinations of the verbal root, 
and an adverb of time. In Limbakarajia, however, the ad- 
verbial element precedes the verbal one. In Kowrarega, 
however, the equivalent to this adverbial element (probablv 
a simple adverb modified in form so as to amalgamate with 
its verb , and take the appearance of an inflexion) follows 
it — a difference of order, sequence, or position, upon which 
some philologists will, perhaps, lay considerable stress. On 
the contrary, however , languages exceedingly similar in 
other respects, may differ in the order of the parts of a 
term; e. g. the German dialects, throughout, place the ar- 
ticle before the noun, and keep it separate: whereas the 



Given to Mr. Macgillivray by Mr. James Macartluir, and ])refixed to the 
MS. Port Essington Vocabulary, alluded to at p. 157 of Vol. I. 
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Scaiulinavian tongues not only make it follow, but incorpo- 
rate it with tlio substantive with which it agrees. Hence, a term 
which, if modelled on the German fashion, should be hht so/, be- 
comes, in Scandinavian, so/en =^ (he sun. And this is but one 
instance out of many. Finally, I may add that the prefix 
apdy in the present tense of the verb =cu(, is, perhaps^ the 
same affix etpa in the present tense of the Kowrarega verbs. 

Another point connected with the comparative philology 
of Australia is the peculiarity of its phonetic system. The 
sounds of f and s are frequently wanting. Hence, the pre- 
sence of either of them in one dialect has been considered 
as evidence of a wide ethnological difference. Upon this 
point — in the case of 5 — the remarks on the sound systems 
of the Kowrarega and Gudang are important. The statement 
is, the .s* of the one dialect becomes iy or fsh (and cA) in the 
other. Thus the English word breast =^ sttstt , Kowrarega; 
fyu-Ojii, Gudang, and the English outrigger float == sarma, 
K(»wrarega; charima , Gudang, — which of these two forms 
is the older? Probably the Gudang, or the form in ty. If 
so, the series of changes is remarkable, and by attending 
to it we may see how sounds previously non-existent may 
become evolved. 

Thus — let the original form for breast be tutu. The first 
change which takes place is the insertion of the sound of 
y, making (yu-lyu; upon the same principle which makes 
certain Englishmen say gyarden^ kyind^ and skyey j for gar- 
den^ kind, and sky. The next change is for ty to become 
tsh. This we find also in English, where picture or pictywr 
is pronounced pirts/iur, i^c. This being the change exhibited 
in the Gudang form tyutyn (pr. chf)ochoo, or nearly so), we 
have a remarkable phonetic phenomenon, viz. the existence 
of a compound sound {tsh) wherein 5 is an element, in a lan- 
guage where y, otherwise than as the element of a compound, 
is wanting. In other words, we have a sound formed otd of 
s^ but not s itself; or (changing the expression still further) 
wo have >* in certain combinations, but not uncombined. 
Let, however, the change proceed, and the initial sound of 
/ be lost. In this case tsh becomes $h. A further change 
reduces *7< to y. 

When all this has taken place — and there are many lan- 
guages wherein the whole pnx^ess is exiiibited — • the sound 
of a hitherto unknown articulation becomes evolved or dere- 
tofied bv a natural pn>cess of growth, and that in a language 
where it was prtniously wanting. The phenomenon, then, 
of the evolution of new simple sounds should caution us 
against over-valuing phonetic ditTerences. So should such 
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facts as that of the closely allied dialects of the Gudang 
and Kowrarega differing from each other by the absence or 
presence of so important a sound as that of s. 

The comparative absence, however, of the sound o( s, in 
Australian, may be further refined on in another way; and 
it may be urged that it is absent, not because it has never 
been developed, or called into existence, but because it has 
ceased to exist. In the Latin of the Augustan age as com- 

Ered with that of the early Kepublic, we find the s of words 
:e arbos changed into r (arbor). The old High German, 
also, and the Icelandic, as compared with the Meso-Gothic, 
does the same. Still the change only affects certain inflec- 
tional syllables, so that the original s being only partially 
displaced, retains its place in the language, althougn it oc- 
curs in fewer words. In Australian , where it is wanting at 
ally it is wanting in loto: and this is a reason for believing 
that its absence is referrible to non-development rather than 
to displacement. For reasons too lengthy too exhibit, I believe 
that this latter view is not applicable to Australian; the 5, 
when wanting, being undeveloped. In either case, however, 
the phonetic differences between particular dialects are the 
measures of but slight differences. 

Now — with these preliminary cautions against the overva- 
luation of apparent differences — we may compare the new data 
for the structure of the Kowrarega and Limbakarajia with 
the received opinions respecting the Australian grammars in 
general. 

These refer them to the class of aggluiinaie tongues, /. c, 
tongues wherein the inflections can be shewn to consist of 
separate words more or less incorporated or amalgamated with 
the roots which they modify. It may be said that this view 
is confirmed rather than impugned. 

Now, what applies to the Australian grammars applies 
also to Polynesian and the more highly-developed Afalay 
languages, — such as the Tagala of the Philippines, for in- 
stance; and, if such being the case, no difference of prin- 
ciple in respect to their structure separates the Australian from 
the languages of those two great classes. But the details, 
it may be said, differ undoubtedly; and this is what we ex- 
pect. Plural numbers, signs of tense, and other grammati- 
cal elements, are evolved by means of the juxtaposition of 
simitar but not identical elements , e. g, one plural may be 
formed by the affix signifying many ; another, by the affix 
signifying with or conjointly; one preterite may be the root 
plus a word meaning then; another the root plus a word mean- 
ing there. Futures, too, may be equally evolved by the 
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incorporation or juxtapositioh of the word meaning after, or 
the word meaning lo-morrow. All this makes the exact coin- 
cidence of the details of inflection the exception rather than 
the rule. 

This doctrine goes farther than the mere breaking-down 
of the lines of demarcation which separate classes of langua- 
ges like the Australian from classes of languages like the 
Malayo-Polynesian. It shews how both may be evolved from 
monosyllabic tongues like the Chinese or Siamese. The proof 
that such is really the case lies in the similarity of indivi- 
dual words, and consists in comparative tables. It is too 
lengthy for the present paper, the chief object of which is 
to bring down tne inferences from the undoubtedly great 
superficial differences between the languages of the parts in 
question to their proper level. 

In respect to the vocabularies , the extent to which the ana- 
lysis which applies to the grammar applies to the vocables 
also may be seen in the following instance. The word hand 
Bijenelumbo and Limbapyu is birgalk. There is also in each 
language a second form — anhirgalk — wherein the an is 
non-radical. So, also, is the alk; since we find that armpU^= 
inffamb-alk^ shoulder = mundi/-alk, Sind fingers =:mong alk. This 
brings the root -— hand to birg. Now this we can find else- 
where by looking for. In the Liverpool dialect ^ bir'il= 
hand, and at King George's Sound, peer = nails. The com- 
monest root, --- hand in the Australian dialects, is m-r, e.g. 

Moretou Bay murrah Corio far-onggnetok 

Karaula inarm Jhongworong far-okguaia 

Sydney da-mora Mumimbidjc mur-rugan 

Mudje mara Molonglo mar-rowla 

Wellington murra Head of Bight merrer 

Liverpool ta-mura Parnkalla marra 

All this differs from the Port Essington terms. Elbony^ how- 
ever, in the dialects there spoken, =.w««r^; Siud forearm ~^ 
am^ma-woor; wier , too y= palm in Kowrarega. 

To complete the evidence for this latter word being the 
same as the m-r of the other dialects and languages, it would 
be necessarv to shew, by examples, how the sounds of m 
and w intercliange ; and also to shew (bv examples, also) how 
the ideas of elbow j forearm, and hand do so. But as the pre- 
sent remarks are made for the sake of illustrating a method, 
rather than establishing any particular point , this is not ne- 
cessary here ; a few instances taken from the names of the 
parts of the human body being sufficient to shew the gene- 
ral distribution of some of the commoner Australian roots, 
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and the more special fact of their existence in the northern 
dialects : 



English 


hand 


Peel River 


ma 


Terrntong 


manawiye 


Raffles Bay 


maneiya 


English 


foot 


Moreton Bay 


chidna 


Moreton Island 


tenang 


Karaula 


tinna 


Peel River 


Una 


Lake Mac- 


Una ' 


Mndjo 


din a 


quarie 




Wellington 


dinnung 


Jliongworong 


gnen-ong-gnata 


Liverpool 


dan a 


Corio 


gen-ong-gnel-ok 


Bathurst 


din a 


Colack 


ken-ong-gnel-ok 


Boraipar 


tchin-nang-y 


Bight Head 


jinna 


Lake Hind- 


jin-nerr 


Parnkalla 


idna 


marsh 




Aiawong 


dtun 


Murrumbidjft 


tjin-nuk 


K. George's 


tian 


Molonglo 


tjin-y-gy 


Sound 




Pinegorine 


gena 


Goold Island 


pinyun and 


Gnurellean 


gen-ong-he- 
gnen-a 




pinkan 


English 


hair, beard 


Goold Island 


kiaram 


Moreton Island 


yerreng 


Wellington 


uran ' 


Bijenelumbo 


yirka 


Karaula 


yerry 


Regent's Lake 


ooran 


Sydney 


yaren 


Lake Mac- 


wurung 


Peel River 


ierai 


quarie 




Mudgc 


yarai 


English 


eye 


Jliongworong 


mer-ing-gna-la 


Moreton Ishind 


mel 


Pinegorine 


ma 


Moreton Bay 


mill 


Gnurellean 


mer-e gnen-a 


Gudang 


emcri:=^ eye- 


Boraipar 


mer-ring-y 




brow 


Lake Hind- 


mcr 


Bijenelumbo 


merde= eyelid 


marsh 




Regent's Lake 


mil 


Lake Mundy 


meer-rang 


Karaula 


mil 


Murrumbidje 


mil 


Mudje 


mir 


Bight Head 


mail 


Corio 


mer-gnet-ok 


K. George's 


mial 


Colack 


mer-gnen-ok 


Sound 




Dantgart 


mer-gna-nen 
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EngllHll loolh 

Moroton Island liya 

Moroton Bay deer 

Lake Mac- Una 
quarie 



English 
Kowrarega 
Sydney 
Liverj>ool 
Lake Mac- 
quario 



ear 

kowra 

kurc 

kure 

ngureong 



Sydney 
Wellington 
Murrumbidje 
Gould Island 



yera 
irang 
yecran 
eera 



English 


tongue 


J^ake Mac- 


lalan 


Moreton Bay 


dalan 


quaric 




Regent's Lake 


talleng 


Sydney 


dalan 


Karanla 


(alley 


Peel Kiver 


tale 


Goold Island 


talH 


K. George's 
Sound 


talien 



Moreton Bay 
Karaula 
Peel Kiver 
Bathurst 
Goold Island 



bidna 

bitma 

bine 

benang-arei 

pinna 



The Miriam Vocabulary belongs to a different class ^ viz. 
the Papuan. It is a dialect of language first made known 
to us through the Voyage of the Fly, as spoken in the is- 
lands Erroob, Maer, and Massied. Admittmg this, we col- 
late it with the North Australian tongues, ana that, for the 
sake of contrast rather than comparison. Here, the philolo- 
gist, from the extent to which the Australian tongues differ 
from each other, notwithstanding their real affinity, is pre- 
pared to find greater differences between an Austf:alian aud 
a Papuan language than, at the first dance, exists. Let us 
verify this by reference to some words which relate to the 
human body, and its parts. 



Enolish. 


Erroob. 


Massieu 


. KOWBABKC 


}A. GUDANO. 


Nose 


pit 


pichi 


piti 




Lips 




anka 




angka 


Cheek 


baag 




baga 


baga 


Chin , Jaw 


iba 


ibu 


ibu 


ebu 


Navel 


kopor , kupor 


kupor 


kUpar 


kopurra 


Eye 




dana 


dana 


dana 


Skin 


egur 






equora 


Vein 


kerer 


kirer 


kerur 


kerur 


Bone 


lid 




rida 




Sore 


bada 




bada 
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r Australian vocabularies are thus similar — a fact 
may be said to prove too much; since it may lead to 

rice that the so called Papuan tongue of Torres Strait 

lly Australian. Nevertheless, although I do not abso- 
Jeny that such is the case, the evidence of the whole 

of ethnological facts — e, g, those connected with the 

, intellectual, and physical conformation of the two 

vtions — is against it. 

1 so is the philology itself, if we go further. The 

b pronouns are. 

Me = ka you = ma his = eta 

31 we = ka ra your = ma ru 

which are un-Australian. 

we then to say that all the words of the table just 
are borrowed from the Australian by the Papuans, or 
*rsd? No. Some belong to the common source of the 
•ngues, pit = nose being, probably, such a word; whilst 

are the result of subsequent intercourse. 
I, it cannot absolutely be said that the Erroob or Mi- 
tongue is not Australian also, or vice versd. Still less, 
ibsolutely certain that the former is not transitional be- 

the New Guinea language and the Australian. I be- 
however, that it is not so. 

t doubts as to the philological position of the Miriam 
r no means diminished by reference to the nearest un- 
)cally Papuan vocabulary, viz. that of Redscar Bay. 
the difference exceeds rather than falls short of our 
tations. The most important of the few words which 
de are 



English. 


Redscar IUy. 


Erroob. 


Head 


quara 


hcrem 


Mouth 


mao 


mil = lips 


Testicles 


abu 


eba = petiis 


Shoulder 


paga 


pagas = upper arm 



the other hand, the Redscar Bay word for throaty kato^ 
des with the Australian karla of the Gudang of Cape 
Again, a complication is introduced by the word 
lata = eyebrow. Here mata-~eyey and, consequently, 
= brow. This root re-appears in the Erroob; but there 
ms the eyeball, as shewn by the following words from 
Vocabulary. 

Eye irkeep 

Eyebrow irkeep moos = eye-hair 
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Eye ball potii 

Eyelid poni-pow = eyeball-hair 

Probably the truer meaning of the Red scar Bay word is 
eyeball. 

No inference is safer than that which brings the popula- 
tion of the Louisiade Archipelago, so far, at least, as it is 
represented by the Vocabularies of Brierly Island and Du- 
chateau Island, from the eastern coast of New Guinea. 
What points beyond were peopled from Louisiade is another 
question. 

For the islands between New Ireland and New Caledonia 
our data are lamentably scanty; the list consisting of — 
. 1. A short vocabulary from the Solomon Isles. 

2. Short ones from Mallicollo. 

3. The same from Tanna. 

4. Shorter ones still from Erromanga and 

5. Annatom. 

6. Cook's New Caledonian Vocabulary. 

7. La Billardiere's ditto. 

The collation of these with the Louisiade has led me to 
a fact which I little expected. As far as the very scanty 
data go, they supply the closest resemblance to the Loui- 
siade dialects, from the two New Caledonian vocabularies. 
Now New Caledonia was noticed in the Appendix to the 
Voyage of the Fly (vol. ii. p. 318) as apparently having clo- 
ser philological affinities with Van Diemens Landy than that 
country had with Australia; an apparent fact which induced 
me to write as follows : *^A proposition concerning the Tas- 
manian language exhibits an impression, rather than a de- 
liberate opinion. Should it, however, be confirmed by fu- 
ture researches, it will at once explain the points of phy- 
sical contrast between the Tasmanian tribes and those of 
Australia that have so often been insisted on. It is this — 
that the affinities of language between the Tasmanian and 
the Now Caledonian are stronger than those between the 
Australian and Tasmanian. This indicates that the stream 
of population for Van Diemen's Land ran round Australia, 
rather than across it." Be this as it may, the remark, with 
our present scanty materials, is, at best, but a suprgestion 
— a suggestion, however, which would account for the phy- 
sical appearance of the Tasmanian being more New" Cale- 
donian tlian Australian. 

The chief point of resemblance between the Louisiade 
and the New Caledonian is taken from the numerals. In 
each system there is a prefix, and in each that prefix begins 
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h a labral letter — indeed the wa of New Caledonia and 
pahi of Louisiade seem to be the same roots. 





1. 


2. 


?rly Island 

>k'8 New Caledonia 


paihe-tia 
wa-geeaing 


pabi-wo 
wa-roo 


Billardiere's do. 


oua-nait 


oua-dou 




3. 


4. 


Brly Island 

»k's New Caledonia 


paihe-tuan 
wa-teen 


paibe-pak 
wa-mbaeek 


Bi Hard lore's do. 


oua-tgnien 


oua-tbait 




6. 


6. 


f*rly Island 

>k's New Caledonia 


paihe-lima 
wa-nnim 


paihe-won 

wa - nnim - geeek 


Billardicre's do. 


ona-nnaim 


ou-naim-gnik 




7. 


8. 


f*rly Island 

»k's New Caledonia 


pahe-pik 
wa-nnim -noo 


paibe-wan 
wa-nnim-gain 


Billardiero's do. 


oua-naim-dou 


ou-naim-guein 




9. 


10. 


i»rly Island 

)k\s Now Caledonia 


pailie-siwo 
wa-nnim-baeek 


paihe-awata 
wa-nnoon-aiuk 


Billardiore's do. 


oua-naim-bait 


ona-doun-bic 



^lie Redscar Bay numerals arc equally instructive. They 
e two forms: one with, one without, the prefix in ow^ as 
Drded by Mr. Macgillivray. 

'his system of prefix is not peculiar. The Tanna and 
llicollo numerals of Cook are — 



Knulish. 


Tanna. 


Mallicollo. 


One 


r-oodoe 


tsee-kace 


Two 


ka-roo 


e-ry 


Throe 


ka-bar 


e-roi 


Fonr 


kai-pbar 


e-bats 


Five 


k-reennn 


o-rooum 


Six 


ma-r-eedee 


tsookaeee 


So von 


ma-k-roo 


gooy 


Eight 


ma-ka-bar 


boo-rey 


Nine 


ma-kai-pbar 


good-bats 


Ten 


ma-k-reerum 


seuearu 
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Here, although the formations are not exactly regular, tb v- 
prefixion of an initial syllable is evident. So is the qainuj 
character of the numeration. The prefix itself, however, ii 
the Tanna and Mallicollo is no labial, as in the Lonisiide 
and New Caledonian, but either k or a vowel. 

The next fact connected with the Louisiadc vocabularici 
is one of greater interest. Most of the names of the dif- 
ferent parts of (he brnlt/ end in da. In the list in qucstioi 
they were marked in italics ; so that the proportion they beir 
to the words not so ending was easily seen. Now it is only 
the words belonging to this class that thus terminate. E\x' 
where the ending da is no commoner than any other. 

What does this mean? If we look to such words as nwUh 
da= eyes, sopa-da •-■= lips, maka'da = teeth, and some other 
naturally plural names, we should infer that it was a sign 
of tiumber. That this, however, is not the case is shewn by 
the equivalents to tongue, nose, and other single members 
where the affix is equally common. What then is its import? 
The American tongues help us here. 



English 


Mbaya 


Abiponi 


MoKont 


Head 


na-guilo 


ne-maiat 




Eye 


ni-goeoge 


na-toele 


ni-cote 


Ear 


na-pagato 






Nose 


iii-oiiigo 







Tongue 


no-giieligi 






Hair 


na-modi 


ne-otigiiic 


na-ccuta 


Hand 


ni-baagadi 


na-pakoni 


na-pognena 


Foot 


no-gonagi 






English 


MOXA (1)* 


MoxA (2) 


MoxA (3) 


Head 


nu-ciuti 


nu-cbuti • 


nu-chiuti 


Eye 


nu-clii 




nu-ki 


Ear 


nu-cioca 






Nose 


nu-siri 


nu-siri 




Tongue 


nu-neno 


nu-ncne 


nu-nene 


Hand 


nu-bore 


nu-boupe 


nu-bore 


Foot 


ni-bopo 




ni-bope 



Now in these, and in numerous other American tongues, 
the prefix is the possessive pronoun; in other words, there is 
a great number of American languages where the capacity 
for abstracting the thing possessed from the possessor is so 
slight as to make it almost impossible to disconnect the noun 
from its pronoun. I believe, then, the affixes in question 



* These arc three different dialect^. 
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3 a possessive power ; and am not aware that possessive 
mcts thus incorporated have been recognised in any of 
languages for tnese parts; indeed, they are generally 
{idered as American cnaracteristics. 
ow far does their presence extend? In the New Cale- 
ian vocabulary of La Billardiere we find it. The names 
he parts of the body all take an affix, which no other 
8 ot words does. This is gha^ gnai^ or ghaiy or other 
lar combination of g with a vowel. In Van Dicmen's 
d, an important locality, we find the following series of 
ds , which are submitted to the judgment of tho reader. 

.isH. Western Tasmanian. 

lula 

peea = piya = posteriors, Bnimer I. 
h tula := turi = knee , Bnmier I. 
y cawara-ny 
r donia 
f l(*wli-na 
■ ino-na 

? poUatoola = matara-pulupulura = eyelashes , Brierly I. 

l»aroata 

palani-na 
? inanrable 

//* ca-iiia 

h yaunalople = yinge-da, Brierly I. 
pic tulla-na 

alrcp 

roannema-na 
f/ pnlbea-ny 

e the termination na appears elsewhere, as in memana = 
t, nahagee-na = s\xn] but by no means so frequently, 
yet with such an approach to regularity. 

:.i8ii. CiBcuLAU ITkad. 

parba 
(i rabal-ga • 

rabuc-ka 
(/ owuc-ka 

mameric-ca 

rowari-ga 
jtie mamana = Tnimona, Bruirior I. 
h cawna 

cowan rig-ga 

ere however, it must not bo concealed that the termi- 
on ka, or ga, occurs in other words, such as tenal-ga 
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= laugh, tar-ga r:= ciy, teiri-ga = walk, lamunika =sec 
These, however, are verbs; and it is possible (indeed pro- 
bable) that the ^ or ^ is the same as in the preceding sub- 
stantives, just as the m in su-m and £i-ftt is the m in meus, 
me, and fftt. Still, this will not apply throughout; e. g, the 
words like lalli-ga = kangaroo, para-ka = flower, and othenj. 



ENQLISn. 


Eastern Tasmanian. 


Eye 
Ear 
Elbow 


lepc-na 

pclverata 

rowcUa 


Foot 


langa-na 


Fist 


trew 


Head 


pathe-na-naddi 


Hair 


cetha-na 


Hand 


anaina-na = nema-da , Brumer I 


Knee 


nannabena-na 


Leg 


lathana-ma 


Teeth 
Tongue 


yan-na = yinge-da, Brierly I. 
me-na = mimo-na , Brumer 1. 


Chin 


came-na 


Neck- 
Breast 


lepera 
wagley 






Here, the number of other words ending in na is very 
considerable; so considerable that, if it were not for the 
cumulative evidence derived from other quarters, it would 
be doubtful whether the na could legitimately be considered 
as a possessive affix at all. It may, however, be so even 
in the present instance. 

To these we may add two lists from the Lobo and Utanata 
dialects of the south-western coast of New Guinea. 



K NO LIS II 

Arms 

Back 

Beard . 

Belly 

Breast-female 

Breast-male 

Cheeks 

Ears 

Eyebrows 

Eyes 

Fingers 

Fold 

Hands 



Utanata Lobo 



too 
urimi 

iinauw 
auw I 
paiotyl 
awamu 
ianic 

maine 

lUOUW 

toe-marc 



nima-ngo 
rusuko-ngo 
minooro 
kumboro-ngo 

gingo-ngo 

wafiwirio-ngo 

matata-ngo-waru 

matatoto-ngo 

nima-nga-sori 

kai-ngo 

nima-ngo-uta 
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Hair 


oeirie 


mouo-ng-funi 


Head 


oepauw 


mono-ngo or umum 


Knee 


iripu 


kai-ngo-woko 


Mouth 


irie 


orie-ugo 


Nose 


birimboc 


sikaio-ngo 


Neck 


eina 


gara-ng 


Tongue 


mare 


kario-ngo 


Thigh 


ai 


willanima 


Teeth 


titi 


riwoto-ngo 


Toes 




nisora 



ally, we have the long, and evidently compound forms 
Corio, Colack, and other Australian dialects; long and 

itly compound forms which no hypothesis so readily 

ns as that of the possessive adjunct; a phenomenon 
future investigation may shew to be equally Oceanic 

American. 



NOTES AND ADDENDA. 

s vocabularies of the Rattlesnake are (l) Australian, (2) 

5 former were for the parts about Capo York, t. e. the North- 
t part of Australia, and also the part nearest the Papuan 
The Kowrarega was the form of speech best illustrated. 
5 Papuan vocabularies were for the Louisiade Archipelago ; 
f new as data for a very important and interesting area. 
3 following paper, connected with the remarks on the in- 
ration of the possessive pronoun with certain substantives, 
h on an Asiatic language may find place here. 
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ON A ZAZA VOCABULARY. 

UEAD 

BKFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

MAY THE 23UD. 



The following vocabulary is one taken. by Dr. H. S« 
with from a Kurd of the Zaza tribe, one of the rudeit 
the whole Kurd family, and one for which we have no| 
lological specimens. 



English. Zaza. 

head svre-min. 

eyes tchim-ewf;i. 

et/ebrotrs burue-m?/i. 

fiose zinje-mtn. 

moustache simile-miw. 

heard ardishe-mm. 

Umgue zoane-miw. 

feeih dildone-miw. 

ears gU8be-»ii«. 

fingers ingislit6-»it/i. 

arm pazie-miw. 

legs hfnge-mfw. 

■father pic-mf«. 

mother mai-w/w. 

sister wai-mi||. 

brother brai min. 

the hack pashtiai-mm. 

hair port»-wi/i. 

cold sordo. 

hot auroghermo. 

sun rojsliwosho. 

moon hashine. 

star sterrai. 

mountain khoo. 



English. Zaza. 

sea aho. 

valley deW»i. 

eggs hoiki. 

a fowl kerghi. 

welcome tebexairomJ 

come beiri. 

stay rosh^. 

bread noan. 

water awfe. 

child katchimo. 

virgin keinima. 

orphan lajekinia. 

morning shaurow. 

tree dori. 

iron asin. 

hare aurish. 

greyhound taji. 

pig khooz. 

earth ert. 

fire adir. 

stone see. 

silver s^m. 

strength kote. 

sword. shimshir. 
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English. Zaza. £nglish. Zaza. 

fox krevesh. a house k^. 

sy kiv^. green kesk. 

irtridge zaraj. crimson soor. 

%Uc shut. black siali. 

trse istor. white sup^o. 

are maliine. sleep rausume. 

*apes eshkijshi. go shoori 

The meaning of the termination -min has been explained 
f Pott and Kodiger in their Kurdische Studien. It is the 
CMuessive pronoun of the first person = my= metis ^^ i^og^ 
c, ; 80 that skr^-min = csLfui-meum (or met) , and pie-wm = 
hter-meus (or mei). 

So little was the Zaza who supplied Dr. Sandwith with 
le list under notice able to conceive a hand or father, ex- 
spt 80 far as they were related to himself, or something 
be, and so essentially concrete rather than abstract were 
18 notions , that he combined the pronoun with the substan- 
ve whenever he had a part of the human body or a degree 
^consanguinity to name. It is difficult to say how far this 
malgamation is natural to the uncultivated understanding, 

€. it is difficult to say so on a priori grounds. That the 
audition of a person applied to for the purpose of making 

clossarj^^ out of his communications is dififerent from that 
nder which we maintain our ordinary conversation, is evi- 
ent. Ordinary conversation gives us a certain number of 
rords, and a context as well. A glossary gives us words 
nly, and disappoints the speaker who is familiar with 
ontexts. 

If this be true, imperfect contexts, like the combinations 
ie-min , &c. should be no uncommon occurrences. Nor are 
liey so. Thev are pre-eminently common in the American 
itnguages. Thus in Mr. Wallace's vocabularies from River 
Tapes the list run thus: — 

English. Uaimambeu. Juki. barr^:. 

^ead (my) m-bida /r^o-kereu...' wo-dusia 

^mith (my) en-numa tcho-m wo-nuuia. 

&c. &c. &c. &c. 

similar illustrations being found in almost every American 
glossary. 

In his Appendix to Macgillivray's Voyage of the Rattle- 
inake, the present writer has pointed out instances of this 
amalgamation in the languages of the Louisiade. He now 

16* 
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addS; that he has also found it in some of the samples of 
ordinary Gipsy ]anp;iiage of England ^ as he has taken it & 
the mouth of English Gipsies. 

He considers it to be a personal rather than a philok 
cat characteristic; certain individuals having a minm 
amount of abstracting power, and such individuals bd 
inordinately common amongst the American Indians. 



r THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS AND 
klERALS OF THE MALLICOLLO AND 
ERROMANGO LANGUAGES. 

BY THE REVEREND C. ABRAHAM. 

COMMl-NICATISD WITH BEXABKS 

► THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
BY Dr. K. G. LATHAM. 
APRIL 22. 1863. 





Mallicolc 


) OR Sebok? 




ICOLO. 


Knglisu. 


Mallicolo. 


English. 




I 


urare , 


child. 


» 


you. 


aramomau , 


father. 




he. 


nebok. 


a man. 


/, 


«« fxv^« exclus. 


bauenunk , 


a male. 


we two. . 1 

mclus. 


rambaiUky 


a female. 


M, 


you two. 




/ the sun, also 


i. 


you three. 


tnarlu , 


I their name for 


Iz, 


you four. 




1 God. 


> 


we three. 


tepe. 


worship. 


atz. 


we four. 


nakambu , 


fire. 






ewoiy 


yes. 




one. 


emwe. 


not. 




two. 
three. 


nelumbai , 
tatamni , 


know. 




four. 


draliban , 


go- 


, 


five. 


utoi. 


language. 




six. 


ampreusi , 


see. 




seven. 


iipen agene , 


shoot arrows. 




eight. 


to perilo na) 
bara , 1 


throw stones. 


^y 


nine. 




9 


ten. 


no kani wan- 
gas isanky 


I eat good food. 
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Ebromanqo. 


MALLICOLLC 


Erromango. 


English 


Erromanoo. 


EXGLISH. 


/ au , 


I. 


kosengu , 


we. 


kik, 


you. 


kimingu , 


ye. 


iyi, 


he. 


irara , 


they. 


enn-ian , 


my. 


ngaraodlem , 


ten. 


emwn-kik. 


thy. 






enn-ii. 


his. 


nobu , 


God. 


cnnun-kos , 


our. 


natamas , 


spirit. 


ennufi-kimi , 


your. 


etemen , 


father. 


enn-irara , 


their. 


tan niteni. 


son. 


sai-imou , 


this. 


tinema , 


mother. 


sai-ncmpe , 


that. 


etemetallari , 


man. 


aramai , 


good. 


tiamesu , 


thing. 


iagraubuki , 


bad. 


€i. 


yes. 






iaui. 


no. 


saitavan , 


one. 


navatig , 


eat. 


^/M-rw , 


two. 


hamonuki. 


drink. 


tcsal , 


three. 


aknse , 


see. 


mcndU'Vat ^ 


four. 


fttmm/, 


eyes. 


sukuring. 


five. 


lehetanlop , 


finger. 


sikai , 


six. 


warakclang , 


nose. 


Sfiku-rimfiaro, 


seven. 


ielangunt , 


ear. 


sukii-ninicsal y 


eight. 


lampunl , 


hair. 


sukit rimendaraf, nine. 


kikome , 


name. 






REMARKS. 





Since these vocabularies were laid before the Society, » 
*^ Journal of a Cruise among the Islands of the Western Pir 
cific," by Capt. J. E. Erskine, R. N., has been published. 
This shows the sources of the preceding lists; since the bishop 
of New Zealand accompanied the expedition, and succeeded 
in taking back with him, on his return, some youths for 
the purposes of education. 

The class to which these vocabularies belong has never 
been, sufficiently for the purposes of publication, reduced 
to writing, nor is any member of it known to scholars in 
general, in respect to its grammatical structure. This, how- 
ever, will probably not be the case much longer, since Capt 
Erskine has placed the materials for the study of the Anei- 
tum (Anna torn) language in the hands of Mr. Norriss, who 
is prepared for its investigation. Neither has the class been 
wholly neglected. A grammar of the Tanna (an allied lan- 
guage) was drawn up bv Mr. Heath, but it has not been 
published, and is probably lost. Dr. Pritchard, who had, 
seen extracts from it, writes , that it contained a trinal as 
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1 as a singular, a dual, and a plural number. The pre- 
t list elucidates this. The trhial number (so-called) of the 
llicolo is merely the personal pronoun plus the numeral 3 ; 
h element being so modified as to give the appearance 
an inflection. 

The following tables exhibit the numerals of certain other 
inds in the neighbourhood. They are taken from Captain 
skine's work, in which reference is made to a "Descrip- 
n of the Islands in the Western Pacific Ocean, by A. 
eyne." This has not been examined by the present writer. 

Isle op 
1. Tana. Fotuna*. Pinks. Uea. Uka. Yknoen. Balad. Lifu. 

. li-li . . . ta-si . . . . ta. . . . tahi . naciia . . . hoiR .... par-ai . . chas. 

. ka-iu . . rua vo . . . Inn. . lo hc-liik. . . par roo . lu-ele. 

*. kah.ir. . to'U .... veil . . tola . kuu .... he-yen . . par-g-<7n kun-ctc. 
• . ke-fa. . .fa beu. . . f a . . Ihack . . . po-bils . . par-bai . rk-ete. 

. kariiatn rima .... ta-hue . lima, thabumb . niiit .... pa-niin . tibi. 

. lili (?) . . ono no-la. . lahi . lu-acha . . nini-wpt. . par-ai . . chb-lemcn. 

«. ka-ni (?) fita no-bo . lua. . lo-alo . . . nitii-wfiuk parroo . jucn-g^empn. 

/. ka-han ?> vaiu . . . . no-beti. lolu . lo-kunn . . nim-weyen par-eeii . kun-eng-emcn. 

• ke-fa (?) iva no-beu.fa . . lo-lhack. . nini-pobit par-bai . ske-ng-emcn. 

. ka-rirum? tanga-ficru. dc-kaa. tfrna . tc-bcnnetc pain-duk pa-nim . lue-ipe. 

VIr. Abraham's Mallicolo represents the same language with 
I Mallicolo vocabulary of Captain Cook's Voyages, with 
ich it pretty closely agrees. 

Bis Erromango is more peculiar. 5/A77/=six = the Mal- 
>lo sukai, which is, itself, nearly the siA'ai= one. The 
nff in suku-rm^, too, is the Mallicolo n'ma. This we 
Dw, from the analogies of almost all the languages of 
lynesia and the Indian Archipelago, to be the word lima 
hand. Hence e-rima (Mallicolo), handy and suku-r/w^ 
rromango) ^= Ofie Jutnd. The vat in meuAdk-vai is the Mal- 
alo -bats in e-bats, the Malay sun-pat = four, Du-rw is the 
diicolo e-ry, there being in each case a prefixed syllable. 
te analysis of lesal and saifavan is less clear. Neither is 
certain how ngaraodlen --=. ten. The other numerals are 
mpounds. This, perhaps, is sufficient to show that the 
Ference between tne numerals of the Mallicolo and Erro- 
ttigo is a diflFerence of a very superficial kind. So it is with 
3 Tana, Fotuna, and the first Uea specimens. We must 
?ays remember that the first syllable is generally a non- 
lical prefix. 

In the Tana of the preceding table, the words for 6, 7, 
9, and 10, seem to be merely the words for 1, 2, 3, 4, 
d 5 repeated , and something of the same kind appears in 
J first Ilea. Perhaps the representation may be imperfect, 
any rate the Tanna of Cook's Voyage runs — 

Or Errouaii. The Nuia or Iminer numerals are the same. 
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Ehq. 


Tahna. 


Eho. 


Tanha. 


one . 


r-eedee. 


three 


kahar. 


two . 


ka-roo. 


four. 


ku-phar. 


five . 


k-reerum. 


eight. 


ma-ka-har. 


six . 


ma-r-eedee. 


nine . 


ma-kai-pbar. 


seven 


r/irt-ka-roo. 


ten. . 


ma-k-reerum. 



Tlie same appears in the Balad of New Caledonia. Sot 
Cooks New Caledonian runs — 

Kno. New Caledonian. Ekg. New Caledohiak. 



one . 


wa-geeaing. 


5fVr. . 


ft^a-nnim-geeek 


two . 


wa-roo. 


seven 


n^a-nnim-noo. 


three 


wa-teen. 


eight. 


wa nnim-gain. 


four. 


wa-mbaeek. 


nine . 


/ra-nnim-baeek 


five . 


n^a-nnim. 


ten. . 


it^a-unim-aiuk. 



The'Yengen and Lifu vocabularies are not so diflFerent 
but that the lu and kun of the one = the luk and yen of the 
other, as well as the lo and kiuu of the second Uea, and 
the roo and gen of the Balad. 

The importance of these non-radical syllables in the nu- 
merals has been indicated by the present writer in the ap- 
pendix to Mr. M'Gillivray's ^Voyage of the Rattlesnake.* 
There we find several well-selected specimens of the langua- 
ges of the Louisiade archipelago. The fact of certain affi- 
nities between these and the New Caledonian is there indi- 
cated. Each has its prefix. In each the prefix is a laM, \ 

English. Two. 

Louisiade paihe-iatLn. 

New Caledonia iva-teen &c. 

Now the Tana and Mallicolo tongues have a prefix ako, 
but this is not a labial. It is rather a vowel or k (guttural 
or palatal). Here lies a difference — a difference oi detail. 
Yet the same change can now be shown to be within the 
pale of the New Caledonian itself, as may be seen by com- 
paring par-roo and par-gen {pah-gen ?) with ^-luk and 
he-^en. 

The change from r to / creates no difficulty. In one of 
the Tana vocabularies one =^ /i-ti , in another r-eedee. 

These points have been gone into for the sake of guard- 
ing against such exaggeration of the differences between the 
languages of the parts in question as the apparent differen- 
ces in the numerals have a tendency to engender. 



AMERICA. 

(NORTH). 



ON THE LANGUAGES OF THE OREGON u*k 
TERRITORY. 

READ 

BEFORE THE ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

ON THE JlTH DECEMBER 1844. 



The languages dealt with are those that He between Rus- 
sian America and New California. It is only, however, such 
as are spoken on the sea-coast and on the American frontier 
that are fairly known to us. Concerning some of the latter, 
such as the olackfoot, the notices are cleferred. Little, in 
the present state of our knowledge, can be attempted beyond 
the mere verification of vocabularies. In his list, however, 
of these, the writer has attempted to be exhaustive. 

It is convenient to enumerate these vocabularies separately 
and to proceed from North to South. 

Oueen CharloUes Island, — The two chief vocabularies are 
Mr Tolmie's and Messrs Sturgin and Bryant's, in the Jour- 
nal of the Geographical Society and the Archseologia Ame- 
ricana respectively. They represent diflferent dialects. 

Enolish. Sturgin & Bryant. Haidahop, Tolmie. 



Man 


keeset 


kleilhatsta 


Woman 


kna, ana 


tsata 


Canoe 


cloo 


kloo 


Tobacco 


qull 


qui I 


Water 


hantle 


hnntle 


Sun 


tzue 


shaudlain 
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English. Sturoin & Bryant. Haldahof, Tolmie. 



Moon 
Rain 


kubn 
tuU • 


khough 
tull 


Snow 


tull hatter 


dhanw 


Dog 


hah 


hootch 


Bear 


tunn 


tann 


T. 

Thou 


cagen 
tinkyah 


teea 
tuDgha 


these, 


the few words in 


the Mithridate 




MiTHRIDATES. 


TOLMIK. 


One 
Two 
Three 


sounchou 

stonk 

sloonis 


squansung 

StUDg 

klughunnil 



Chimmcsyan, — Mr Tolmie's vocabulary — Journal of Geo- 
graphical Society. Spoken between 53*^ 30' and 55** 30' 
K. L. 

Billechoofa, — Mr Tolmies vocabulary ; ibid. Spoken on the 
Salmon River. 

Friendly Village. — In Mackenzie's Travels , we find a few 
words from a tribe on the Salmon River. Their locality is 
called by Mackenzie the Friendly Village, By the aid of 
Mr Tolmie's vocabularies, we can now place this hitherto 
unfixed dialect. It belongs to the Billechoola tongue. 



English. 


Friendly Village. 


Billechoola. 


Salmon 


zimilk 


shimilk 


Dog 


watts 


watz 


House 


zlaachle 


shmool' 


JBark-tnat 


zemiiez 




Cedar-hark 'blanket 


MM V AAS &4 ^/ •# 


tzummi 


Beaver 


couloun 


couloun 


Stone 


dichts 


quilstolomick 


Water 


ulkan 


kullah 


Mat 


gistcom 


stuchom 


Bonnet 


ilcaette 


kayeete 



Fitz-Hugh Sound, — For these parts we possess only the 
numerals. They coincide most with the Haeltzuk, a lan- 
guage that will next be noticed. The termination in skum 
is common to the Fitz-Hugh Sound and the Blackfoot nu- 
merals. 



English , 


two. 


F. Sound, 


malscum. 


Haeltzuk , 


malook. 
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English , 
F. Sound, 
Haeltzuk, 


three. 

utascum. 

yootook. 


English , 
F. Sound, 
Haeltzuk, 
Billechoola , 


four, 

moo z cum. 
moak. 
moash. 


English , 
F. Sound, 
Haeltzuk , 
Billechoola , 


five. 

thekaescum 
skeowk. 
tzeiuch. 


English , 
F, Sound, 
Haeltzuk, 


six. 

kitliscum. 

katlowk. 


English , 
F, Sound, 
Haeltzuk, 


seven. 

atloopooskum, 

malthlowsk. 


English , 
F. Sound, 
Haeltzuk, 


ten, 
' highioo. 
aikas. 



Haeltzuk. — Mr Tolmie's vocabulary. Spoken from 50 ^ 30' 
to 53® 30' N. L. — Journal of Geograph. Soc. 

Quadra and Vancouver's Island — Nooika Sound. — For those 
parts we have several vocabularies. 

1. The Numerals. — From Dixon — Milhridates, iii., 2, 115. 

2. King George's Sound. — The Numerals, Miih.^ iii., 2, 
115. 

3. Mozino's MS. Vocabulary.— See Mith,y iii., 2. 

4. Captain Cook's Vocabulary, — This is comparatively co- 
pious. It represents the same language with the three pre- 
ceding. 

5. The Tloaquatch vocabulary of Mr Tolmie. Journ, of 
Geog, Soc. — This certainly represents , as is truly stated by 
Dr. Scouler, the same language as the Nootka-Sound voca- 
bulary of Cook. 

English. Cook's Nootka. Tolmie's Tlaoquatch. 



Sky 


naas 


naas 6 


Mountain 


noohchai 


notcheh 


House 


mahtai 


maas 


Paddle 


oowhabbie 


oowhapic 


Canoe 


shapats 


tshappits 


Water 


chauk 


tchaak 


Go 


oho 


tcha-alche 
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English. Cook's Nootka. Tolmie's Tlaoqcatch. 



Hun kummiitchchut 

Bow moostatte 

Arrow tseehatto 

ICnife kotyok 

Man tanass 



kumitkok 

moastatit 

tzehatite 

tzokqaaeek 

tanais 



6. Straits of Fuca. — A short vocabulary taken during 
the yoysL^e of the Sutil y Mexicana — Archceoi. Amer., ii., 
306. Is not this Mozino's? 

7. The Wakash vocabulary of Jewitt. — ArcfueoL Amer.j 
ii. 306. 



English. 


Fuca. Tlaoquatch. 


Wakash. 


Water 


ihaac tchaak 


chahak 


Sky 


tacuihamach naase 


sieyah 


Stars 


uiiusac taastass 


tartoose 


Moon 


ilajudshashitle hopnlh 


oopbelth 


Sun 


dagiua tlopil 


oophetlh 


Ear 


Pipi 


parpeo 



KawUchen, — Spoken at the entrance of Tradine River 
opposite Vancouver's Island. Mr Tolmie's vocabulary. — 
See Journal of Geograph. Societ. 

Noosdaivm. — Spoken in Hood's Channel. — Ibid. 

The Atna of Mackenzie, — This we may now place. It re- 
sembles the Noosdalum, with dialectal differences. 



English. 


Atnah. 


NOOSDALUM. 


Man 


scuynlouch 


sohwicken 


Woman 


smosledgensk 


sheeakatso 


Beaver 


schugh 


skyauw 


Dog 


scacah 


skacha 


Water 


shaweliquoih 


kah 


Plains 


spilcla 


spilchun 


Here 


thlaelych 


lilkaa 


Iron 


soucoumang 


halaitan 


Bow 


isquoinah 


schomotun 


Arrow 


squaili 


yt«h tzimaan 



In Baer's Statistisclie und Ethnographische Nachrichien Hher 
die Russischen Besitzungen an dcr NordwestkOste von Amerika, 
we find a second vocabulary named Atna, This is spoken 
on the Copper River in Russian America, and represents a 
different language from the Atna of Mackenzie. Both, how- 
ever, belong to the same* group. The plausible mode of 



* This is inaccurate — See following papers. 
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accounting for this coincidence, is to suppose that two tribes 
named themselves fneriy which throughout the Athabascar 
languages is expressed by the root t-n, as dinnie^ ienni^ 
tnain, A:c. 

Squallyamish. — Spoken at Puget's Sound. Mr Tolmie in 
T. G. S. 

Chenook, — For the important languages of the Chenook 
or Flathead Indians on the river Columbia, we have the 
following data: 

1. Francheres vocabulary; ArchceoL Americana , ii., 379. 

2. Parker's vocabulary; communicated in M. S., by A. 
Gallatin to Dr Prichard. 

3. Cathlascou of Tolmie, J. G. S. 

4. Chenook of Tolmie, ibid. 

Of these vocabularies the Chenook of Parker and Fran- 
chere coincide closely. Parker's Chenook, compared with 
the two vocabularies of Tolmie , agrees most with the Cath- 
lascou. 

Kalapooiah. — This tribe is placed by Parker on the Mul- 
tomah river. According to Tolmie , their language is spo- 
ken on the Wallamat Plains. 

1. Tolmies vocabulary. J. G. S. 

2. Parker's vocabulary. M. S. from Gallatin to Dr Prichard. 

The two vocabularies represent one and the same language. 

Okanagan. — Spoken on Fraser's River. Mr Tolmie*s vo- 
cabulary. The Okanagan vocabulary enables us to fix the 
following one: 

The Salish, — This is an anonymous vocabulary from Du- 
ponceau's collection. Arch(eolog. Americ, ii, 306. It is evi- 
dently closely akin to the Okanagan. 



English. 


Salish. 


Okanagan. 


Man 


ekeltamaiuh 




Woman 


tukultlilimeiloocb 


Canoe 


^tieagh 


slalthleim 


Stars. 


ko'kusmh 


hohooos 


Bain 


steepais 


tepais 


Snow 


amaikat 


smakoot 


Water 


saiooikh 


sauwulh 


Mountain 


ai tzumk ummok 


atzimmok 


Deer 


atsooleea 




Roebuck 


klatzeenim 


Bear 


c'summaitshui 


skummachist 


Wolf 


n'tsseetsan 


nutzetzim 


One 


neo 


nuchs 


Two 


easel 


uskul 
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English. 


Salish. 


Okahaoan. 


Three 


tsailhis 


kaalthleis 


Four 


mos 


moas 


Five 


tseel 


koheil 


Seven 


seespil 


sheespil 


Ten 


opan 


oponiet 



Kliketau Spoken between Fort Nez Perce's, Mount Rai- 
nier, and the Columbia Falls. 

1. Mr Tolniie's vocabulary. 

2. Mr Parker's vocabulary M. S. from Gallatin to Dr 
Prichard. 

These represent allied dialects of the same language. 
Shahaptan, Nez Perce s. — It is truly stated by Gallatin 
that the Shahaptan and Kliketat languages are allied. 

1. Mr Tolmie's vocabulary. 

2. Mr Parker's vocabulary M. S. from Gallatin to Dr 
Prichard. 

Jamkallie. Spoken near the sources of the Wallamat^ Mr 
Tolmie's vocabulary. 

. Umpqua, — On the river so called. Mr Tolmie's voca- 
bulary. 

This is the most southern point for which we possess Ore- 
gon vocabularies. 

Four more vocabularies complete the enumeration of our 
data for the parts in question. 

1 . Shoshonie or Snake Indians. — The first is a southern or 
central one, the Shoshonie or Snake vocabulary, collected 
by Say, and representing a language south of that of the 
Nez Perces. ArchceoL Americ, ii. 306. 

2. Sussee. — The Sussee of Umfreville, is either spoken 
within the Oregon Territory, or within the districts imme- 
diately to the north of it. 

3. Tfie Nagail — See Mackenzie's Travels, 

4. The Taculli — See ArchceoL Americ, ii. 305. 

Such are the vocabularies for the Oregon Territory of 
North America. In number they amount to forty-one. Deal- 
ing with speech as the instrument of intercourse, it is highly 
probable that these vocabularies may represent as many as 
nineteen different languages, that is, modes of speech, mu- 
tually unintelligible. Dealt with, however, ethnologicallv; 
their number is evidently capable of being reduced. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it is convenient 
to leave tlie Shoshonie language* unplaced. All that we 

'^ Since this statement was read, the author has beon enabled, through 
the means of a Cumauche vocabulary, with which he waa fayoored by Mr 
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ossess of it is the vocabulary noticed above. It consists 
f only twenty-four words. Their affinities (such as they 
re) are miscellaneous 



English , 


beaver. 




Shoshonie , 


banish. 




Chen oak , 


eena. 




Haidah , 


tzing 




Cathlascou , 


kanook. 




English , 


salmon. 




Shoshonie , 


augi. 




Haidah , 


swaggan. 




English , 


horse. 




Shoshonie, 


bunko. 




Black footy 


pinnechometar. 
pennakomet. 

woman, 




English, 




Shoshonie , 


wepee. 




Souriquois , 


mohoujou. 




Penobscot , 


m'phenim. 




Micmac , 


epit. 




Kchemin , 


apet. 




Pima , 


uba. 




Calapooiah , 


apomeik. 




English , 


friend. 




Shoshonie , 


haats. 




Chetimacha , 


keta. 




Onondago, 


ottie. 




English , 


water. 




Shoshonie , 


pa. 




New Sweden, 


bij. 




Algonkin , 


ne-pi, passim. 




English, 


good. 




Shoshonie , 


sant. 




Shahapian , 


tautz. 




Pima , 


tiaot. 




Chocla, 


chito = great. 




Crow , 


esah = great.' 
bassats = many. 





ollaert, to determine that these two langfuages arc allied. (This was 
ritteii iu 1845. Siuce, tlien, the evideucc that the Shoshoni and Cu- 
anch belong to the same family has become conclusive.) 
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English, 
Shoshonie, 


go. 
numeraro. 


Kawitchen , 


namiUhla. 


English , 
Shoshonie , 


come, 
keemak. 


Nez Perces, 


come. 


English , 
Shoshonie , 


awl. 
weeu. 


Ahnenin , 


hay. 


English, 
Shoshonie, 
Ahnenin , 


no, 

kayhee. 

chieu. 


Polowotami, 


cho. 


Ojlbbeway, 
Ottawa, 


kaw. 
kaween. 


Old Algonkin, 
Chetimacha , 


kab. 
kahie. 



It is also advisable to deal cautiously with the Sussee lan- 
guage. Umfreville's vocabulary is shorty and consisting 
almost exclusively of the names of articles of commerce. 
Lists of this sort are of little value in ethnography. Stilly 
upon thq whole, it confirms the current opinion as to the 
place of the Sussee language, viz. that it is'^ Athabascan. At 
any rate, it has certain miscellaneous affinities. 



English , 
Sussee, 


eye. 
senouwoh. 


Kenay, 
Taculli, 


snaga. 
onow. 


Chipewyan , 


nackhay. 


English, 
Sussee, 


five. 
coo. 


Chipewyan , 


coun. 


English , 
Sussee, 


kettle, 
usaw. 


Taculli, 


osa. 


English , 
Sussee, 


axe. 
chilthe. 


Taculli, 


chachil. 



* Tlic evidence of this being the case has since become conclosiTe. — 
1850. 
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English , knife. 

Sussee, marsh. 

Illinois, mariesa. 

Minilariy matse. 

English, shoes, 

Sussee, siscau. 

Taculli, kiscot. 

English , one. 

Sussee , uttegar. 

Eskimo , attowseak. 

adaitsuk. 

adoajak. 

atamek. 

English , three, 

Sussee , taiiky. 

Kenai, tohchke. 

Taculli, toy. 

Chipewyan , taghy. 

English , four, 

Sussee , tachey. 

k'enaij tcnki. 

Taculli y tingkay. 

Chipewyan , dengky. 

English , seven. 

Sussee , checheta. 

Mohawk J chahtahk. 

Onondago , * tschoatak. 

Seneca, jaw dock. 

Oneida , tziadak. 

Nottoway , ohatay. 

English , ten. 

Sussee, cuneesenunnee. 

Chipewyan , canothna. 

ring these two languages aside ^ and reserving the Black- 
er future inquiries, the other vocabularies are refer- 
to two recognized groups. The Nagail and Taculli are 
(iailatin calls Athabascan, All the* rest are what Pri- 
calls Nootka-Cofumbian, Respecting the former class, 
ridence is unequivocal, and the fact generally admitted, 
eting the latter, the statement requires consideration, 
first glance, Mr Tolmie's vocabularies differ materially 

e Umqua has since been shewn to be the Athabaskan — 1850. 

17 
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from each other ; and only a few seem less unlike each other 
than the rest. Such are the Kliketat and Shahaptan, the Ca- 
lapooiah and Yamkallie, the Kawitchen and TIaoquatch, the 
Chenook and Oathlascou. Besides this, the general differ- 
ence between even the allied vocabularies is far more visible 
than the general resemblance. Finally, the numerals and 
the fundamental terms vary in a degree beyond what we ire 
prepared for, by the study of the Indo-European tongues. 

Kecollecting, noweverj the compound character of the most 
fundamental words, characteristic of all the American lan- 
guage; recognising, also, as a rule of criticism, that in the 
same class of tongues the evidence of the numerals is unim- 
portant in the determination of differences^ and comparing 
the sixteen Oregon vocabularies of Mr Tolmie with each other, 
we may satisfy ourselves as to the radical unity of the group. 
To these lists, and to the accompany-ing paper of Dr. Scou- 
ler, reference is accordingly made. The value of these groups 
(the Athabascan and the Nootka- Columbian) is a different 
and a more difficult question. The maximum difference be- 
tween any two known languages of the Athabascan group 
is that between English and German. The maximum differ- 
ence between the most unlike languages of the Nootka-Co- 
lumbian group is that between the modern Greek and Por- 
tuguese, I. e. the most distant tongues of the classical stock 
of the Indo-European tribe. Hence, the terms in question 
are equivalent to the more familiar terms, Gothic^ CelliCy Sla- 
vonic , &c. All this, however, is illustration, rather than 
absolute arrangement; yet it serves to give detinitude to the 
current oi)inion8 upon the subject. 

To the current views, however, the writer takes exception, 
lie considers that the groups in question have too high a value; 
and that they are only equivalent to the primary subdivisions 
of stocks like the Gothic, Celtic, and Classical, rather than 
to the stocks themselves. Still less can they have a higher 
and more exaggerated value, and be dealt with as equiva- 
lent to groups like the Indo-European, 

Hence, the differences between the Athabascan languages 
-of the Oregon and the Nootka-Columbian languages of the 
Oregon, are the differences between the Latin and Greek, 
the Welsh and Gaelic, the German and Icelandic, rather 
than those between the German and Russian , the Latin and 
Persian, the Greek and Lithuanic, &c. 

In determining the higher and more comprehensive class, 
we must take in a third group of languages. These are those 
of Russian America. They nave generally been referred to 
two groups of uncertain value, viz. the Kolooch and the 
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Eskimo; the former, for the part about Sitea, or Norfolk 
Sound, the latter for the parts about the Island of Cadiack, 
and the Peninsula of Aliaska. 

Now, the Athabascan languages are undoubtedly Eskimo; 
a fact stated by the writer, at the meeting of the British 
Association at York, and founded upon the comparison of 
the Athabascan vocabularies of Mactenzie and Dobbs, on 
the one side, with the Western Eskimo ones, on the other. 

And the Kolooch languages are equally Eskimo with the 
Athabascan. This may be seen by reference to Lisiansky's 
vocabularies, and a comparison between the Sitca and 
Cadiack. 



English. 


Sitca. 


Cadiack. 


Cry 


kaah 


keyya 


Drink 


itanna 


tanba 


Hail 


katelst 


koudat 


Ktiee 


kakeck 


cbiskoohka 


Lake 


aaka 


nanoak 


Lips 


kahaka 


hlukha 


Man 


chakleyh 


shook 


Spark 


hccklya 


chatalabl 


Wind 


keelhcba 


kyaeek 



Now, by taking in the Eskimo of the Aleutian Islands, 
this list might be doubled; and by dealing with the Kenay 
as Eskimo, it might be trebled. 

Again, by attempting to fix the points whereat the Eskimo 
language ceases, and the Kolooch tongue begins, we may 
get further evidence that the difference between them is ex- 
aggerated ; since the languages passed by gradual transitions 
into each other. 

What follows, moreover, is cumulative evidence towards 
the same conclusion. 

Over and above the vocabularies collected by Mr Tolmie 
that have already been dealt with, there is a seventeenth, 
viz. the Tunghaas. This is stated in Dr Scouler's accompa- 
nying paper to be the most northern dialect with which the 
Hudson's Bay traders come in contact. It is also stated to 
be Sitcan ; and that truly. 



English. 


Tunghaas. 


Sitca. 


Sea-otter 


youclitz 


youtch 


River-otter 


coostah 


kooshta 


Bear 


hooctch 


hoots 


Whale 


yioagh 


yaaga 


Woman 


shewat 


shavvot 



17' 
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English. 


TUHOHAAS. 


SiTCA. 


Summer 


kootaan 


kootaan 


He 
Good 


yout 
ahkeh 


youta 
tooake 



On the other hand; the Tonghaas has affinities with 
Haidah of Queen Charlotte's Island, and through it 
the so-called Nootka-Columbian languages in general. 

Cumulative ; in the way of evidence to tliis; is the s 
ment, with the verification of which we shall conclude, 
that, besides the Athabascan, the other languages of 
Oregon Territory have affinities with the Eskimo. \ 
the Oonalashkan and Cadiack on the one side, and with 
Tolmie's vocabularies (with Cook's occasionally) eti mass 
the other, we.bave at least the following words commo 
the two groups. 



English , 


sky. 


Cook's NoolkOy 


eenaeel nas. 


Jlaoqualch, 


naase. 


Oonalashka , 


anneliak = day. 


English , 


sky. 


Haidah , 


shing. 


BiUechoola , 


skoonook = day. 


Haidah, 


yen = clouds. 


Haeellzuky 


unnowie. 


Oonalashka , 


youyan = sky. 




innyak -~ sky. 
moon. 


English , 


BiUechoola , 


tlooki. 


Cadiack y 


yaalock. 


English , 


snow. 


Haeeltz , 


naie. 


Calapooah , 


irtioopeik. 


Yamkallie, 


kanopeik. 


Cadiack, 


annuo. 


Oonalashka , 


kannne. 


English, 


hail 


Haidah , 


dhanw - - snow. 


Oonalashka , 


tahenem dahskeeto. 


English , 


waler. 


Cook's Nootka, 


chauk. 


Tlaoquatch , 


tehaak. 


Cadiack. 


kooyk = river. 
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English , 
Tloaquatchy * 
Cadiack , 


river, 
aook. 
alaook = sea. 


English , 
Calapooiah , 
Cadiack, 
Oonalashka , 


rain. 

tochtocha. 
kedoh. 
chetak. 


English, 
Haidah , 
Oonalashka , 


sand. 
il kaik. 
choohok. 


English, 
Klikeiaty 
Cadiack , 


mounlain. 

pannateet 

poonhokanlie. 


English , 
Kliketat, 
Shahaplan , 
Cadiack , 


house. 
needh. 
eneedh. 
naa. 


English. 
Cook's Noolka, 
Oonalashka , 


song. 

oonook. 

oonoohada = sing. 


English, 
Cook's Nootka, 
Oonalashka , 


go. 

cho. 

icha. 


English , 
Cook's Noolka, 
Cadiack , 
Oonalashka , 


cleave, cul. 
tsook. 
chaggidzu. 
toohoda. 


English , 
Cook's Noolka, 
Cadiack , 


crow, 

kaenne. 

kalnhak. 


English, 
Cook's Noolka, 
Cadiack , 
Oonalashka , 


fire. 
eeneek. 
knok. 
keynak. 


English , 
Cook's Noolka, 
Oonalashka , 


skull. 

koometz. 

kamhek. 


English , 
Cook^s Noolka, 
Cadiack, 


leeth. 

cheecheetsh. 

hoodeit. 
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English , 


middle finger 


Cook's Noolka, 


taeeai. 


Cadiack , 


teekha. 


English , 


Aon; mt/cA. 


Haeeltzuckj 


kinshook. 


KawUchen , 


quien. 


Noosdalum , 


quien. 


Oonalashka , 


kannahen. 


Cadiack^ 


koubcheen. 


English , 


mat. 


Chcnook , 


swussak. 


Shahapinn, 


tooko. 


Oonalashka , 


sootok. 


English , 


bow. 


Okanagan , 


tsukquenak. 


Oonalashka , 


saeheek. 


English, 


house. 


Squallyamish , 


aalall. 


Oonalashka , 


oolon. 


English , 


trow. 


Squallyamish , 


knmnuttin. 


Cadiack , 


komlyahook. 


English , 


sea-otter. 


Billechoola , 


qunnee. 


Oonalashka , 


checuatok. 


English J 


hear. 


Ilaidah , 


tan. 


Oonalashka , 


tanhak. 



To this list a previous statement applies more especially. By 
treating the Sitca and Kenav vocabularies as Eskimo , the 
number of coincidences migfit have been doubled. 

Besides this, it must be remembered that, in Tolmie's vo- 
cabularies, no terms expressive of the difFerent parts of 
human body are given; and that several names of the com- 
monest objects are wanting, e. g, ftre^ &c. 

Neither have the vocabularies of Wrangell for the varied 
dialects of Russian America been made use of. 

As the lists, however, stand, the author considers that he 
has shewn reason for believing that the Athabascan, the 
Kolooch, the Nootka-Columbian, and the Cadiack groups are 
subordinate members of one largo and important class — the 
Eskimo; a fact which, coinciding with all nis other inquiries 
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American Ethnology, breaks down, further than has 
iierto been done, the broad and trenchant line of demar- 
ion between the circunipolar and the other Indians of the 
3storn Continent. 



NOTES. 



Note 1. 



I! a valuable paper On the Tribes iiihabitinp: the N. W. Coast of 
erica read a few weeks afterwards by Dr. J. Seouler the following 
•IcH shewed — 

. The fact that the Nutka forms of speech were to bo found on 
(.'ontiucnt; 
. That the Wallawalla was Sahaptin. 



Enc.msh 




Tlaoq. & NooTKA. Columbia. 


Plrnt;/ . . 


. 


Ava, . . . 


. . Haya 


So . . . 


. 


Wik, . . . 


. . Wake 


ll'atcr . . 


• • . 


Tchaak, . . 


. Chuck 


Good . » 


.... 


Ilooleish, 


. . Closh 


Had, . . 


. 


Peishakeis, . 


. Peshak 


Man . . 




Tchuckoop, . 


. Tillicham 


11 Oman 


. . 


Tlootsorain, . 


. . Clootchamen 


r/tiid . . 




Tanassid , 


. . Tan ass 


yofp . . 




Tlahowieh, . 


. (71ahowiali 


(\jme . . 


. 


Tchooqiia , . 


. . Sacko 


Slave. . . 




Mischemas, . 


. Mischemas 


H'hal are 


you doimj't 


Akoots-ka-mam 


ok , Kkta-mammok 


H'hat are 


fou sat/iny'f 


An kaak-wawa, 


. Ekta-wwwa? 


Let me see 




Nannanitch . . 


. Nannanitch 


Sun . . . 


. 


Opeth, . . 


. . Ootlach 


Shf. . . 


. 


Sieya , . . . 


. 8aya 


Fruit . . 


. 


Cham as, . . 


. Camas 


To sell . . 


.... 


Makok , . . 


. . Makok 


Understand 


. . . . 


Commatax, . 
I- 


. . Commatax 


fiMSIl. 


u. 

SlIAlIAPTAN. AVaLI.AW 


alla. Klikktat 


n 


Nam a 


Wiiish 


Wins 


f 


Naswae 


Tahnntsl 


lint Aswan 


wtan 


Aiat 


Tilahi 


Aiat 


I 


Piten 


Tohauat 


Pitiniks . 


r<: 


Swapua 


A sham 


Ash am 


Id 


Miahs 


Isht 


Mianash 


her 


Pishd 


Pshit 


I'shit 


ther 


I'ika 


Ptsha 


J'tsha 


end 


Likstiwa 


llhai 


Hhai 
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Enolibh. 


Shaiiaptan. 


Wallawalla. 


Klikbtat. 


Fire 


Ala 


Sluksh 


Sluks 


Water 


Tkiish 


Tshush 


Tshaush 


Wood 


Hatsiii 


Slukas 


Slnkuas 


Stone 


Pish w a 


Pshwa 


Pshwa 


Ground 


Wats ash 


Titsham 


Titsham 


Sun 


Wlsliaintuksh 


All 


Au 


Moon 




Ailhai 


Ailhai 


Stars 


W Use ill 


Hashi 


Haslo * 


Clouds 


Spalikt 


Pashst 




Hain 


Wakit 


8shhauit 


Tohtoha 


Snow 


Maka 


Poi 


Maka 


Ire 


Tahask 


Tahauk 


Toh 


Horse 


Shikam 


Kusi 


Kusi 


Dog 


Shikainkan 


Kusi Kusi 


Kusi Kusi 


Buffalo 


Kokulli 


Musmussin 


Musmussin 


Mate Elk 


Wawakia 


Wawakia 


Winat 


Female Elk 


Taship 


Tashipka 


Winat 


Grey Bear 


Pahas 


Wapantle 




Black Bear 


Jaka 


Saka 


Analmi 


House 


Snit 


Snit 


Snit 


Gun 


Timiini 


Tainpas 


Tuilpas 


Body 


8ilaks 


Waunokshash 




Head 


Hiishus 


Tilpi 


Palka 


Arm 


Atim 


Kamkas 




Eyes 


Shilhii 


Atshash 


Atshash 


yose 


Nathnu 


Nathnu 


Nosnu 


Ears 


Matsaia 


Matsiu 




Mouth 


Him 


Era 


Am 


Teeth 


Tit 


Tit 




Hands 


Spshus 


Spap 


Alia 


Feet 


Ahwa 


Waha 


Waha 


Legs 


Wainsh 


Tama 




Mocassens 


llcapkat 


Shkam 


Shkam 


Good 


Tahr 


Skeh 


Shoeah 


Bad 


Kapshish 


Milla 


Tshailwit 


Hot 


Sakas 


Sahwaih 


Sahweah 


Cold 


Kenis 


Kasat 


Tewisha Kasat 


Far 


Waiat 


Wiat 


Wiat 


year 


Keintam 


Tsiwas 


Tsa 


High 


Tashti 


Hwaiam 


Hweami 


Low 


Ahat 


Smite 


Niti 


White 


Naihaih 


Koik 


Clash 


Black 


Sunuhsimuh 


Tshimuk 


Tsimnk 


Bed 


8cpilp 


Sutsha 


Sutsa ' 


Here 


Kiiia 


Tshna 


Stshiuak 


There 


Kuna 


Kuna 


Skone 


Where ? 


Minn? 


Mina? 


Mam 


When? 


Mana? 


Mun? 


Mun? 


What? 


Mish? 


Mish? 


Mish? 


frhy? 


Manama? 


Maui? 




Who? 


Ishi? 


Ski'u? 


Skiu? 


Which? 


Ma? 


Mam? 




How much? 


Mas? 


Milh? 


Milh? 


So much 


Kala 


Kulk 


Skulk 


How far? 


Miwail? 


Maal? 




So far 


Kewail 


Kwal 
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I8U. 


Shaiiaptax. 


Wallawalla. 


Kliketat. 


long '{ 


Mahac? 


Maalh 




^0 


Kohae 


Kwalk 






Ki 


Tshi 


Tshi 




Joh 


Kwa 


Skwa 




Su 


8ii 


Suk 




Sui 


Sui 


8uik 


le , it 


Ipi 


Ipiu 


Pink 




Nun 


Nama 


Nemak 




Ima 


Ena 


Imak 




Ema 


Ema 


Pamak 


» 


Kiisha 


Winasha 


Winasha 


c 


Hakosha 


lloksha 




If 


Heislia 


Nu 


Nu 


tk 


Tseksa 


Siniwasa 


Sinawasa 


(lik 


Wenasa 


Wliiashash 




ad 


WaHaslia 


Wasaaha 


Wasasha 


a 


Wi lisha 


Kwatashak 




'ink 


Makosha 


Matshushask 




nep 


Piiiimikslia 


Pinusha 




(ike 


Waksa 


TahBhisask 


Tahshasha 


ve 


Watanisha 


Tkeshask 


Tkehsha 


ke 


Paalsa 


Apalashask 




10 fV 


Lukuasa 


Ashakuashash 


Shukuasha 


rget 


Titolasha 


Blakshash 




ve 


luisha 


Nishamash 




ize 


Iiipittha 


kShutshasb 


Wanapsha 


r cold 


Iswaisa 


Sweashasli 


Iswaiska 


' sick 


Komaisa 


Painshash 


Painsha 


mt 


Tukuliksa 


Salaitisas • 


Nistewasa 


» 


Mishamifiha 


Tshishk^jhash 


Tshigka 


eal 


Pakwasha 


Pakwasbash 


Pakwasha 



Note 2. 

;Sf alonp: with the paper on the Ethnology of Kussian America, 
he dovclopinent of a communication laid before the Meeting of the 
h Association for the Advancement of Science at York in the 
>U8 September, to the effect that the "line of demarcation drawn 
iTcen the Eskimo and the Indian races of America was far too 
id ami trenchant"; wherein it was stated. — 

That the true affinities of the Chipewyan were with the Kadiak, 
ishka, Kenay and Sitka forms of speech. — 

That the Ugalents (L'p^yalyacbmutsi of Resanoff), although sepa- 
from the neigbouring Eskimot ongues so as to cause the appearance 
discontinuity in the Eskimo area could, when we dealt with the 
ik, Unalasbka, Kenay, and Sitka vocabularies as the represen- 
ts of a single language be shown to be Eskimo. — 
That affinities of a, more general kind were to be found even 
n- southward". 

'. That the Atna of Mackenzie was the Noosdalum, and the Friendly 
pe vocabulary the Billechoola, of Mr Tolmie. 

ansactions of the Sections p. 78. — On the Southern Limits of the 
10 face in America, 



ON THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF RUSSIAN 
AMERICA. 

RKAl) 

BEFORE THR ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
19th fkbuuauy 1845. 



The paper submitted to the Society is upon the Ethno- 
graphy of Russian America. For a variety of reasons, the 
tribes in these parts are of paramount importance. Inhabit- 
ing the most north-western extremity of America on the coast 
of Behring's Straits, they are divided from Asia only by 
that channel, so that of all the nations of the New World 
they are most in contact with those of the Old. This cir- 
cumstance alone puts them prominently forward in ethno- 
logy; since the primd facie theory, as to the population of 
America, must certainly be in favour of the passage having 
taken place through Behring's Stnaits. 

The limits of the Russian possessions in America, or of 
the geographical area which we are considering, are not very 
definitely determined: at least, the line of demarcation is, 
in a great degree, a political rather than a natural one. 
From Mount St Elias to the southernmost extremity of Prince 
of Wales Island, the territory in question consists of a strip 
of sea-coast, and islands, with the British possessions of 
New Norfolk and New Hanover at the back; whilst from 
Mount St Elias northward, as far as the Arctic Sea, the 
line of division is imaginary, coinciding with the 141® W. 
long. It can scarcely be expected, that a frontier so deter- 
mined can coincide with any important divisions, either in 
physical or ethnographical geography. Still the area in ques- 
tion is a convenient one. 

Considering the remote situation of these extensive and 
inhospitable tracts, the knowledge we possess of them is 
creditable to the govornment of Russia. From the time of 
Behring downward, the coasts have been accurately des- 
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ibed; whilst the communications of the officials of the Russian 
merican Company exhibit far more than an average amount 

intelligence. For such portions of the present paper as 
e not purely philological, the author has drawn upon Baer's 
atistische und Ethnographische Nachrichten, &c. Of a Rus- 
an settlement in New California, although American, no 
)tice is taken. On the other hand , a nation inhabiting the 
Ltreme promontory of Asia (the Tshuktshi) are, for reasons 
lat will make themselves apparent, dealt with as American, 
n the southern extremity of Russian America, the native 
ibes are known to their neighbours of New Caledonia, the 
regon country, and to the Hudson's Bay Company, under 
le names of Colooches, Tunghaases, Atnas, Coltshanies, 
galentses, Konagis, Cadiacks, Tchugatches, and Kenays. 
or the north, and the shores of the Arctic Sea, they are 
ealt with (and that truly) as members of the great Esquimaux 
imily. Further investigation multiplies the names of these 
ibes, so that we hear of Inkalites, inkulukhlaites, Kiyataig- 
lutis, Agolegmutes, Pashtolegmutis, Magmutis, &c. &c. To 
lese divisions may be added the different varieties of the 
atives of fhe Aleutian islands. In the classification of these 
omerous tribes, it is considered that much remains to bo 
one. 

For the tribes on the shore of the Northern Ocean, and 
)r the parts immediately south of Behring'e Straits, the go- 
eral character, both physical and moral, seems to be Ls- 
uimaux. The enormous line of coast over which this na- 
ion is extended has long been known. The language and 
lanners of Greenland have been known to us since the 
imes of the earliest Danish missionaries; so that details, both 
ihysical and moral , of no savages are better understood than 
hose of the Greenlanders. With this knowledge, it is easy 
trace the extension of the race. The shores of Hudson's 
Jay are inhabited by the same stock. So also is the coast 
f Labrador. The three forms of speech are but dialects 
i one language: a fact that has long been known. Hence 
be Esquimaux and Greenlanders have long been recognised 
8 identical. From Hudson's Bay, northward and westward, 
he whole line of seacoast, as far as Mackenzie's River, is 
Esquimaux ; and that with but little variety of type ; either 
n physical conformation, manners, or language. The in- 
erpreter to Captain Franklin was an Esquimaux from Hud- 
on's Bay , yet ho had no difficulty in understanding the dia- 
3Ct8 west of Mackenzie's River, 1370 \\r. Long. (See Ar- 
hwologica Amencana, ii. 11.) Three degrees westward, how- 
ver, a change in the Esquimaux characteristics takes place; 
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although the inhabitants of the Quarters in question by no 
means cease to be Esquimaux. The tribes already noticed 
may be called the Eastern, those about to be mentioned the 
Western Esquimaux. The dividing line is fixed by Captain 
Franklin at 14C W. long. The tribes on each side ot this 
line have at first a great difficulty in understanding each other. 
Mow the line between the subdivisions of the Esquimaux 
language coincides very nearly with the boundary line of 
Russian America. (Jence the ethnography of that territory 
begins with the Western Esquimaux. 

It is no refinement to state, that, with the Western Es- 
quimaux, we find a change in the social and moral type, 
exhibiting itself in a greater appreciation of the articles of 
civilized life, both as means ot home use, and as instra- 
ments of commercial barter. They resort annually to the 
eastern boundary, and exchange articles of Russian manu- 
facture of seals-skins, oil, and furs. This intercourse is of 
late date. — Archceologia Americana, ii., 11. 

To Kotzebue's Sound and Behring's Straits the same race, 
with similar characters, is continued. Of Behring's Straits 
it occupies both sides, the Asiatic as well as the' American. 
From Behring's Straits to the Peninsula of Aliaska, and 
from thence to Cook's Inlet (or Kenay Bay^ , every thing is 
unequivocally Esquimaux, and has long oeen recognized 
as such. 

That a statement lately made was no refinement, may be 
proved from the third chapter of Baer's work , where he de- 
termines the character of the Esquimaux trade, and gives 
it as a measure of the intercourse between Asia and Ame- 
rica. It seems referable to two centres, viz., the parts aboat 
Behring's Straits, and the parts about Cook's Inlet. For 
the first, the market extends from Icy Cape to the Promon- 
tory of Aliaska, and has for its stations the islands of Behr- 
ing's Straits. The second district comprises the Aleutian 
islands, Cadiack, and the line of the sea-coast as far south 
as Queen Charlotte's Island. Now, whatever may be the 
amount of Russian civilization, in determining some of the 
characteristics of the Western Esquimaux, it is certain that 
the tribes of that race now inhabiting Asia, were occupants 
of their present localities, anterior to the Russian Conquest 
of Kamshatka. 

A second deviation from the Esquimaux type, we find in 
the island Cadiack, and the coast of the continent opposite. 
The early Russian discoverers speak of a continual warfare 
between opposing tribes of the same stock; whilst another 
tribe, the Inkalite, is said to uphold itself bravely against 
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the more numerous nation of the Kuskokwims. As a general 
rale, warfare, except as a defence against tribes of a dif- 
ferent race , is as foreign to the typical Esquimaux of Green- 
land as to the Laplander of Europe. 

Measured by another test, and that of the psychological 
sort (viz., the capacity for religious instruction) , the Western 
Esquimaux coincides with the Esquimaux of Greenland. With 
the exception, perhaps, of the Megro, the race, in general, 
is the most docile in respect to the influences of Christianity. 
The religious history of extreme points of the Aleutian Is- 
lands and Greenland verifies this statement. 

The extent to which a mixed breed has been propagated 
under the government of Russia, may be collected from the 
following tables. In New Archangel the population is as 
follows : — 

Europeans, 406 

Creoles or half-breeds , 307 

Aleutians, 134 

In the remaining part of the territory it is as follows : — 

Europeans, 246 

Half-breeds , 684 

Natives, 8882 

Of places of trust in New Archangel, a very large pro- 
portion is held by Half-breeds. We find them as overseers, 
police-officers, clerks, watchmakers, medical students. 

Such seem the most remarkable points connected with the 
Russian Esquimaux in general. They are few in number, 
because it is the plan of the writer not so much to exhibit 
the whole details of the race to which they belong, as to 
put forward prominenftly such characteristics as are differen- 
tial to them and the Esquimaux of Greenland and Labrador. 

It is now proper to give a brief notice of the more im- 
portant tribes, these being mentioned separately. 

1 . The Tshuktshi, — This is the name of the Esquimaux of 
Asia. It is generally accompanied by the epithet sedentan/y 
BO that we speak of these people as the sedentary or settled 
Tshuktshi. This distinguishes them from the so-called Rein- 
deer Tshuktshi f a tribe of the Koriak family. For either one 
or the other of these tribes the name of Tshuktshi should be 
abolished. It is my impression that the differences between 
the Esquimo of Asia and America do not represent more 
than a few centuries of separation. 

2. The Kuskokwim. — This tribe, which occupies the banks 
of the river from which it takes its name, may stand as 
the representative for the tribes between Cape Rodney and 
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the Peninsula of Aliaska. Its numbers are estimated at 
upwards of 7000. Transitional in character to the tribes of 
the coast and interior, its manners coincide with its geo- 
graphical position. In the use of certain so-called omamenU^ 
it agrees with the other Esquimaux tribes; as it agrees with 
the Ksouimaux and Finn tribes in the use of the sweating- 
bath. The Kuskoquimers count distance by the number of 
nights requisite for the journey. Of the constellation they 
have a detailed knowledge, founded upon observations. The 
most prominent of their institutions is the K(Mm; a building 
found in every village, erected like an amphitheatre, capable 
of containing all the males of the place, and which, over 
and above many peculiar domestic purposes connected with 
its erection, serves as a council-hall for the males of the 
population. 

3. The Tshugalsh. — Natives of Prince William's Sound, 
and closely allied to the islanders of Cadiack, with whom 
they agree in language. Their historical traditions are, that 
they came from the coast, and from the north; their mytho- 
logical ones, that they are descended from the Dog. 

These three divisions are not only indubitably Esquimaux, 
but have also been recognised as such. 

Those that follow are generally referred to another ethno- 
logical group. In the parts about Cook's Inlet (Bay of Ke- 
nay) and Mount St Elias, a second race is said to make 
its appearance, and this is generally separated from the Es- 
quimaux by a broad line of demarcation. It is called the 
Kolooch race or family, and is generally placed in contrast 
with the Esquimaux. Isolated tribes akin to the Kolooches, 
and worthy of special notice , are the following : — 

1. The Ugalyachmusii or Ugalentses, consisting of about 
38 families. — They change their localities with 5ie season, 
and are Kolooch in manners and conformation. Living 
around Mount St. Elias they are frontier tribes to the Tshu- 
gatshes. 

2. The Kenays, inhabiting the coast of Cook's Inlet, 460 
families strong. — Historically, they assert that their origin 
is from the hills of the interior, from whence they descen- 
ded coastward. Their mythological and ultimate origin is 
from the raven ^ connected with which they have a complex 
cosmogony. Descent from the raven ^ or descent from the 
dog, is considered, for these tribes we are speaking of, as 
an instrument in ethnological criticism. Like the Ugalentses, 
tliey are in contact with Tshuffatsh Esquimaux. 

3. The AtnaJts^ dwelling on tlie Copper River, 60 families 
strong, hunters of rein-deer, and workers in iron as well 
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as copper. — They coincide with the typical Kolooches in 
burning their dead, in ascribing the origin of their race to 
the raven, and in most other particulars. 

These three tribes are unequivocally connected closely 
with each other, and with the other members of the Kolooch 
group. The position of the following is less definite: — 

\. TJie Kolshani, — These represent the natives of the in- 
terior. They fall into two divisions, whereof the nearer can 
make itself intelligible to the Atnas and Kenays. The more 
distant one is savage, inhospitable, unintelligible. Canni- 
balism is one of their real or accredited characteristics. 

2. The Inchulukhlaites^ dwelling on the Chulitna River. — 
They are stated to be akin to the Magimuts, who are allied 
with, 

3. The Inkalites. — In one village alone they are 700 strong. 
Their language is said to be a mixture of the Kenay, Una- 
lashkan, and Atna. 

It is hoped that the true character of the ethnological dif- 
ficulty involved in the classifications of the tribes enumera- 
ted, along with several others in the same territory, has 
suggested itself to the mind of the reader: viz. the position 
of the undetermined tribes, and the relations of the Esqui- 
maux and the Kolooch groups to each other. These pro- 
blems seem capable of being solved by means of the evi- 
dence of languages. Previous, however, to the enumeration 
of our data upon this point, it must be observed, that mem- 
bers of a third ethnographical division, in all probability, 
form part of the native population of Russian America. From 
the Lake Athabasca, as a centre, to the Atlantic on one 
hand, and to the Pacific on the other, languages of this 
group are spoken; so that the Athabascan area in its ex- 
tension from east to west, is second only to the Esquimaux. 
Now both the Kolooch and Esquimaux languages have fun- 
damental affinities with the Athabascan, and vice versa; whilst 
it is generally the case in Ethnology, that two languages 
radically connected with a third , are also radically connected 
with each other. With this premise , we may enumerate in 
detail, our data in the way of philology. This method will 
introduce new names and new localities , since we have often 
vocabularies where we have nothing else besides. 

1 . Beechei/s Esquimaux. — The most northern specimen of 
the western Esquimaux. Spoken in Kotzebue's Sound. 

2. The Aglimut vocabulary of the Altas Ethnographique. 

3. The Esquimaux of the Island of St Lawrence. — Ibid, 

4. The Asiatic Esquimaux of the Tshuktshi of Tshuktshi- 
No88. Klaproth's Asia Polyglotta. 
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5. The Asiatic Esquimaux of the Tshaktshi of the moatb 
of the river Anadyr. — Ibid, 

6. The Esquimo of Norton Sound. — Cook's Voyages, 

7. The Kuskokwimer vocabulary of Baer's Beitrage. 

8. A vocabulary of the Island of Nuniwock in the Atlis 
Ethnographique . is unequivocally Esquimo. So also are the 
dialects of the Peninsula of Aliaska. Having seen^ however, 
no vocabulary , I am unable to state whether they most re- 
semble those of the Aleutian Islands , (a prolongation of its 
western extremity) , or of those of the Island Cadiack on iti 
south-eastern side. At any rate, the languages akin to the 
Cadiack y and the languages of the Aleutian g^oup, form 
separate divisions of sub-dialects. Beginning with the Aleu- 
tian class, we have the following materials: — 

9. Unalashkan vocabularies by Lisiansky, Wrangell, Re- 
sanofF, and others. 

10. The Andreanowsky Isles. — Robeck's vocabulary. — 
See Mithridates. 

There is external evidence that the language for the whole 
Aleutian group is radically one, the differences, however, 
being, as dialectal differences, remarkable. The natives of 
Atchu and Unalashka have difficulty in understanding each 
other. — Mithridates. 

11. Cadiack vocabularies by Resanoff, Lisiansky, and 
Wrangell. 

12. Tshugatshi vocabularies by Resanoff and Wrangell. 

13. The Lord's Prayer in Jakutat, by Baranoff. — Mithri- 
dates. 

Notwithstanding the statement that only 19 words out of 
1100 arc common to the Unalashkan and Cadjak, the affi- 
nity of these languages to each other, and their undoubted 
place in the Esquimaux class, has long been recognised. 

14. The Inkuluklaities, — This tribe is akin to the Magimut 
and the Inkalaite. We possess a few words of the language, 
which are sufficient to prove that although its definite place 
is undetermined, it has miscellaneous affinities to the Atna, 
Kcnay, and Esquimaux. 

15. The Ugalyachmutsi of the Mithridates. 

1 0. The Ugal^nts of Wrangell. — See Baer's Beitr^e. 
These two vocabularies represent the same language. The 
Ugalyachmutsi , although left by Resanoff as an isolated lan- 
guage, is unequivocally stated by Baer to be Kolooch. Its 
contrast with tnc Esquimaux of the Tshugatshes, has always 
been insisted on. 

17. Kenay vocabularies by Davidoff, Resanoff, Lisiansky, 
and Wrangell ; also an anonymous one from a native. Gal- 
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atio ^ in the Archseologia Americana^ ^ocs so far as to se- 
parate the Kenay even from the Kolooch language. 

18. The Atna of Wrangell. — See Baer s Beitrage. Now, 
mother Araerican language, spoken some hundred miles 
louth of the Copper River, of which we find a vocabulary 
in Sir Alexander Mackenzie's Travels, is called Aina. It 
lias no direct affinity with the present tongue. A hypothe- 
tical solution of this coincidence lies in the fact, that in the 
/Athabascan languages the root d-riy or t-n = man. That the 
Kenay call themselves Triaij or Tnaina=ineny is specially 
stated by Baer, p. 103. 

19. The Koltshany vocabulary of Wrangell. — See Baer's 
Beitrage. The tables of the work in question shew the lan- 
guage to be undoubted Kolooch. 

20. The Sitca vocabularies — numerous. Cook's Norfolk 
Sound; the Sitca of Lisiansky; the Sitca of Davidoff (see 
Archjeologia Americana) ; tlie Sitca of Wrangell. According 
to Captain Bryant, it is spoken from N. lat. 59^ to 5^ S. 
by twenty tribes. The number of individuals who speak it 
reckoned by Mr Green, an American missionary, at 6500 
— see Archseologia Americana. The standard Kolooch is 
that of Sitca or Norfolk Sound. 

21. The Tunghaase of Mr Tolmie. Of this, the most 
southern dialect of Russian America, we find a short voca- 
bulary in the Transactions of the Royal Geographical Society. 
It is truly stated to be closely allied to the Sitca. 

That there are no more than two groups required for the 
classification of the above-mentioned languages, and that 
these are the Esquimaux and the Kolooch, seems evident. 
That these groups are of no high value may be shewn. It 
is undoubtedly true, that if we only compare isolated voca- 
bularies with each other we shall find little but points of 
contrast. And we find less than might be expected even 
when we compare groups of vocabularies. 

1. The tables of Baer, exhibiting three languages for the 
Esquimaux and five for the Kolooch group, give scarcely 
half a dozen words common to the two. 

2. The table of Lisiansky, with the Unalashkan and Cadi- 
ack on the one side, and the Kenay and Sitca on the other, 
presents but little more. 

3. The earliest language with which the Ugalyatmutsi was 
compared were Esquimaux, and the contrast was insisted 
upon from the first. 

It is only when we apply what may be called the indirect 
method that the true value of the Esquimaux group becomes 
recognised. 

18 
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1. Each has affinities with the Athabascan tongues^ and 
perhaps equal affinities. 

2. Each has affinities with the Oregon languages, and each 
perhaps equally. 

3. Each has definite affinities with the languages of New 
California y and each perhaps equal ones. 

4. Each has miscellaneous affinities with all the other 
tonp^ues both of North and South America. 

These facts that connect the Esquimaux languages with 
those spoken to the south of them involve, as may be easily 
seen , a theory of much higher importance than the position 
of groups like the Kolooch. They are taken along with the 

feograpliical position of the Esquimaux race in respect to 
.sia , and point to the parts in question as the starting-points 
for the population of the New World. Upon this latter I 
can only say at present, that I find Esquimaux words in 
the following languages : — 

1. The Koriack. 

2. The Kamskadale. 

3. The Aino of the Curulian Isles, In respect to this last 
group, it is remarkable that whilst I only find two words 
(the names for house and eye) common to the Western Es- 
quimaux Vocabularies of Lisiansky and the Aino ones of 
Langgsdorf , 1 find between the latter and the Eastern Es- 
quimaux of Parry a considerable number. 

4. The Corean. 

5. The Japanese. 

This is in the way of direct evidence. The Oregon and Ko- 
looch languages have similar and equal affinities; whilst the 
Asiatic languages enumerated have themsdves affinities in 
the Old World known and recognised. 

From what has been laid before the Society, it may be 
seen of how great importance it is to determine, whether the 
languages of Kussian America pass into each other gradaallj, 
or are divided by trenchant lines of demarcation. 
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MISCEIJANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS TO 

THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF NORTH 

AMERICA. 

RKAD 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

JANUARY 24, 1845. 

The present state of American Ethnography is the excuse 
for the miscellaneous character of the following notices. What 
remains just now to be done consists chiefly in the addition 
of details to an outline already made out. Such communi- 
eatioDS, however, are mainly intended to serve as isolated 
points of evidence towards the two following statements : — 

1. That no American language has an isolated position 
when compared with the other tongues en masse, rather than 
with the languages of any particular class. 

2. That the affinity between the languages of the New 
World, as determined by their vocabularies, is not less real 
than that inferred from the analogies of their grammatical 
struclure. 

Modifications of the current doctrines, as to the value of 
certain philological groups and classifications, are involved 
in the positions given above. 

The Sitca and Kenay Languages, — That these languages 
are Esquimaux may be seen by reference to the compara- 
tive vocabularies in Lisiansky's Voyages and Baer's otati- 
Btische und Ethnographische rJachrichten, &c. 

The Ugalyachmulsi. — In the work last quoted this language 
is shown to be akin to the Kenay. It is termed Ugalenz, 
and is spoken in Russian America, near Mount St. Elias. 
It has hitherto been too much disconnected from the Esqui- 
maux group. 

The Chipewyan and Nagail. — That these were Esquimaux 
was stated by the author in the Ethnological subection of 

18» 
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the British Association at York. The Taculli is also Es- 
quimaux. The Sussee , in the present state of our knowledge, 
is best left without any absolute place. It has several mis- 
cellaneous affinities. 

The bearing of these notices is to merge the groups call- 
ed Athabascan and Kolooch in the Esauimaux. 

It has been communicated to the Ethnological Society, that 
a majority of the languages of Oregon and New Caledonia 
are akin to each other and to the Esquimaux ; a statement 
applying to about forty -five vocabularies, amongst which 
are the three following, hitherto considered as isolated: — 

1. The Friendy Village vocabulary of Mackenzie, See Tra- 
vels. — This is a dialect of the Billechoola. 

2. The Aina of Mackenzie, — This is a dialect of the Noos- 
dalum. 

3. The Salish of Duponceau, See Archseologia Americana. 
— This is the Okanagan of Mr Tolmie. See Journal of 
Geographical Society. 

The Atinenin, — In this language, as well as in two otheri- 
hereafter to be noticed (the Blackfoot and Crow), 1 have 
had, through the courtesy of Dr. Prichard, an opportunity 
of using valuable vocabularies .of Gallatin's, collected h* 
Mr Mackenzie, an agent for the American fur-compr.' 
on the Yellow-stone river; by whom also were drawn ]^ 
the shorter vocabularies, in Mr. Catlin's work on the / ' 
rican Indians, of the Mandan, Riccaree and other langn. . J. 
The table also of the Natchez language is chiefly drtwn 
from the comparative catalogues of Sir. Gallatin. That the 
MS. vocabulary of the Ahnenin represents the language nX ' 
the Fall Indians of Umfreville, and one different from tiat 
of the true Minetares (with which it has been confounded)^ 
may be seen from the following comparison. 



ENGLIiill. 


Fall-Indian of Umfreville. 


AUNENIN. 


MlHSl JC. 


eye 


nunnecsoon 


araytliya 


ishtah. 


knife 


warth 


wahata 


matsee. 


pipe 


pochouon 


einpssah 


eekeepee. 


tobacco 


clieesouon 


kitchtawan 


owpaL 


dog 


hudther 


alittah 


matriinga. 


fire 


usitter 




bMMil. 


bow 


bart 




beerahhah 


arrofr 


utcec 




eetan. 


one 


karci 




lemoisso. 


two 


neece 


uethiyau 


noopah. 


Virce 


narce 




names. 


four 


nean 


yahnayau 


topah. 
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. Fall-Indian of Uhfreville. Ahnenin. Minetabe. 

yautuno cheehoh. 

noteartuce i.... acamai. 

nesartnce chappo. 

narswartuce nopuppee. 

anharbetwartuce nowassappai. 

mettavtucc netassa peeraga. 

A^hnenin languap;e, without being at present referable 
recognized group, has numerous miscellaneous affi- 





God. 


English 


fingers. 




esis — sun. 


Ahnenin 


naha. 


ipoosh 


shayshoursh. 


Onondagos 


eniage. 


iquoddy 


saisos. 








hair. 


English 


blood. 




betamnita. 


Ahnenin 


barts. 




baat. 


Caddo 


baaho. 




pitsa — head. 


Eoglish 


hand. 




pseotan — head. 


Ahnenin 


ikickan. 




ear. 


Pawnee 


ikshecree. 




etah. 


Muskoge 


inhkke. 


ux 


heutinga. 


Catawba 


eeksapeeah. 




tbhceutik. 


Mohawk 


oochsoochta. 




shudik. 






\tix 


otOWO'^U. 


English. 


leg. 




^/ t>r V/ »» ^ m^ !.»• 


Ahnenin 


nunaha. 


^y 


ottowug. 

liadowugan. 

wehtoughh. 


Sack and Fox 


nenanah. 


usells 


Caddo 


danuna — foot. 


nsels 


wuttowwog. 


English 


man. 


e 


wittauk. 


Ahnenin 


neehato — white 




tawakeh. 




man. 


' 


towakali. 




watamahat — 




neetah. 




black? man. 




naughta. 


Tuscarora 


aineehau. 




nottali. 


Noltoway 


cniha. 




nose. 


Seneca 


ungouh. 




biisi. 


Wyandot 


aingahon. 


nkt.. 


yash. 
wutcli. 


Mohawk 


oonguich. 


usclts 


Dacota 


weetschahskta. 




mouth. 


English 


girl. 




ockya. 


Ahnenin 


wahtah. 




ohaugli. 


Dacota 


weetsheeahnah. 




heche. 


Yancton 


weetchinchano. 
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Yancfon 


weetachnong — 


Miami 


musuoh — del 




daughter. 


Illinois 


mousoah — dec 


Osage 


wetongah — 
sister. 


English 
Ahnenin 


had. 
wahuatta. 


Englisli 


wife. 


Mohawk 


walipateku. 


Ahnenin 


ctha. 


Onondagos 


wahethc. 


Kenay 


ssiuo. 


Oneida 


wahetka. 


English 


water. 


English 


good. 


Ahnenin 


nitsa. 


Ahnenin 


etah. 


Quappa 


nih. 


Caddo 


hahut — hanc 


Uche 


tsach. 




some. 


English 


sun. 


English 


mCy mine. 


Ahnenin 


esis. 


Ahtienin 


nistow. 


Algonkin 


kesis. 


Blackfoot 


niste — /. 


Choctaw 

(Ohikkasaw 

Muskogc 


hashe. 
husha. 
hahsic. 


English 
Ahnenin 
Kenay 


you. 

ahnan. 

nan. 


English 
Ahnenin 
Winebago 


rock. 
hanniko. 


English 
Ahnenin 


to-day. 
wananaki. 


eeneo. 


Mohawk 


kuhhwanteh. 


Dacota 
Yancton 


eeang. 
eeyong. 


Onondagos 


neucke. 


Mohawk 


oonoyah. 


English 


to-morrow. 


Onomlago 


onaja. 


Ahnenin 


nacah. 






Tchuktchi 


unako. 


English 


wood. 




unniok. 


Ahnenin 


boss. 


Choctaw 


onaha. 


Passamaquoddy 


apass — tree. 


English 




Abenaki 


abassi — tree. 


many. 






Ahnenin 


ukaka. 


English 


bear. 


Mohawk 


awqnayakoo. 


Ahnenin 


wussa. 


Seneca 


kawkungo. 


Quappa 

Osage 

Omahaw 


wassah. 

>vasauba. 

wassabai. 


English 
Ahnenin 
Osage 


drink. 

nabbin. 

ncbnatob. 


English 


dog. 


English 


sleep. 


Ahnenin 


ahttah. 


Ahnenin 


nuckcoots. 




hudther. 


Abenaki 


nekasi. 


Sheshatapoosh 


attung. 


Mohafvk 


yihkootos. 

agotawi. 

wanuhgoteh. 


Abenaki 
Tuscarora 


attic, 
tcheor 


Onondagos 
Seneca 


Nottoway 


cheer. 








English 


two. 


English 


elk. 


Ahnenin 


neece. 


Ahnenin 


wussea. 


Passamaquoddy 


nes. 
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niss. 


Ottawa 


niwin. 


uselis neese. 


Knistenaux 


nayo. 


nsets neesse. 


Old Algonkin 


neyoo. 


neesoh. 


Sheshalapoosh 


naou. 


nees. 


Massachusetts 


yaw. 


iieeze. 


Narragansets 


yoh. 


nass. 






three. 


Englisli 
Ahnenin 


six.^ 
ne^itukujan. 


narce. 
nasli. 
nscls nish. 


Knistenaux 


negotoahsik. 


Ojibbeway 


gotoasso. 




nigouta was- 


four. 




wois. 


ncan. 


Ottawa 


ningotowaswi. 


yahnayaii. 


Abenaki 


negndaus. 


fy newin. 


Montaug 


nacuttah. 



Blackfoot, — Of this language we have three voeabu- 
a short one by Unifreville, a short one in Mr. Cat- 
)rk, and the longer and more important one in Mr. 
I's manuscripts. The three vocabularies represent 
le language. Its affinities are miscellaneous; more 
r with the Algonkin tongues than with those of the 
ccognized groups. 





troman. 


English 


father. 


/ 


ahkeya. 


Blackfoot 


onwa. 


nkin 


ickweh. 


Seneca 


hanee. 




nqiie. 

okhqueh. 

khqeu. 


English 


husband. 


' 


Blackfoot 


ohmah. 




Esquimaux 


oemah. 


c 


acquahique. 


. 


* 




ickoc. 


English 


daughter. 




equiwa. 


Blackfoot 


netan. 




kwoyikib. 

ageyung. 

yocauaii. 


Knistenaux 


netannis. 




Ojibbeway 


nindanis. 
nedannis. 




Ottawa 


tanis. 




boy. 

sacoomahpa. 

skakkatte. 


Massachusetts 


nutannis. 


t 
a 


Narragansets 
Illinois 


nittannis. 
tab ana. 




girl. 


Sack and Fox 


tanert. 


t 


ahkaqnoin. 


Uche 


tcyunung. 




yabwachabu. 


English 


brother. 




ahild. 


Blackfoot 


nausab. 


t 


pokah. 


Passamaquoddy 


nesiwas. 


a 


bakkatte. 


Abenaki 


nitsie. 
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English 


head. 


English 


ketae. 


Blackfool 


otoquoin. 


Blackfool 


eskc. 


Old Algonkin 


oostiquan. 


Knislenaux 


askick. 


Sheshalapoosh 


stoukoan. 


Ojibbeway 


akkeek. 


Ojibbeway 


oostegwon. 


English 


shoes. 


Knislenaux 


istegwen. 


Blackfool 


atsakin. 




ustequoin. 


Mohawk 


ohtaquah. 


English 


nose. 


Seneca 


auhtoyuawo- 


Blackfool 


ukissis. 




hya. 


Mcnomeni 


oochecush. 


Nolloway 


otawgwag. 


English 


nerk. 


English 


bread. 


Blackfool 


ohkokin. 


Blackfool 


ksaquonats. 


Miami 


kwaikancli. 


Mohican 


tauquauh. 


Sack and Fox 


nekwaikaneh. 


Shawnoe 


taquanah. 


English 


hand. 


English 


spring. 


Blackfool 


okittakis. 


Blackfool 


motoe. 


Esquimaux 


iyuteeka. 


Osage 


pat on. 




tikkick— /i/i^er* 






English 
Blackfool 


leg. 
ohcat. 


English 

Blackfool 

Knislenaux 


summer. 
napoos. 
nepin. 


Ojibbeway 
Knislenaux 


okat. 
miskatc. 


Ojibbeway 


neebin. 


Sheshalapoosh 


neoscatch. 


nilfnra 


nipin. 
nipin. 
neepun. 
nipk. 


Massachusells 
Menomeni 


muhkout. 
oakauut. 


1 /KCi (<■' tt 

Sheshalapoosh 
Micmac 


English 


feet. 


Abenaki 


nipene. 


Blackfool 


oaksakah. 


Massachusells 


ncpun. 


ffyandol 


ochshcetau. 


Narragansels 


neepun. 


Mohawk 


oochsheeta. 


Mohican 


nepoon. 


Onondago 


ochsita. 


Delaware 


nipen. 


Seneca 


oochshoeta. 


Miami 


nipeenueh. 


Oneyda 


ochshcecht. 


Shawnoe 


nepeneh. 


Nolloway 


seeke — Iocs. 


Sack and Fox 


neepenweh. 


English 


bone. 


Menomeni 


neeaypeenay- 


Blackfool 


ohkinnah. 




waywah. 


Knislenaux 


oskann. 


English 


hail. 


Ojibbeway 


okun. 


Blackfool 


sahco. 


Ollawa 


okunnum. 


Knislenaux 


sasagun. 


Miami 


kanih. 


Ojibbeway 


sasaigan. 


Massachusells 


uskon. 


Sheshalapoosh 


shashaygan. 


Narragansels 


wuskan. 






Shdwnoe 


ochcunne. 


pjuglish 


fire. 


Sack and Fox 


okanoh. 


Blackfool 


esteu. 


Menomeni 


oknnum. 


Mohican 


stauw. 
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nn 



an 
mddy 



wider. 


Old Algonkin 


metiih. 


ohhkeah. 


Sheshatapoosh 


mistookooah. 


uckah. 


Massachusetts 


mehtug. 


ak. 


English 


grass. 


ice. 


Blackfoot 


mahtooyaase. 


fiacoocootah. 


Miami 


metahkotuck. 


sikkoo. 


Quappa 


montih. 


tshikuta. 








English 


leaf. 


earth. 


Blackfoot 


soyapoko. 


ksahcooro. 


Massachusetts 


wunnepog. 


askce. 


Narragansets 


wunnepog. 


alikec. 


Mohican 


wunuepok. 


aki. 


Miami 


metshipakwa. 


ackoy. 


Sack and Fox 


tatapacoan. 


ackwin. 


Menomeni 


ahneepeeoaku- 


lake. 




nah. 


oinah sckame. 

sakiegun. 
1 


English 


beaver. 


Blackfoot 


kakestakc. 


KabgieguD. 
mskaque. 


Esquimaux 


keeyeeak. 


island. 


English. 


wolf. 


Blackfoot 


mahcooya. 


mane. 


Esquimaux 


amaok. 


ininnc — water. 
iiiinneteekah — 
lake. 


Knistenaux 
Ojibbeway 


myeguD. 
mieengim. 


minncpeshu — 

island, 
ministick. 


Old Algonkin 


maygan. 
mahingan. 


Massachusetts 


muckqaoshin. 


Narragansets 


rauckquashin. 


minnis. 


Miami 


muhkwaiauch. 


minis. 






muniqu. 


English 


bird. 


meuahan. 


Blackfoot 


pakesa. 


mnauhan. 


Massachusetts 


psukses. 


menoklitpy. 


Narragansets 


peasis. 


menatey. 
menahanwch. 


English 


W- 


meenayish. 


Blackfoot 
Taculii 


ohwas. 
ogaze. 


rorA-, stone. 


Kenay 


kqnasa. 


ohcootoke. 


Cherokee 


oowaUte. 


ohhoutahk. 


Salish 


ooseh. 


tree. 


English 


goose. 


inasetis. 


Blackfoot 


emahkiya. 


metik. 


Menomeni 


mckawk. 
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English 

Elackfooi 

Nanticoke 

English 

Blackfooi 

Massachusetts 

English 

Blackfooi 

Esquimaux 

Knistenaux 
OJibbetvay 

Old Algonkin 
Sack and Fox 
Menomeni 

English 
Blackfoot 
Micmac 
Mohican 

English 

Blackfoot 

Upsaroka 

English 

Blackfoot 

Knistenaux 

Ojibbeway 

Old Algonkin 

Nanticoke 

English 

Blackfoot 

Knistenaux 

Ojibbeway 

Ottawa 

Old Jigonkin 

Pasmmaquoddtj 

JMassaehusHts 

liamigamels 

English 

Blackfoot 

Chipcwyan 



partridge. 
katokin. 
kitteawndip- 
qua. 

red, 

mohisenum. 

misqueh. 

yellow, 

ohtahko. 

toongook. 

tshongak. 

asawwow. 

ozawa. 

ojawa. 

oozao. 

ossawah. 

oashahwepyah, 

great, 
ohmohcoo. 
mcchkilk. 
makauk. 

small. 

enahcootse. 

ecat. 

strong. 

miskappe. 

mascawa. 

machecawa. 

masshkawa. 

miskiu. 

warm, 

kazetotzu. 

kichatai. 

kisopayo. 

kezhoyah. 

keshautta. 

akishattey. 

kesipetai. 

kussutan. 

kssetauwon. 

/. 

nisto. 
no. 



Knistenaux 

Ojibbeway 

Old Algonkin 

Sheshatapoosh 

Micmac 

Illinois 

Ahnenin 

English 

Blackfoot 

Knistenaux 

Ojibbeway 

Old Algonkin 

Micmac 

Illinois 

English 
Blackfoot 
Upsaroka 
Nanticoke 

English 
Blackfoot 

Knistenaux 
Onondago 

English 

Blackfoot 

Dacota 

English 

Blackfoot 

Upsaroka 

English 

Blackfoot 

Upsaroka 

English 

Blackfoot 

Knistenaux 

Ojibbeway 

Sheshatapoosh 

Illinois 

Menomeni 



English 
Blackfoot 



nitha. 

neya. 

neen, nin. 

nir. 

neele. 

nU. 

nira. 

nistow. 

thou, 

christo. 

kitha. 

keen, kin. 

kir. 

kil. 

kira. 

this, that. 
kanakha. 
kinna. 
youkanna. 

to-day. 
anookchusi- 

quoix. 
anoutch. 
neuchke. 

yesterday. 
mahtone. 
tanneehah. 

drink, 

semate. 

smimmik. 

speak. 

apooyaU. 

bidow. 

sing. 

anihkit. 

necummooD. 

nugamoo. 

nekahmoo. 

nacamohok. 

neekaumee- 

noon. 
sleep. 
okat. 
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lawk 

ndago 

eca 



. yihkootos. 
agotawi. 
wanuhgoteh. 



English 

Blackfool 

Abenaki 



kill. 

enikke. 

nenirke. 



.^he Black foot numerals, as given by Mackenzie and Uin- 
/ille , slightly diflfer. The termination in -urn runs through 
numerals of Fitz-Hugh Sound, an Oregon language. 



English. 


Blackpoot op 
Umfreville. 


Blackpoot op 
Mackenzie. 


FITZ-HUOH 

Sound. 


one 


tokescum 


sa 


nimscum. 


two 


nartokescum 


nahtoka 


malscum 


three 


nohokescum 


nahhoka 


utascum. 


four 


nesweum 


nasowe 


moozcum. 


fire 


nesittwi 


nesitto 


thikaescum. 


six 


nay 


nowwo 


kitliscum. 


seven 


kitsic 


akitsecum 


atloopooscum. 


eight 


narne.sweum 


nahnissowe 


malknaskum. 


nine 


picksee 


pakeso 


nanooskim. 


ten 


keepey 


tepo 


highio. 



I. nekty, Tifscarora] tiknee, Seneca; teghia, Oneida; de- 

lee, Nottoway; tekini. Otto. 

K noghoh, Mohican; nakha, Delaware. 

K nthsysta, Mohawk; sattou, Quappa; satta, Osage ^ Oma- 

^); sata, Oilo; sahtsha. Mine tare. 

\ tzauks, Kawitchen, lYoosdalttm. 

0. kippio, Chimmesyan. 

The Crow and Mandan Languages. — Of the important lan- 
ige of the Upsarokas or Crows the Archseologia Ameri- 
la contains only thirty words. Of the Mandan we have, 
the same work , nothing beyond the names of ten chiefs. 
Gallatin's classification these tribes are dealt with as sub- 
isions of the Minetare nation. Now the Minetare are of 
Sioux or Dacota family. 
Jetween the Mandan vocabulary of Mr. Catlin and the Crow 
labulary of Gallatin's MSB. there are the following words 
common. The affinity seems less close than it is gener- 
r stated to be: still the two languages appear to be oioux. 
is latter point may be seen in the second table. 



En<JLI8H. 


MANDAN. 


Crow. 


God 


malihoponcta 


sakahbooatta. 


sun 


nienakha 


a'hhhiza. 


moon 


esto menakha 


minnatatchc. 


stars 


h'kaka 


pkiou. 


rain 


h'kahoost 


haunali. 
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English. Mandan. 



Cbow. 



snow 


copcaze 


makkoupab — hail. 


river 


passahah 


abesu. 


day 


hampah 


maupab. 


night 


estogr 


ocbe. 


dark 


hampaheriskah 


cbippasbeka. 


light 


edayhush 


tbiesbe. 


woman 


meha 


meyakatte. 


wife 


moorse 


moab. 


chad 


sookhomaha 


bakkatte. 


girl 


sookmeha 


meyakatte. 


boy 


sooknamohk 


sbakkatte. 


head 


pan 


marsbaa. 


legs 


doka 


bucboope. 


eyes 


estume 


meisbta. 


mouth 


ea 


ea. 


nose 


pahoo 


buppa. 


face 


estah 


esa. 


ears 


nakoba 


uppa. 


hand 


onka 


buscbie. 


fingers 


onkaha 


buscbie. 


foot 


shee 


buscbe. 


hair 


hahhee 


masbeab. 


canoe 


menanko 


mabesbe. 


fish 


poll 


booab. 


bear 


mahto 


dubpitsa. 


wolf 


haratta 


cbata. 


dog 


mones waroota 


biska. 


buffalo 


ptemday 


bisba. 


elk 


omepah 


eitcbericazzse. 


deer 


mabmanacoo 


obba. 


beaver 


warrappa 


biruppe. 


shoe 


hoompab 


boompe. 


bow 


warraenoopab 


bistubeeab. 


arrow 


mabba 


abnailz. 


pipe 


ebudka 


ompsa. 


tobacco 


mannasba 


bopa. 


good 


sbushu 


itsicka. 


bad 


k'becusb 


kubbeek. 


hot 


dsasosb 


abre. 


cold 


sbineebusb 


bootsbere. 


I 


me 


be. 


thou 


ne 


de. 


he 


e 


na. 


we ^ 


noo 


bero. 


they 


conab 


mibab. 
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English. Mandan. 


Crow. 




1 


maliliannah 


aroutcat. 




2 


noinpah 


noomcat. 




3 


namary 


namenacat. 




4 


tohha 


sbopecat. 




f) 


kakhoo 


cbihbocat. 




G 


kemah 


abcaraacat. 




7 


koopah 


sappoali. 




S 


tatucka 


noompape. 




9 


mahpa 


abmuttappe. 




10 


perug 


peraknk. 




h 


God. 


Quappa 


scbobjiuka. 


H 


mahhoppencta. 


Olio 


cbeecbingai. 


fign 


mahahnah. 


Omahaw 


sbingasbinga. 


re 
in 


manhopa. 
marutoo. 


Englisb 
Mandan 


head. 
pan. 


h 


sun. 


Dacota 


pab. 


n 


mcnabka. 


Yancton 


pab. 


w 


meencajai. 


Quappa 


pabbib. 




manoh — light. 


Omahaw 


pab. 


ih 


star. 


English 


arms. 


n 


b'kaka. 


Mandan 


arda. 


a 


mihcacheh. 


Minelare 


arrougb. 




peokahhai. 


Pawnee 


beeeeru. 


IV 

re 


meecaai. 
eekali. 


Englisb 
Mandan 


leg. 
doka. 


h 


day. 


Quappa 


jaccab. 


n 


hampali criskah. 


Osage 


sagaugb. 


ago 


liaunip. 
banmpeebali. 


Englisb 
Mandan 


eyes, 
estume. 




amp a. 


Dacota 


isbta. 


m 

7V 


aungpa. 
bompaye. 
bangwai. 
oinbab. 


Yancton 
Quappa 
Otto 4rc. 


isbtab. 

inscbta. 

isbta. 


re 


mabpaib. 


Englisb 


mouUu 


ih 


woman. 


Mandan 


ea. 


n 


meba. 


Sioux passim 


ca. 


m 


wceab. 


Englisb 


nose. 


w 


waoo. 


Mandan 


paboo. 


re 


meeyai. 


Sioux passim 


pab. 




mega. 


Englisb 


face. 


ill 


child. 


Mandan 


estab. 


7t 


sookbomaba. 


Dacota 


eetai. 
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Yanclon 


cetai. 


English 


bow. 


Minelare 


etah. 


Mandan 


warraenoopal 


English 
Mandan 


ears. 
nakoha. 


Minelare 
Tuscarora 


becrahhah. 
awraw. 


Wincbago 


nahchahwali- 


English 


arrow. 




hah. 


Mandan 


mahha. 


Yanclon 


nougkopa. 


Sioux 


mong , ma. 


Osage 


naughta. 


English 


shoe. 


English 


hands. 


Mandan 


hoompah. 


Mandan 


onka. 


Dacota 


hanipa. 


Nolloway 


nunke. 


Quappa 


honpeh. 


Tuscarora 


ohehneh. 


Minelare 


opah. 


Menomeni 
Miami 


oanah. 
enahkee. 


English 
Mandan 


bad. 
k'hccush. 


English 


fingers. 


Dacota 


sheecha. 


Mandan 


onkahah. 


English 


cold. 


Onondaga 


eniage. 


Mandan 


shinoekush. 


Wyandot 


eyingia. 


Winebago 


seeneehee. 


Tchuklchi 


ainhanka. 


Sioux 


snee. 


English 


foot. 


English 


no. 


Mandan 


shee. 


Mandan 


megosh. 


Sioux 


sih. 


Tuscarora 


gwush. 


Pawnee 
Tuscarora 


ashoo. 
uhseh. 


English 
Mandan 


1. 

me. 


English 


hair. 


Dacota 


meeah. 


Mandan 


pahhco. 


Minelare 


meeee. 


Sioux 


pahec. 


Quappa 


vieh. 






Osage 


vcca. 


English 
Mandan 
Minelare 


fish. 
poh. 
boa. 


English 
Mandan 


thou. 
ne. 


Sioux 


ho, hough. 


Winebago 
Dacota 


ney. 
neeah. 


English 


beaver. 


Minelare 


nehc. 


Mandan 
Minelare 
Olio 


warappah. 
meerapa. 


English 
Mandan 


he. 
e. 


rawaiy. 


Dacota 


eeah. 


English 
Mandan 


deer. 
mahmanaco. 


English 


we. 


Yanclon 


tamindoca. 


Mandan 


noo. 






Winebago. 


neehwahkia- 


English 


house. 




wecno. 


Mandan 
loway 


ote. 
tshe. 


Onondago 


ni. 


luiistenaux 


^^noii. 
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glish 
ndan 
ige 
ahaw 


one. 

mahhannah. 
minche. 
meeachchee. 


glish 
ndan 

HX 

he 


two. 

norapah. 
nompa, noopa. 
nowah. 


glish 
ndan 
letare 


three. 

namary. 

namee. 


glish 
ndan 

HX 


four. 
tohha. 
topah, tuah. 


glish 
ndan 


five. 
kakhoo. 



Minctare 


cheehoh. 


Muskoge 


chahgkie. 


English 
Mandan 


six. 
kemah. 


Minctare 


acamai. 


English 
Mandan 
Minctare 


seven. 

koopah. 

chappo. 


English 
Mandan 


eight. 
tatucka. 


Seneca 
Mohawk 


tikkeugh. 
sohtayhhko, 


English 
Mandan 
Minctare 


ten. 

perug. 

peragas. 



The Riccaree Language. — In Baibi and in the Mithridates, 
Riccaree is stated to be a dialect of the Pawnee; but 
words are given of it: hence the evidence is inconclusive, 
ain , the term Pawnee is equivocal. There are tribes call- 
Pawnees on the river Platte, and tribes called Pawnees 
the Red river of Texas. Of the last nation we have no 
*abulary; they appear however to be diflferent from the 
it, and are Pawnees /a/iWy so called. 
Jf the Riccaree we have but one vocabulary (Catlin's North 
lerican Indians, vol. ii.); it has the following words com- 
n with the true Pawnee list of Say in the Archseologia 
lericana, vol. ii. 



English. 


Pawnee. 


RiCAKEE. 


God 


thouwahat 


tewaroohteh. 


devil 


tsaheekshkakooraiwah 


kakewaroohteh. 


sun 


shakoroo 


shakoona. 


fire 


tateetoo 


tekieeht. 


moon 


pa 


wetah. 


stars 


opeereet 


saca. 


rain 


tatsooroo 


tassou. 


snow 


tooslia 


tahhau. 


day 


shakoorooeeshairet 


shacona. 


night 


eeraishnaitee 


eenahgt. 


light 


shusheegat 


shakoonah. 


dark 


eeraishuaite 


tekatistat. 


hot 


toueetstoo 


towarist. 


cold 


taipeechee 


teepse. 
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En-gltsu 


Pawxee. 


RiCAREE. 


yes 


nawa 


neecoola. 


no 


kakce 


kaka. 


Itear 


koorookHh 


keahya. 


dog 


ashakish 


bobtcb. 


bow 


teeraj^ish 


nacbe. 


arrow 


lookshoo 


noecbo. 


hul 


akkaroo 


acarc. 


woman 


tsapat 


8ap«it. 


boy 


pooshkee 


weeiiatcb. 


girl 


tchoraksh 


soonabtcb. 


child 


peeron 


pora. 


head 


paksbu 


paligb. 


ears 


atkaroo 


tickokite. 


eyes 


koerookoo 


cbeerp.ccoo. 


hair 


oshu 


pabi. 


hand 


ikshecrce 


tcbonare. 


fingers 


haspeet 


parick. 


foot 


aslioo 


abgb. 


canoe 


lakohoroo 


labkeeboon. 


river 


kaUo^sli 


sabonneo. 


I 


ta 


nanto. 


1 


askoo 


asco. 


2 


peetkoo 


pitco. 


3 


touweet 


tow wit. 


4 


slikeetish 


tcbeetisb. 


5 


shccooksh 


tcbeetisboo. 


6 


sheckshabish 


tcbcotisbpis. 


7 


peetkoosheeshabisli 


totcbapis. 


8 


touweelsbabish 


tocbapiswon. 


9 


looksbeereewa 


totcbapisnabbenewon, 


10 


looksheerce 


naben. 


20 


petouoo 


wetab. 


30 


luksbeeroewetouoo 


sab wee. 


100 


sbeekookshtaroo 


sbontan. 



The special affinities of the Ricoaree are not very dccidod 
It is anything rather than an isolated language, and will 
probably, be definitely placed when we obtain vocabularie 
of the Indian languages of Texas. 



English 


evil spirit. 


Caddo 


sake. 


Riccaree 


kakewaroobtcb. 


Salish 


skokoleel. 


Catawba 


yahwerojeh. 


Delaware 


gisbukb. 






Mohican 


kcsogb. 


English 


sun. 


Esgttimaux 


sukkenuk. 


Riccaree 


sbakoona. 


Tchuktchi 


sbekenak. 
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slurs. 


Choctaw 


eebuk. 


saca. 


Chiccasaw 


skoboch. 


tsokas. 


English 


eye. 


night. 


Riccaree 


cheereeco. 


enaght. 


Tuscarora 


ookawreh. 


/.r ooriooak. 


Esquimaux 


corruka. 


iinjuk. 
tsctls nukon. 


English 
Riccaree 


fool. 
ahgh. 


dark 


Choclaw 


iya. 


tckatistat. 


Chiccasaw 


caya. 


t(*gg — w*f//'^- 


English 


arms. 


toowa — ni(jhl. 


Riccaree 


arrai. 


tewhgarlars. 


Mandan 


arda. 


tetincalas. 


Tuscarora 


orungjai. 


snow. 

tahliaii. 

towat. 

kowa. 

staliae. 


English 


hear. 


Riccaree 


keahya. 


Seneca 


yucwy. 


Tchuklchi 


kainga. 


fire. 


English 


shoes. 


Riccaree 


hooche 


tokieeht. 
iS yotecka. 


Sioux 


hongha. 


tako. 


English 


arrow. 


takgak. 


Riccaree 


neeche. 


taze. 


Choclaw 


oski noki. 


cold. 


Chiccasaw 


nucka. 


tecpse. 


English 


hut. 


tsanips. 


Riccaree 


acane. 




Mohawk 


canuchsha. 


had 
kah. 

k'hccush. 
sheecha. 


(hiondago 


ganschsajc. 


Oneida 


kaunoughsau, 


Tuscarora 


yaukuhnugh. 




English 


canoe. 


boy. 


Riccaree 


lahkeehoon. 


wecnatch. 


Taculli 


allachee. 


aqneianha. 


Salish 


Hlea'yh. 


tx einyook. 




oeneck — son. 


English 


yes. 


yungh. 


Riccaree 


neecoola. 




Adaize 


ct)la. 


hcad^ hair. 






pahgh, pahi. 


English 


no. 


pall, pan. 


Riccaree 


kaka. 


Hsells puhkuk. 


Chelimacha 


kahie. 
19 
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Algonkm 
Kenay 


kah. 
kukol. 


Onondayo 
Seneca 


skata. 
skaut. 


English 
Riccuree 


nanto. 


English 
Riccuree 


two. 
pitco. 


Algonkin 


nccn. 


Cuddo 


behit. 


English 
Riccuree 


you, 
kaghon. 


English 
Riccuree 


four. 
tcheetish. 


Algonkin 


keen. 


Atlacapa 


tsets. 


English 
Riccuree 


one. 
asco. 


English 
Riccuree 


Oiirty. 
sahwce. 


Wyandot 


scat. 


Cherokee 


tsawaskaw. 


Mohuwk 


huskat. 







The Creek and Choctaw Languages. — That the question 
to the affinity between the Creek and the Choctaw lang 
ges is a question of classification rather than of fact, n 
be seen from the Archaologia Americana, vol. ii. p. 4 
where it is shown that out of six hundred words, nim 
seven are common to the two languages. 

The Caddo. — That this language has affinities with 
Mohawk, Seneca, and the Iroquois tongues in ffeneral, « 
that it has words common to the Muskoge, the Catawba, 
Pawnee , and the Cherokee languages may be seen from 
tables of the Archajologia Americana. The illustrations h< 
ever of these languages are to be drawn from a knowlec 
of the dialects of Texas and the Oregon districts, tracts 
country whereon our information is preeminently insufficie 

The Natchez. — This language has the following miscci 
neous affinities, insufficient to give it a place in any d< 
nite group, but sufficient to show that it is anything rati 
than an isolated language. 



English 


mun. 


English 


girl. 


Natchez 


tomkuhpena. 


Natchez 


hoblenoo. 


Cochimi 


tamma. 


Noosdalum 


islanie. 


St. A'uHer 


tamma. 


Squallyamish 


islanie. 


Loretto 


taninia. 


A'anutchen 


islanie. 


St. Borgiu 


tania. 


English 


head. 


Othomi 


dame. 


Natchez 


tomme apoo. 


Shuhaptan 


hania. 


Dacota 


pah. 


English 


woman. 


Yuncton 


pah. 


Natchez 


tamahl. 


Quappa 


pahih. 


Huasteca 


tomol. 


Omatiaw 


pah. 
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hnir 

etene. 

(Iziiii. 



n 


eye. 

oktool. 

iklitelolotli. 


ll 


nose. 
sliamats. 


Yl 


zain. 


ll 
hi 


mouth 
liecho. 
cbi. 
cbi. 


b 

r 

iiah 
n 


tooth 

int. 

tinti. 

tontli — lip. 

tenita. 


ll 

onio 
hen 
htm 


moon. 
kwasip. 
tatsoopai. 
qnassin — stars. 
qnassin — stars. 


ll 

r 

otiio 
cou 


stfir, 
tookul. 
tatcbbuanilli. 
tukyclia na- 

puclia. 
tsokas. 


h 
cou 


river. 

wol. 

vo — ' lake, 

emalh. 


h 

r 

n CapiS' 
1 


hill. 

kwoyakoopscl. 

kalmi. 


/ 
n 


kftb. 

kbyaykali. 

haiaca. 



maize. 

bokko. 

ocasuck. 



Englisb 

Natchez 

Choctaw 

Chikkasnw 

Muskoge 

English 
Natchez 
Alfjonkin 

English 

Natchez 

Winebago 

Quappa 

Muskoge 

Caddo 

English 
Natchev 
Uche 

English 
Natchez 
Chimmesyan 

Jtiiketat 

Shahaptan 

Mohawk 

Seneca 

Oneida 

Nottoway 

Yancton 

English 

Natchez 

Shahaptan 

Attacapa 

Old Angonkin 

Delaware 

Shanmoe 

English 
Natchez 
Narragansets 
Long Island 

English 
Natchez 
Mohawk 



tree. 

tshoo. 

itto. 

itta. 

ittah. 

flesh. 

wintsc. 

wioss. 

deer. 

tza. 

tcha. 

tab. 

itzo. 

(lab. 

bu/falo. 
wastanein. 
wctenenvncne- 
kah. 

fish, 

henn. 

hone knstamo- 

ane — -salmon. 
tkinnat. 
tkinnat. 
keynnk. 
kenyuck. 
kunjoon. 
kaintn. 
hohung. 

white. 

haliap. 

hipi. 

cobb. 

wabi. 

wape. 

opee. 

black. 
tsokokop. 
suckesu. 
shickayo. 

bad. 

wattaks. 
wahhateknh. 
\9* 
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Onondago 
Oneida 

English 
NaU'hez 
Kliketal 
Shahaptan 

English 
Natchez 
Muskoge 
Aliacapa 

English 
Natchez 
Adaize 
Chetimacha 

English 
Natchez 
Kliketal 

English 
Natchez 
iPucvta 
Yanctuu 

English 
Natchez 
Choctatr 
Chikkasan* 

English 
Natchez 
Pa fence 

English 

Natchez 

Pacota 

Yancton 

Quappa 

Osage 

thnahair 

Minetare 

English 
Natchez 
Chetimacha 

Euglisli 
Natchez 



wahethe. 
wahetka. 

cold, 

tzitakopana. 
tsoisah. 
tsoisah. 

hot. 

wahiloohio. 
hahiye. 
alliu. 

/. 

tukehah. 
hicatuck. 
uticheca. 

thou. 

ukkeliah. 

yuke. 

arm. 
ish. 
ishto. 
istu. 

blowt. 
itsh. 
issish. 
issish. 

tonm. 
wait, 
kwat. 

hOUSCy 

hahit 

tea. 

teepee. 

tih. 

tiah. 

tee. 

attee. 

friend, 

ketauesuh — my. 
kcta. 

U.at. 
kwagtolt. 



Chimmesyan 
Caddo 

English 

Natchez 

Chimmesyan 

Ttaoquatch 

Muskoge 

Choctaw 

English 

Natchez 

Noitsdatum 

Squatlyamish 

Poconchi 

Yancton 

English 
Natchez 
Chetimacha 
Attacapa 



waigh — /wd 
liangh. 

sky. 

nasookta. 

suchah. 

naaso. 

sootali. 

shutik. 

sun. 

wah. 

kokweh. 

thlokwahl. 

quih. 

oouee. 

night. 

toowa. 

timan. 



English 


summer. 


Natchez 


amehika. 


Billechoola 


awmilk. 


English 


winter. 


Natchez 


kwishitsheU 




kop. 


Mohawk 


koosilkhnhhi 




gheh. 


Oneida 


koashlakke. 


Tuscarora. 


koosehhca. 


Nottotray 


goshera. 


English 


thunder. 


Natchez 


pooloopooloo 




lunlah. 


Chimmesyan 


killapilleip. 


English 


snow. 


Natchez 


kowa. 


Piilechoola 


kai. 


English 


sea. 


Natchez 


kootshel. 


St. Diego 


khasilk. 


Choctaw 


okhuttah. 



English 
Natchez 
Uche 



(tear. 

tsokohp. 

ptsaka. 
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ish 
lez 


snake, 
wollah. 


English 
Natchez 


run, 
kwalneskook. 


maux 


malligooak. 


Shahaptan 


willnikit. 


is^ 
\ez 

trora 


bird, 

shankolt. 
pscnna. 
tshenu. 


English 
Natchez 
Choctaw 


kill, 

appawe. 

uhbe. 


i»h 
lez 
one 


cat, 

kimposko. 

humbiischa. 


English 
Natchez 
Adaize, 


vmlk, 

naktik. 

enacoot. 



ie Uchc^ Adaize, &c. — See Archaeologia Americana, vol. 
•. 30*5. For these languages, tables similar to those of 
Natchez have been drawn up, which indicate similar af- 
les. The same can be done for the Chetimacha and 
capa. 

'jv Californian Languages, — The dialects of this district 
I no exception to the statements as to the unity of the 
rican languages. In the Journal of the Geographical 
ety (part 2. vol. ii.) we find seven vocabularies for these 
3. Between the language of the diocese of San Juan 
istrano and that of San Gabriel, the affinity is palpable, 
traces of a regular letter change are exhibited, viz. 
I / to r; 

San Gabbikl 
rnuarr. 
paara. 
II n gun. 

jtween the remaining vocabularies, the resemblance by 
Qeans lies on the surface; still it is unquestionable. To 
3 data for New California may be added the Severnow 
Bodega vocabularies in Baer's Beitrdge &c. These two 
to carry our comparison no further, have, amongst 
rs, the following terms in common with the Esquimaux 
ues: 



English. Sa.s Juan Capis«'RANo. 
moon mi oil 

water pal 

salt cnojol 



ish 


white. 


English 


beard. 


mow 


kalle. 


Bodega 


ymmy. 


imaux 


kowdlook, kow- 


Esquimaux 


oomicli. 




look. 


English 


sky. 


ish 


hand. 


Severnow 


kalu. 


9^ 


talu. 


Cadeack 


kilik. 


imaux 


tadlock, dallrk 


English 


moon. 




— arm. 


Severnow 


kalazha. 






Kenay 


golsbagi 
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English 


water. 


English 


night. 


Severnow 


aka. 


Bodega 


kajl. 


Bodega 


duka. 


Ugalyachmutsc 


khatl. 


Ugulyachmutsc 


kai. 


English 


star. 


English 
Severnow 


ice. 


Severnow 


karnau. 


tnlash. 


Greenland 


kaumeh — moon. 


Ugalyachmutsc 


thlcsh. 


. English 


head. 


Bodega 


kulla. 


St. Barbara 


nucchu. 


Fox Island. 


klakh. 


Greenland 


niackoa. 


English 


day. 


English 


winter. 


Severnow 


ma<lzhu. 


Severnow 


komua. 


Cadcack 


matsiak — snn. 


Tchuktchi 


ukiumi. 



The concluding notices are upon languages which have 
already been placed , but concerning which fresh evidence is 
neither superfluous nor misplaced. 

Sacks and Foxes. — Cumulative to evidence already current 
as to the tribes of the Sacks and Foxes belonging to the 
Algonkin stock, it may be stated that a few words collected 
by the author from the Sack chief lately in London were 
Algonkin. 

The Ojibbeways, — A fuller vocabulary, taken from the mouth 
of the interpreters of the Ojibbeway Indians lately exhibit- 
ed, identifies their language with that represented by the 
vocabularies of Long, Carver, and Mackenzie. 

The loway. — Of the loway Indians, Mr. Gallatin, in 1836, 
writes as follows : — *^They are said , though the fact is not 
^^ fully ascertained, to speak the same dialect,'' /. e. with the 
Ottoes. Again, he writes, *^We have not that [the voca- 
**bulary] of the loways, but nineteen words supplied by Go- 
*^vernor Cass seem to leave no doubt of its identity with the 
^•Ottoes." — Archa^olog. Afner. ii. 127, 128. Cass's vocabulary 
is printed in p. 377. 

In 1843, however, a book was published in the loway 
language, bearing the following title page, "An Elementary 
"Book of the loway Language, with an English Translation, 
"by Wm. Hamilton and S. M. Irvine, under the direction 
"of the B. F. Miss; of the Presbyterian Church: J. B Roy, 
"Interpreter; loway and Sac Mission Press, Indian Territory, 
1843." In this book the orthographical principles are by 
no means unexceptionable ; they have the merit nowever of 
expressing simple single sounds by simple single letters; thus 
i; = the a in fall; .T = the u in (id/; c = the ch in chest; f= 
(h; (jz=ing; j = sh. Q however is preserved as a double 
sound = qu. From this alphabet it is inferred that the lo- 
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way language possesses the rare sound of the English 1h, 
With the work in question I was favoured by Mr. Catlin. 

Now it is only necessary to pick out from this little work 
the words selected by Balbi in his Atlas Ethnographique, 
and to compare them with the corresponding terms as given 
by the same author for the Sioux, the Winebago, the Otto, 
the Konza, the Omahaw, the Minetare, and the Osage lan- 
guages, to be convinced the loway language belongs to the 
same class, coinciding more especially with the Otto. 



English 


head. 


Otto 


si. 


loway 


nanthu. 


Konza 


sill. 


Winebago 


nalisso. 


Omahaw 


si. 


Otto 


naso. 


Minetare 


itsi. 


Minetare 


antu. 


Osage 


see. 


English 


nose. 


English 


tongue. 


loway 


pa. 


loway 


rajtliae. 


Sioux 


paso. 


Otto 


rezc. 


Winebago 


pah. 


Sioux 


tshedzhi. 


Olio 


peso. 


Konza 


yeezah. 


Konza 


pah. 


Minetare 


theysi. 


Omahaw 


pah. 




. 


Minetare 


apah. 


English 


teeth. 


Sioux 


pah — head. 


loway 


he. 


Omahaw 


i)ah — head. 


Sioux 


hi. 


Enj^lish 


X 

mouth. 


Winebago 
Otto 


hi. 
hi. 


loway 


e. 


Konza 


hill. 


Sioux 


ei. 


Omahaw 


ei. 


Winebago 


i. 


Minetare 


ii. 


Otto 


i. 






Konza 


yih , ih. 


English 


lire. 


Minetare 


iiiptshappah. 


loway 


pajchoe. 


Omahaw 


ihah. 


Sioux 


peta. 


Osage 


ehaugli. 


Winebago 


pytshi. 


English 

loway 

Sioux 


hand. 

nawaj. 

nape. 


Otlo 

Omahaw 

Osage 


pede. 
pede. 
pajah. 


Winebago 


nahpon. 


English 


water. 


Otto 


naue. 


loway 


ne. 


Omahaw 


nombe. 


Sioux 


mini. 


Osage 


nomba. 


Winebago 


uinah, nih. 


English 


feet. 


Otto 


ni. 


loway 


tlio. 


Omakaw 


ni. 


Sioux 


siha. 


Minetare 


mini. 


Winebago 


si. 


Osage 


neah. 
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Englisb 




one. 


Konza 


sabtah. 


loway 




eyungkae. 


Omahaw 


satta. 


Otto 




yonkc. 


Osage 


sattab. 


Sioux 




woncbaw. 


Jjnglisb 









ouonncbaou. 


5iVr. 








loway 


sba([a?. 


Englisb 




two. 


Sioux 


sbakpe. 


loway 




nowa?. 


Winebago 


kobui. 


Sioux 




nopa. 


Otto 


sbaquo. 







noupa. 


Konaz 


sbappcb. 


Winehago 




nopi. 


Omahaw 


sbappe. 


Otto 




none. 


Osage 


sbappab. 


Kotkza 

Minetare 

Osage 




nonipab. 
noopab. 
nonibaugb. 


Englisb 

loway 

Otto 


seven. 

sbabma. 

sbabemo. 


Englisb 




three. 


Minetare 


tsbappo. 


loway 




tanyr. 


Englisb 


eight. 


Winebago 
Otto 




tabni. 
tana. 


loway 
Otto 


kraerapane, 
krarabone. 


Englisb 




four. 


tjmahaw 


perabini. 


loway 




towaj. 


Englisb 


nine. 


Sioux 




topab. 


lorray 


ksangkae. 


Winehago 




tsliopi. 


tnto 


sbanko. 


Otto 




toua. 


Konza 


sbankkob. 


Konza 




tobpab. 


Omahaw 


sbonka. 


Omahaw 




toba. 


Osage 


sbankab. 


Minetare 




topab. 






Osage 




tobali. 


Englisb 
loway 


ten. 
krappana. 


Englisb 




five. 


Winebago 


kberapon. 


loway 




tbrtta. 


Otto 


krebonob. 


Sioux 




zapta. 


Konza 


korcbrab. 


Winebago 




satscb. 


Omahaw 


krebera. 


Otto 




sata. 


t)sage 


krabrab. 


Witb tl: 


ic book in question 


Cass's vocabulary coincid 






Hamilton and Irvine. Cass. 




fire 


pajcbro 


podge 


', 




mater ne 


ni. 






one 


oynngkaj 


icngki 


i 




two 


nowjK 


noe. 






three tanyo 


tabni. 






four towic 


toe. 
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Hamilton and Irvine. Cass. 



five 


tliata 


satahng. 


six 
seven 


sliagiv 
Nhalnna 


shangw'O. 
shahinong. 


eight 
nine 
ten 


krwra-'panc 

ksaiigkaj 

kraepaiia; 


kreliebni. 

shange. 

krebnah. 
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EXEC ON A SUOllT A'OCABULAllY OF THE 
LOUCUEUX LANGUAGE. 

BY J. A. I.SBISTEK. 

ItEAI) 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

JANIARY 25th 1850. 

This notice, being communicated by myself, and making 
part of the subject illustrated by both the papers that pre- 
cede and the papers that follow, is here inserted. 

The Digothe, or Loucheux, is the language of the North 
American Indians of the lower part of the river Mackenzie, 
a locality round which languages belonging to three difler- 
ent classes are spoken — the Eskimo, the Athabaskan, and 
the Koluch (Kolosh) of Russian America. 

To which of these classes the Loucheux belongs , has hi- 
therto been unascertained. It is learned with equal ease by 
both the P^skimo and Athabascan interpreters; at the same 
time an interpreter is necessary. 

The following short vocabulary, however, shows that its 
more probable affinities are in another direction, i. c. with 
the languages of Russian America, especially with the Kc- 
nay of Cook's Inlet; with which, whilst the pronouns agree, 
the remaining words differ no more than is usual with lists 
equally imperfect, even in languages where the connexion 
is undoubted. 

Kxc'usii. LorniErx. Kekay. 

white man manah-gool-ait. 

Indian tougliie* teeiia = maw. 

Eskimo nak-high. 

wind otsoe. 

ficad wind uewatsee. 

fair wind jeatsee. 

water tchonf tlnin-agalgus. 

* The y is sounded hard, y As the French n iu bon. 
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Enolish. Loucheux. Kknay. 

sun Hlietliie channoo. 

mooN shet-sill tlakannoo. 

stars kuinshaet ssin 

meat beh kutskouna. 

deer ct-han. 

head umitz aissagge 

arm tchiegen Hkona. 

leg tsothan. 

coat cliiegee. 

blanket tsthee. 

knife tlay klssaki. 

fort jetz. 

f/es oh. 

no illuck-wlia. 

far nee-jah. 

near noak-wha. 

strong nchaintah. 

cold kateitlee ktckcbuz. 

long kawa. 

enough ekcho, ckatarainyo. 

eat beha. 

drink chidct-leb. 

come chatchoo. 

go away eenio. 

/ Hee su. 

thou nin nan. 

(my) father (se) teay stukta. 

(my) son (so) jay wt-ja. 



NOTES. 



The notices upon the American languaj^cs at the British Association 
betwec;n the date of the last paper but one ami the next were : 

That the Bethuk of Xewfouudland was American rather than Piskimo 
— lieport for 1847, Transactions of the Section p. 115. 

That the Shyenne numerals were Algonkin — lieport for 1847. Trans- 
actions of Sections p. 123. 
That neither 
The Moskito, nor 
The Botocudo language were isolated. — Ibid, 



HDEXOJ Q^ r^^^ LANGl'AGES OF NEW 

CALIFORNIA. 

RKAl) 

BEFORE THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

MAY 13TII 1853. 



The languages of tlie south-western districts of the Ore- 
gon territory are conveniently studied in the admirable vo- 
lume upon the Philology of the United States Exploring 
Expedition, by Mr Hale. Herein we find that the tronticr 
between that territory and California is most probably formed 
by the Saintskla, Umkwa, and Lutuami languages, the Saint- 
skla bein<|- spoken on the sea-coast, the Umkwa lying to 
the east of it, and the Lutuami east of the Umkwa. All three, 
in the present state of our knowledge, belong to different 
philological divisions. It is unnecessary to add, that each 
tongue covers but a small geographical area. 

The Paduca area extends in a south-eastern direction in 
such a manner as to lap round the greater part of California 
and New Mexico, to enclose both of those areas, and to 
prolong itself into Texas ; and that so far southwards as 
almost to reach the Gulf of Mexico. Hence, except at the 
south and the north-west, the Californian languages (and 
indeed the New Mexican as well) are cut off and isolated 
from the other tongues of America by means of this remar- 
kable extension of the Paducas. The Paduca tongues dip 
into each of these countries as well as lap round them. It 
is convenient to begin with a Paduca language. 

The Wihinast is, perhaps, an Oregon rather than a Cali- 
fornian language; though at the same time it is probably com- 
mon to the two countries. It can be shown to be PaducA 
by its vocabulary in Mr. Hale's work, the Shoshoni being 
the language to which it comes nearest; indeed Mr. Galla- 
tin calls the Wihinast the Western Shoshoni. Due east of 
the Wihinast come the Bonak Indians, currently believed 
to be Paduca, but still requiring the evidence of a vocabu- 
lary to prove them so. 
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The true Shoshoni succeed ; and these are, probably, Ore- 
gon rather than Californian. At any rate, their language 
falls within the study of the former country. But the Uta 
Lake is truly a part of the great CalifoKnian basin, and the 
Uta language is known to us from a vocabulary, and known 
to be Paduca: 

English. uta* CoMANcnf 

sun tap taharp. 

moon malitots mush. 

star qualilantz tAarch. 

fnan tpoonpayah tooavishchee. 

woman naijah wyapee. 

hoy ahpats tooanickpoe. 

girl mahmats wyapeechee. 

head tuts p^aph. 

forehead muttock 

face kooelp koveh. 

eye puttyshoe nachich. 

nose mahvctah inoopee. 

mouth tiiiip teppa. 

teeth tong tahnec. 

tongue ahoh ahako. 

chin hannockquell 

ear nink iiahark. 

hair suooh parpee. 

fieck kolph toyock. 

arm pooir mowa. 

hand massecr mowa. 

breast pay toko. 

foot namp nahap. 

horse kahvah tehcyar. 

serpent toeweroe noheer. 

dog sahrccts shardee. 

cat moosah 

fire coon koona. 

food oof 

fvatcr pah pahar. 

The Uta being thus shown to be Paduca, the evidence in 
favour of other tribes in their neighbourhood being Paduca 
also is improved. Thus — • 

* Keports ot* the Secretary of War, with Kecounaissnuccs of route 
from San Antonio to El Paso. Wasliinfrton-, 1850. (Appendix h.) 

t From a Naiini Vocabulary, by K. S. Neighbour; Schoolcraft's His- 
tory, &c., Pi. ii. 
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The Diggers are generally placed in the same category 
with the BouakS; and sometimes considered as Bonaks under 
another name. 

The Sampiches, lying south of the Uta, are similarly con- 
sidered Uta. Special vocabularies, however, are wanting. 

The Uta carry us from the circumference of the great basin 
to an angle formed by the western watershed of the Rio 
Grande and the rivers Colorado and Gila; and the language 
that comes next is that of the Navahos. Of these, the Je- 
corillas of New Mexico are a branch. We have vocabu- 
laries of each of these dialects tabulated with tliat of the 
Uta and collected by the same inquirer. 

Mr. Hale, in the ^Thilology" of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition , showed that the Tlatskanai and Umkwa 
were outlying languages of the great Athabaskan family. 

It has since been shown by Professor Turner that certain 
Apatch languages are in the same interesting and important 
class, of which Apatch languages the Navaho and Jecorilla 
are two. 

Now follows a population which has stimulated the atten- 
tion and excited the wonder of ethnologists — the Moqui. 
The Moqui are they who, occupants of some of the more 
favoured parts of the country betw^een the Gila and Colorado, 
have so often been contrasted with the ruder tribes around 
them — the Navaho and Uta in particular. The Moqui , too, 
are they whose ethnological relations have been looKed for 
in the direction of Mexico and the semi-civilized Indians of 
Central America. Large towns, regular streets, stone build- 
ings, white skins, and European beards have all been at- 
tributed to these mysterious Moqui. They seem , however, 
to be simply Indians whose civilization is that of the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico. The same table that gives us the 
Uta and Navaho vocabularies, gives us a Moqui one also. 
In this, about eight words in twenty-one are Uta. 

Languages allied to the Uta, the Navaho, and the Moqui, 
may or may not fill up nine-tenths of what an Indian would 
call the Uoab, or a Portuguese the Entre Rios, i. e, the 

Earts between the two rivers Gila and Colorado. Great as 
as been the activity of the American surveyors, the ex- 
ploration is still incomplete. This makes it convenient to 
f)as8 at once to the head of the Gulf of California. A fresh 
anguage now presents itself, spoken at the head of the pe- 
ninsula (or Acte) of 'f/d Calilomia. The vocabulary that 
has longest represented this tongue is that of the Mission 
of Saint Diego on the. Pacific ; but the language itself, ex- 
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tended across the head of the Acle, reaches the mouth of 
the Colorado, and is prolonged, to some distance at least, 
beyond the junction of the Qila. 

Of the Dieguno language — for such seems to be the 
Spanish name for it — Dr. Coulter has given one vocabulary, 
and Lieut. Whipple (U. S. A.) another. The first is to be 
found in the Journal of the Geographical Society, the second 
is the second part of Schoolcraft's "History, «5cc. of Indian 
Tribes." A short but unique vocabulary of Lieutenant 
Emory, of the language of the Cocomaricopas Indians, was 
known to Gallatin. This is closely allied to the Dieguno. 

A Paternoster in Mofras belongs to the Mission of San 
Diego. It has not been collated with the vocabularies, which 
are, probably, too scanty to give definite results ; there is no 
reason, however, to doubt its accuracy: — 

Nagua anall amai tacaguach naguanetuuxp mauiamulpo 
cayuca aniaibo, mamatam meyayam canaao amat amaibo 
quexuic echasau naguagui nanacachon naguin nipil meneque 
pachis echeyuchap onagua quexuic naguaich nacaquaihpo 
namechamec anipuchuch - guelichcufapo. Nacuiuch - pambo- 
cuchlich-cuiatpo-iiamat. Kapuij a. 

A third branch, however, of this division, constituted by 
a language called the Cuchan, of which a specimen is given 
by Lieut. Whipple (vide supra) , is still nearer to the Tatter 
of those two forms of speech. 

There can be but little doubt that a combination of sounds 
expressed by the letters thl in the Dieguno tongue, repre- 
sents the sound of the Mexican //; a sound ot which the 
distribution has long drawn the attention of investigators. 
Common in the languages of Mexican, common in the lan- 
guages of the northern parts of Oregon, sought for amongst 
the languages of Siberia, it here appears — whatever may 
be its value as a characteristic — as Californian. The 
names of the Indians whose language is represented by the 
specimens just given are not ascertained with absolute ex- 
actitude. Mofras mentions the Yumas and Amaquaquas. 

The Mission of San Luis Hey de Francia (to be distin- 
guished from that of San Luis Obispo) comes next as we 
proceed north>Yards. 

Between 33V2" ^^nd 34^, a new language makes its ap- 
pearance. This is represented by four vocabularies, two of 
which take the designation from the name of the tribe, and 
two from the Mission in which it is spoken. Thus , the 
Netela language of the United States Exploring Pixpedition 
is the same as the San Juan Capistrano of Dr. Coulter, 
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and the San Gabriel of Dr. Coulter the same as the Kij 
of the United States Exploring Expedition. 

The exact relation of these two languages to each other 
is somewhat uncertain. They are certainly languages of 
the same group , if not dialects of the same language. In 
the case of r and /, a regular letter-change exists between 
them. Thus Dr. Coulter's tables give us 

Enolish. San Gabriel. San Juan Capistrano. 

moon muarr mioil. 

water paara pal. 

earth ungkhur ekhel. 

salt ungurr engcl. 

hot oro khalek. 

whilst in the United States Exploring Expedition we find — 

Enqlibh. Kij. Netkt,a. 

moon moar moil. 

star suot suol. 

7vater bar pal. 

bear humar hunot. 

Of these forms of speech the San Gabriel or Kij is the more 
northern; the San Juan Capistrano or Netela being the near- 
est to tiie Dieguno localities. The diflFerence between the 
two groups is pretty palpable. The San Gabriel and San 
Juan nuinerals of Mofras represent the Netela-Kij language. 

It is remarked in Gallatin's paper that there were certain 
coincidences between the Netela and the Shoshoni. There 
is no doubt as to the existence of a certain amount of like- 
ness between the two languages. 

Jujubit; Caqullas , and Sibapot arc the names of San Ga- 
briel tribes mentioned by Mofras. The Paternoster of the 
three last-named missions are as follows : — 

Languc de la Mission de San Gabriel, — Y Yonac y yogin 
tucu pugnaisa sujucoy motuanian masarmi magin tucupra 
maiman6 muismo milfeosar y ya tucupar jiman oxi y yone 
masaxmi mitema coy aboxmi y yo mamainatar momojaich milH 
y yakma abonac y yo no y yo ocaihuc coy jaxmea main itan 
momosaich coy jama juexme huememes aich. Amen. Jesus. 

Langue de la Mission de San Juan Capistrano, — Chana ech 
tupana ave onench; otune a cuachin, chame om reino, libi 
yb chosonec csna tupana cham nechetepe, micate tom cha 
chaom, pepsum \g cai caychame y i julugcalme cai ech. 
Depupnn opco chame chum oyote. Amen. Jesus. 

Langue de la Mission de San Luiz Key de Francia. — Cham 
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m mtg tu panga' auc onan mo quiz cham to gai ha 
e nag omreina h vi hiche ca noc ybd heg gA y vi an 
topanga. Cham na cholane mim cha pan pitu mag 
I polii cala cai qui cha me holloto gai torn chama o 
ag cay ne che cal nie tus so Hi olo calme alia linoc 
cham cho sivo. Amen. Jesus. 

following is the Paternoster of the Mission of San 
ido. It is taken from Mofras : — 
)rac yona taray tucupuma sagouco motoanian majarmi 
uain mon(') nmitsmi miojor y iactucupar. Pan yyogin 
lerin majarmi mi fema coyo ogorna yio mamarimy 
iarma ogonug y yona, y yo ocaynen coijarmea main 
mojay coiyama huermi. rarima. 
Mission of San Fernando lies between that of San 
I and Santa Barbara. Santa Barbara's channel (be- 
34^ and 3472^ N. L.) runs between the mainland and 
mall islands. From those parts we have two voca- 
s, llevely's and Dr. Coulter's. The former is known 
only through the Mithridates, and has only three 
that can be compared with the other: — 

English. Kevkly's. Coultku's. 

one paca paka. 

two exco shko/io. 

three mapja masekh. 

Mission of Santa Ines lies between that of Santa Bar- 
nd that of San Luis Obispo, in 35V3 N. L.; which 
pplies a vocabulary, one of Dr. Coulter's: — 

Knglish. fc>AN Lris Obisi'o. Saxta Habbaka. 

fvatcr to oh. 

stoue tkeup khoup. 

three misha masekh. 

bow takha akha. 

salt tcpu tipi. 

the amount of likeness between the two forms of 
— greater than that between the Netcla and Dieguno, 
K than that between the Netela and Kij. 
Coulter gives us a vocabulary for the Mission of San 
), and the United States Exploring Expedition one 
an Miguel, the latter being veiy short: 

. San MiGiKL. English. San Miguel. 

. luai^Ioai, logua. mother apai. 

tlene. son pascr, pasol. 

. tata. daughter paser, pasel. 

20 
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English. 


iSax Mioiel. 


head 


to-buko. 


ftair 


te-asaklio. 


ears 


te-n-tkhito. 
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Knolish. San Miguel. 

fiose te-n-ento. 

ryes t-r-ugento. 

moulh t-r-eliko (lak-um, St. Baph.) 

With the San Antonio it has six words in common, of 
which two coincide: e. g. in San Antonio man z=luah^ mother 
=zepjo. Besides which, the combination /r, and the pre- 

f)onderance of initials in /, are common to the two vocabu- 
aries. San Antonio is spoken about 36V2^ N- ^' ^^^ "^' 
merals, too, are very similiar, since the ki- and ka- \n 
the San Antonio numeration for otie^ two, seems non-radical: — 

English. San Mtgcel. San Antonio. 

one tohi ki-tol. 

two kugsu ka-kishe. 

three tlubahi klap'hai. 

four kosa kisha. 

fii'ii oldrato ultraoh. 

six jiaiate painel. 

seven tepa te'h. 

eight sratol shaanel. 

nine todi-tnip teta-tsoi. 

ten trupa tsoeh. 

It is safe to say that these two vocabularies represent one 
and the same language. 

About fifty miles to the north-west of St. Miguel lies La 
Soledad, for which we have a short vocabulary of Mr. 
Hale's: — 

English. La Soledad. English. La Soledad. 

man mue. head tsop. 

woman shurishmc. hair worokh. 

father iii-ka-pa. ears otsho. 

mother ni-ka-na. nose us (oos, Castano). 

son ni-ki-nish. eyes hiin (hin, Talatui). 

daughter ni-ka mouth hai. 

The word w/Aa, which alone denotes daughter^ makes the 

Eower of the syllable ka doubtful. Nevertheless, it is pro- 
ably non-radical. In nik/'-n/sh, as opposed to ni-kfl-nfl, 
we have an apparent accommodation {umlaut} \ a phenomenon 
not wholly strange to the American form of speech. 

Is this the only language of these parts? trobably not. 
The numerals of language from this Mission are given by 
Mofras, and the difterence between them and those of Mr. 
Hale is as follows: — 
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EXGLISU. MOKBAS fcfOL. IIaLK'A SoL. 

ooc oiikala liimitna. 

tfro oiiltes iitslie. 

ihree kappos kap-kha. 

four oultezim iitjit, 

five lialiizon paruasli. 

sU hali-skakom iminuksha. 

srven kapka-mai udukslia. 

ei(j/ti oulton-nmi taitomi. 

Nine pakko watso. 

ten tam-cliakt niatsoso. 

lere is some affinity, but it is not so close as one in an- 
icr quarter; /. e. one with the Achastli and Ruslen. 
Between 36" and 37" N. L. lies the town of Monterey. 
•r this neighbourhood we have the Kuslen east , and the 
len west, the latter being called also Ecclemachs. Bour- 
ing and De La Manon are the authorities for the scanty 
cabularies of these two forms of speech, to which is ad- 
d one of the Achastli. The Achastli, the Ruslen ,• and 
3 Soledad of Mofras seem to represent one and the same 
iguage. The converse, however, does not hold good, /. e. 
3 Soledad of Hale is not the Eslenes of Bourgoing and 
3 Ecclemachs of De La Manon. This gives us four Ian- 
ages for these parts : — 

1. The one represented by the San Miguel and San An- 
tiio vocabulary. 

2. The one represented by the Soledad of Hale. 

3. The one represented by the Soledad of Mofras, the 
ihastli of De La Manon , and the Ruslen of Bourgoing. 

4. The one represented by the Eslen of Bourgoing and the 
'clemachs of De La Manon , and also by a vocabulary yet 

be noticed, viz. that of the Mission of Carmel of Mofras. 

OLisn. Carmkl. Eslen. Soledad (of Mofras). Ri'slkn. 



pek pok 

J oulhaj ulhaj 

'ee koulep julop 

tr kamakous jamajus 

c pemakala peiiiajala 

pcgualaiiai poguatanoi 

•en kulukulaiiai julajualanei . 
hi koimailopla julep jualanoi 
le kakotislanaijamajasjualanci 
I tomoila tomoila 



enkala enjala. 

oultes ultis. 

ikappes kappos. 

oultizim ultizim. 

haliizon hali-izu. 

halishakem liali-sliakom. 
kapkamai kapkamai-shakom. 
loultonmai ultumai shakein. 

ipakke packe. 

Itamehakt tamchait. 
20* 
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We now approach tlv% parts of California which are best 
known — the my of San Francisco in 38^ N. L. For these 

f)arts the Mission of Dolores gives us the names of the fol- 
owing populations: — I. Ahwastos. 2. Olhones (Costanos 
or Coastmen). 3. Altahraos. 4. Romonans. 5. Tulomos. 

For the same parts we have vocabularies of four langua- 
ges which are almost certainly mutually unintelligible. 
Two are from Baer's Beitrcige; they were collected during 
the time of the Russian settlement at Ross. One represents 
the language of certain Indians called Olamentke, the other 
that of certain Indians called Khwakhlamayv. The other two 
are from the second part of Schoolcraft. ()ne is headed Cos- 
tano ^^ the language of the Indians of the coast ; the other 
Cushna. The language represented by the Cushna vocabu- 
lary can be traced as far inland as the Lower Sacramiento. 
Here we find the JiM^hunmi Tor Pujuni), the Secumni, the 
Yasw/wn/, the Yales/zw/*/, the Jsemshaw, the Kiski, the Huk, 
and the Yukae tribes, whose languages, or dialects, are 
represented by three short vocabularies, collected by Mr. 
Dana, viz. the Pujuni, the Sekumne, and the Tsaraak. 

The following extract shows the extent to which these 
three forms of speech agree and differ: — 

ExGLisii. Plmixi. Skki mnk. Tsamak. 

man (;uiic mailik mailik. 

woman kele kelc kulo. 

child mnithiinonai 

daughter cti 

head t(;ut(;iil tsol t^ult^ul. 

hair oi « ono oi. 

car ono bono orro. 

eye wat<;a il hil. 

nose lienka suiua 

mouth mob) sim 

neck tokotok kui kulut. 

arm ma wall kalut. 

hand tyapai ma tamsiilt or tamt^ut. 

fingers tcjikikup biti tcikikup; 

leg pai podo bimpi. 

foot katf/p pai pai. 

toe tap biti 

house he he 

bow olumni 

arrow huia 

shoes solwm 

beads hawat 
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ExaLisH. 



PTMr.NI. 

hibi 

oko 

oko 



Skkttmnk. 



oko 
oki 



sun 

day 

night — 

fire <ja sa 

nuUrr moiiii, mop mop 

rirer lokolok mumdi 

stone o ... 

tree t(;a 

grapes 

deer wil 

bird 

fish 

salmon mai 

name 



TsAMAK. 



<;a. 

momi. 

imiiiti. 



good 

bad 

old .... 

nen* 

sweet 

sour 

hasten 

run 

walk 

swim 

talk 

sing 

dance 



o 

tsa 

muti 

kilt 

tHit 

pala 

mai 

iano 

hiik wciiiie 

t<;o(; maidik 

hawil 

bo 

Hiidiik 

oho 

io>va - — 

tshel j^owa 



kut. 



buk. 



pi 



ti. 



>viy 



re 



onun 

tsol 

paio 

wikto. 

pon 

Kapni 
tsi 



one 

two toono . 

three sbiipui. 

four pobol . 

five mustic maiik 

six \\n\^ o (sie) tiiii, a (sir) 

seven tapui * pensi (V) sic, 

eight potsboi tapau (V) sie, 

nine matshum inutsnm 

ten tsbapanaka arluk 



On the KasBima River, a tributary of tlie Sacramiento, 
about eighty miles from its mouth lives a tribe whoso lan- 
guage is called the Talatui, and is represented by a voca- 
bulary of Sir. Dana 8. It belongs, as Gallatin has suggested, 
to the same class with the language of San Raphael, as gi- 
ven in a vocabulary of Mr. Hale's : — 
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Emolisii.' Tai.vtui. Sax RArnAEL. 

man sawo lamantiya. 

woman osuu kulaisli. 

father lata api. 

(laughter tele ai. 

head tikit inolu. 

car aiok alokh, 

eye wilai shuta. 

nose uk huke. 

mouth liube lakiun. 

hand iku akue. 

foot subei koio. 

sun hi hi. 

day hi umu hi, 

night ka-w// ;ra/ayuta. 

fire wike waik, 

water kik kiik. 

stone sawa lupoii. 

bird luiKS ti kakalis. 

house kodja koitaya, 

one kenate kenai, 

two oyo ko oza. 

three teii-ko tula-ka. 

four oi(;ii-ko wiag. 

five kassa-ko kcnokus. 

six teiiiobo patirak. 

seven kanikuk (V) sic semlawi. 

eight kauinda wusiiya. 

nine ooi umarask. 

ten ekuyc kitsbish. 

North of San Francisco, at least along the coast, we have 
no vocabularies of any language undoubtedly and exclusive- 
ly Califomian. Thus^ the Lutuami, the Shasti and Palaik 
are, in all probability, common to California and Oregon. 
Of each of these languages Mr. Hale has given us a voca- 
bulary. The Lutuami live on the headwaters of the river 
and lake Tlamatl, or Clamet, conterminous on the south- 
east with the Palaiks , and on the south-west with the Shasti. 
The affinity between the Palaik and Lutuami seems to be 
somewhat greater than that between the Lutuami and Shasti. 

And now we have gone round California; for, contermi- 
nous, on the east, with the Lutuami and Shasti are the Wi- 
hinast and Paduca with whom we began, and it is only by 
the comparatively narrow strip of country occupied by the 
three tribes just enumerated tiiat the great Paduca area is 
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ated from tho Pacific. How far the Shasti and Palaik 
extend in the direction of the head-waters of the Sacra- 
:o is uncertain. A separate languaf:e, liowever, seems 
represented by a vocabulary, collected by Mr. Dana 
the Indians who lie about 250 miles from its mouth. From 
lUtuami, the Shasti, the Palaik, and Jakon, northwards, 
Tom the Pujuni, Talatui and other dialects lower down 
ivor, it seems distinct. It is just more like the Jakon 
any other form of speech equally distant. Neither is 
>shoni: — 

V. Sack. Kncl. U. ►Sack. 

sas. fiosr Isono. tusina Jakon, 

po. sunia Sek. 

mo'wn.moim Pit j.Tsam. mouih kal. khui Jakon. hai 

moj) Sek. Solcdad. 

to-iiioi. chin kontikut. 

tu-miit. forehead tei. 

keolo. knife kolekelo. 

tsemut. tamt^'ut = iron kolekelo. 

hand Tsam. grape uynln. 

tolo. kolo Talat. rush tso. 

ktamoso. eal ha, has. 

huiuk. see wila. 

nop. go hara. 

►J monok. 



5ht as is this preponderance of affinity with the Jakon, 
not to be ignored altogether. The displacements be- 
i the two areas have been considerable and though the 
s of as many as five intermediate tribes are known, 
ive no specimens of their languages. These tribes are — 
The Kaus, between the rivers Umkw^a and Clamet, and 
quently not far from the head-waters of the Sacra- 
o. 

3. The Tsalel and Killiwashat, on the Umkwa. 
The Saintskla between these and the Jakon, the Jakon 
' between the Tlatskanai and Umkwa. 
w as these last are Athabaskan, there must have been 
icement. But there are further proofs. North of the 
od and apparently intrusive Tlatskanai lie the Nsie- 
as — isolated and apparently intrusive also ; since they 
g to the great Atna stock of Frazer's River. 
e Jakon, then, and the Indians of the Upper Sacra- 
:o may belong to the same stock — a stock which 
be continuous in its area in case intermediate tribes 
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prove referable to it, and interrupted in its area if they do 
not. At any rate, the direction of the Jakons is important. 

The following Paternosters from Mofras, referable to the 
parts about San PVancisco, require fixing. They can pro- 
bably be distributed among the languages ascribed to that 
district — not, however, by the present writer: — 

Langue de la Mission de Santa Clara, — Appa macrcnc 
me saura saraahtiga elecpuhmem imragat, sacan macrene 
mensaraah assuevy nouman ourun macari pireca numa ban 
saraahiga polunia macrene souhaii naltis anat macrene neena, 
ia annanet macrene meena, ia annanct macrene macrec equetr 
maccari noumbasi macre annan, non marote jessember ma- 
crene in eckoue tamouniri innam tattahne, icatrarca oniet 
macrene equets naccaritkoun och k Jesus. 

Lnngue de la Mission de Santa Ines. — Dies caquicoco upale- 
quen alapa, quiaenicho opte; paquininigug quique eccuet 
upalacs huatahuc itimisshup caneche alapa. Ulamuhu ilahu- 
lalisahue. Picsiyug equepe ginsucutaniyug uquiyagmagin, 
canechequique quisagin sucutanagun utiyagmayiyug peux 
hoyug quie utie lex ulechop santequiyung ilautecnop. Amen. 
Jesus. 

Langue de la Vallee de Los Tttlares. — Appa macquen erig- 
nimo, tasunimac emracat, jinnin eccey macquen unisinroac 
macquen quitti 6n6 soteyma erinigmo: sumimac macquen 
hamjamii jinnan guara ayei; sunnun maquen quit ti enesu- 
numac ayacma ; aquectsem unisimtac nininti equetmini : jun- 
na macquen equetmini em men. 

Langue Giulucn de la Mission de San Francisco, — Alld-igame 
mutryocus^ mi zahuA om mi yahuatail cha usqui etra shon 
mur tzecali Ziam pac onjinta mul zhaiige Nasovate chelegua 
mul znatzoitze tzecali zicmatan zchtituiaa chalehua mesqui 
pihuatzite yteima omahud. Era qui. Jesus. 

Langue Chocowjem du Rio del Sacramento, — Api maco su 
lileco ma n6nas mi au^s omai mdcono mi taucuchs oy<^a 
mi tauco chaquenit opii neyatto chequeuit opu liletto. Tu 
maco muyc genum ji naya macono sucuji sulia macono ma- 
cocte, chaue mat opu ma suli mayaco. Macoi yangia ume 
omutto, ul6mi mdcono omu incapo. Nette esa Jesus. 

Langue Joukiousme de la Mission de San Raphael. — Api 
maco sa lileto man(^nas mi dues onia mAcono michauka oiopa 
mitauka chakenit opu negata chkkenit opu lileto, tumako 
muye quenunje naya macono sucuji snlia mac6no masojto 
chake mat opu ma suli mayaco maco yangia ume omut ulemi 
macono omu in capo. Netenti Jesus. 
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The numerals given by Mofras are as follows: — 

San Luis San Juan 

Enhl. (Onispo). Capistrano. San Gabriel. 

one tcboumou soupouhe poiikou. 

two eschioTi hoiiah guepd. 

Ihree miclia paai P^ei- 

four paksi houasali quatcha. 

five tizeoiii malia inakai. 

six ksoiikonia pomkalilo pabai. 

seven ksoiiamicbe cbouchoiii quacbacabia. 

eight scomo ouasa-kabia quequacba. 

nine scoumo-tcbi onasa-maba majai-cavia. 

ten toiiymile ouikinmaba quejemajai. 



ADDENDUM. — (Oct. 14, 1853.) 

Since the previous paper was read, '^Observations on some 
of the Indian dialects of Northern California, bv G. Gibbs," 
have appeared in the 3rd Part of Schoolcraft (published 
1853) {vide pp. 420-445). 

The vocaoularies , which are given in a tabulated form, 
are for the following twelve languages : — 

1. Tchokoyem. 2. Copeh. 3. Kulanapo. 4. Yukai. 5. 
Choweshak. 6. Bateradakaiee. 7. Weeyot. 8. Wishok. 
9. Weitspek. 10. Hoopah. 11. Tablewah. 12. Ehnek. 

Besides which three others have been collected, but do 
not appear in print , viz. : — 

1. Tne Watsa-he-wa,- spoken by one of the bands of the 
Shasti family. 

2. The Howteteoh. 

3. The Nabittse. 

Of these the Tchokoyem = the Chocouyem of the Sacra- 
miento, and the Joukiotfsme or San Raphael of Mofras; also 
Gallatin's San Raphael, and (more or less) the Talatui. 

The Copeh is something (though less) like the short Up- 
per Sacramiento specimen of the preceding paper. 

The Yukai is, perhaps, less like the Pujuni, Sekume, and 
Tsamak vocabularies than the Copeh is to the Upper Sa- 
cramiento. Still, it probably belongs to the same class, 
since it will be seen that the Huk and Yukai languages are 
members of the group that Mr. Dana's lists represent. The 
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Kulanapo has a clear preponderance of affinities with the 

Yukae. 
The (yhoweshak and Bateradakaiee arc allied. So are — 
The Wceyot apd the Wishok; in each of which the sound 

expressed by tV occurs. These along with the Weitspek 

take m as the possessive prefix to the parts of the human 

body, and have other points of similarity, 

]*'n(5Lisii. Wkeyot. W18HOSK. 

hair pah'tl paht'l. 

foot wclhirtl wohlihl. 

The Iloopah is more interesting than any. The names 
of the parts of the human body, when compared with the 
Navaho and Jecorilla, are as follows: — 

Enolisii. IIoopaii. Navaho. Jkcorilla. 

head okhoh hut-se it-se. 

forehead hotsintah hut-tah pin-nay, 

face haunith Imu-ne 

eye huauah hunnah pindah. 

nose hnntclm Imtchin witchess. 

teeth howwa howgo ogho. 

tongue sastha hotso ozahte. 

ear hotchewoh hutchah wickyah. 

hair tsewok liotHC itse. 

neck hosewatl hnckqiiuss wickcost. 

arm hoithlani hutcon witse. 

hand hoUnli huUah wislah. 

Here the initial combination of h and some other letter is 
(after the manner of so many American tongues) the pos- 
sessive pronoun — alike in both the Navaho and Hoopab ; 
many of the roots being also alike. Now the Navaho and 
Jecorilla are Athabaskan, and the Hoopah is probably Atha- 
bask an also. 

The Tahlewah and Ehnek are but little like each other, 
and little like any other language. 

Although not connected with the languages of California, 
there is a specimen in the volume before us of a form oif 
speech which has been already noticed in these Transactions, 
and which is by no means clearly defined. In the 2Sth 
Number, a vocabulary of the Ahnenin languag:e is shown to 
be the same as that of the Fall-Indiam of Umfreville. In 
Gallatin this Ahnenin vocabulary is quote<l as Arapaho, or 
Atsina. Now it is specially stated that these Arapaho or 
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.'Ifsina Indians are those who are also (though inconveniently 
i»r erroneously) called the Gros Ventres y the Biff Bellies and 
the Minitares of the Prairie — all names for the Indians 
about the Falls of the Saskachewan, and consequently of 
Indians far north. 

But this was only one of the populations named Arapaho. 
Dther Arapahos are found on the head-waters of the rlatte 
and Arkansas. Who were these? Gallatin connected them 
at once with those of the Saskachewan — but it is doubt- 
ful whether he went on better grounds than the name. A 
vocabulary' was wanted. 

The volume in question supplies one — collected by Mr. 
J. S. Smith. It shows that the two Arapahos are really 
members of one and the same class — in language as well 
as in name. 

Upon the name itself more light requires to be thrown. 
In an alphabetical list of Indian populations in the same 
volume with the vocabulary, from which we learn that the 
new specimen is one of the southern (and not the northern) 
Arapaho, it is stated that the word means ^^ pricked*^ or 
*^tatt(H)edJ*^ In what language? Perhaps in that of the Ara- 
paho themselves; perhaps in that of the Sioux — since it 
18 a population of the Sioux class which is in contact with 
both the Arapahos. 

Again — it the name be native, which of the two divisions 
uses it? the northern or the southern? or both? If both 
use it, how comes the synonym Ahnenin? How, too, comes 
the form Atsina? Is it a typographical error? The present 
writer used the same MS. with Gallatin and found the name 
to be Ahnenin. 

To throw the two Arapahos into one and the same class 
is only one step in our classification. Can they be referred 
to any wider and more general division? A bhyenne voca- 
bulary is to be found in the same table; and Schoolcraft 
remarks that the two languages are allied. So they are. 
Now reasons have been given for placing the Shyenne in 
the great Algonkin class (PhiloUtff. Trans., and Transactiims 
}f the American Ethnological Society, vol. ii. p. cxi.). 

There are similar affinities with the Black foot. Now, in 
the Tpaper of these Transactions already referred to, it is 
stated that the affinities of the Blackfoot "are miscellaneous; 
more, however, with the Algonkin tongues than with those- 
af any recognized group*.*' Gallatin takes the same view 
(Transactions of American ElhnoL Soc, vol. ii. p. cxiii.). 



• No. 28. vol. ii. i>. 34. .Ian. 21, I SI."). 
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This gives as recent additions to the class in question, the 
Blackfoot — the Shyenne — the Arapaho. 

The southern Arapaho arc immigrants; rather than indt- 
geneCf in their present localities. So are the Shyennes, with 
whom they are conterminous. 

The original locality of the southern Arapahos was on the 
Saskachewan^ that of the Shyennes on the Red River. 
Hence, the affinity between their tongues represents an af- 
finity arising out of their relations anterior to their migra- 
tion southward. 
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In Central America we have two points for which our 
philological data have lately received aaditions^ viz. the parts 
aboat the Lake Nicaragua and the Isthmus of Darien. 

For the parts about the Lake of Nicaragua, the chief 
authority is Mr. Squier; a writer with whom we diflPer in 
certain points, but, nevertheless, a writer who has given us 
both materials and results of great value. The languages 
represented, for the first time, bv his vocabularies are four 
in number, of which three are wholly new, whilst one gives 
us a phenomenon scarcely less important than an absolutely 
fresh form of speech; viz. the proof of the occurrence of a 
known language in a new, though not unsuspected, locality. 

To these four a fifth may be added; but, as that is one 
already illustrated by the researches of Henderson, Cotheal 
and others, it does not come under the category of new mate- 
rial. This language is that of the 

Indians of the Mosquito coast. — Respecting these Mr. Squier 
commits himself to the doctrine that they are more or less 
Carib. They may be this in physiognomy. They may also 
be 80 in respect to their civilization, or want of civilization ; 
and perhaps this is all that is meant, the words of our author 
being, that ''upon the low alluvions, and amongst the dense 
dank forests of the Atlantic coast, there exist a few scanty, 
wandering tribes, maintaining a precarious existence by 
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hunting and fishing, with little or no agriculture, destitute 
of civil organization, with a debased religion, and generally 
corresponding with the Caribs of the islands, to whom they 
sustain close affinities. A portion of their descendants, still 
further debased by the introduction of negro blood, may still 
be found in the wretched Moscos or Mosquitos. The few 
and scattered Melchoras, on the river St. Juan, are certainly 
of Carib stock, and it is more thjin probable that the same 
is true of the Woolwas, Ramas, Toacas, and Poyas, and also 
of the other tribes on the Atlantic coast, further to the south- 
ward, towards CMiiriqui Lagoon, and collectively denominated 
Bravos." — Central America and Nicaragua, ii. pp. 30S-309. 
Nevertheless, as has been already stated, the language is 
other than Carib. It is other than Carib, whether we look 
to the Moskito or the Woolwa vocabularies. It is other than 
Carib, and admitted by Mr. Squier to be so. The previous 
extract has given us his opinion; what follows supports it 
by his reasons. *'l have said that the Indians of the Atlan- 
tic coast of Nicaragua, the Moscos and others, were probably 
of Carib stock, 'lliis opinion is founded not only upon the 
express statements of Herrara, who says that 'the Carib 
tongue was much spoken in Nicaragua,' but also upon their 

General appearance, habits and modes of life. Their language 
oca not appear to have any direct relationship with that of 
the Southern Caribs, but is, probably, the same, or a dialect 
of the same with that spoken around what is now called 
Chiriqui Lagoon, near the Isthmus of Panama, and which 
was originally called Chiribiri or Chraibici, from which comes 
Gomeras Caribici, or Carib." In a note we learn that "thir- 
teen leagues from the Gulf of Nicoya, Oviedo speaks of a 
village called Carabizi, where the same language was spoken 
as at Chiriqui,' &c. 

Of the Melchora we have no specimens. For each and 
every tribe, extant or extinct, of the Indians about the Chiri- 
qui Lagoon we want them also. The known vocabularies, 
however, for the parts nearest that locality are other than 
Carib. 

Let us, however, look further, and we shall find good 
reasons for believing that certain populations of the parts in 
question are called, by the Spaniards of their neighbour- 
hood, Caribs, much in the same way that they, along with 
nine-tenths of the other aborigines of America, are called 
Indians by us. "The region of Uhantales," writes Mr. Squier, 
"was visited by my friend Mr. Julius Froebel, in the summer 
of this year (1S5I). He penetrated to the head- waters of 
the Kio Mice, Escondido, or Blue-fields, where he found the 
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Indians to be agriculturalists, partially civilized, and gener- 
ally speaking the Spanish language. They are called Caribs 
by their Spanish neighbours/' &c. But their language, of 
which Mr. Froebel collected a vocabulary, published by Mr. 
Squier, is, like the rest, other than Carib. 

It may, then, safely be said, that the Carib character of 
the Moskito Indians, &c. wants confirmation. 

Nicaragua. A real addition to our knowledge is supplied 
by M. Squier concerning the Nicaraguans. The statement 
of Oviedo as to the tribes between the Lake of Nicaragua 
and the Pacific, along with the occupants of the islands in 
the lake itself, being Mexican rather than indigenous, he 
confirms. He may be said to prove it; since he brings 
specimens of the language {Niqmran, as he calls it), which 
is as truly Mexican as the language of Sydney or New York 
is £nglisli. 

The Mexican character of the Nicaraguan language is a 
definite addition to ethnographical philology. It may now 
be considered as settled, that one of the languages of the 
parts under notice is intrusive, and foreign to its present 
locality. 

The remaining vocabularies represent four indigenous forms 
of speech; these (three of them of Mr. Squier's own earliest 
publication, and one known before) being — 

1. The Chorotegan or Dirian of Squier — This was collect- 
ed by the author from the In^lians of Masaya, on the north- 
ern frontier of the Niquiran, Nicaraguan, Mexican or Astek 
area. 

2. The Nagrandan of Squier — This was collected by the 
author from the Indians of Subtiaba, in the plain of Leon, 
to the north of the Niquiran or Mexican area. 

3. The Chontales, or Woolwa, of Froebel; Chontal being 
the name of the district, Woolwa, of the tribe. 

4. The Mosquito (or Waikna) of the coast. 

To these four indigenous tongues (the Mexican of Nica- 
ragua beine dealt with as a foreign tongue) , what have we 
to say in the way of classification? 

It is safe to say that the Nagrandan, Dirian, and Woolwa, 
are more like each other than they arc to the Mosca, Mos- 

Juito, or Waikna. And this is important, since, when 
roebel collected the Wciohva vocabulary, he found a tradi- 
tion of their having come originally from the shores of Lake 
Managua; this being a portion of the Dirian and Nagrandan 
area. If so, the classification would be, — 

a. Dirian, Nagrandan, and Chontal, or Woolwa (Wiilwa) 

b. Mosquito, or Waikna. 
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The value of these two divisions is, of course, uncertain; 
and, in the present state of our knowledge, it would be pre- 
mature to define it. Equally uncertain is the value of the 
subdivisions of the first class. All that can be said is, that 
out of four mutuallv unintelligible tongues, three seem rather 
more allied to each other than the fourth. 

Besides the vocabulary of the Nagrandan of Mr. Squier, 
there is a grammatical sketch by Col. Francesco Diaz Zapatii. 

Vcrngna — We pass now from the researches of Mr. Squier 
in Nicaragua to those of Mr. B. Seemann, Naturalist to the 
Herald, for the Isthmus of Panama. The statement of Colonel 
Galindo, in the Journal of the (xeographical Society, that 
the native Indian languages of Honduras, Nicaragua, San 
Salvador, and Costarica, had been replaced by the Spanish, 
has too implicitly been adopted; by no one, however, more 
so than the present writer. The same applies to Veragua. 

Here, Dr. Seemann has supplied: — 

1 . The Savaneric, from the northernmost part of Veragua. 

2. The Bayano, from the river Chepo. 

3. The Cholo, widely spread in New Grenada. This is 
the same as Dr. Cullen's Yule. 

Specimens of the San Bias, or Manzanillo Indians, are still 
desiderated, it being specially stated that the number of 
tribes is not less than four, and the four languages belong- 
ing to them as different. 

All that can at present be said of the specimens before 
us is, that they have miscellaneous, ^ut no exact and definite 
affinities. 

Mexicans of Nicaragua. Vvoxw the? dotice of these additions 
to our data for Central America ii lihe way of raw material, 
we proceed to certain speculations suggested by the presence 
of the Mexicans of Nicaragua in a locality so far south of 
the city of Mexico as the banks and islands of the lake of 
that name. 

First as to their designation. It is not Astek (or Asieca), 
as was that of the allied tribes of Mexico. Was it native, 
or was it only the name which their neighbours gave them ? 
Was it a word like Deutsch (applied to the population of 
Westphalia, Oldenburg, the Rhine districts, &c.), or a word 
like Germati and AUemand? Upon this point no opinion is 
hazarded. 

Respecting, however, the word Astek {Asieca) itself, the 
present writer commits himself to the doctrine that it was 
no native name at all, and that it was a word belonging to 
the Maya, and foreign to the Mexican, class of languages. 
It was as foreign to the latter as Welsh is to the language 
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of the British Principality; as German or Aliemagne to the 
High and Low Dutcli forms of speech; as harharns to the 
languages in contact with the Latin and Greek, but not them- 
selves either one or the other. 

On the other hand, it was a Maya word, in the way that 
Welsh and German are English, and in the way that Alle- 
mand is a French one. 

It was a word belonging to the country into which the 
Mexicans intruded, and to the populations upon which they 
encroached. These called their invaders Asteca, just as the 
Scotch Gael calls an Englishman, a Saxon. 

a. The form is Maya, the termination -tra being common 
whereever any form of the Maya speech is to be found. 

b. It is too like the word Huasteca to be accidental. Now, 
Uuasieca is the name of a language spoken in the parts about 
Tampico; a language separated in respect to its geographi- 
cal position from the other branches of the Mava family, (for 
which Guatemala and Yucatan are the chief localities) but 
not separated (as is indicated in the Miihridates) from these 
same Maya tongues philologically. Hence Huasteca is a Maya 
word; and what Huasteca is, Asieca is likely to be. 

The isolation of the Huasteca branch of the Maya family 
indicates invasion, encroachment, conquest, displacement; 
the invaders, &c. being the Mexicans, called by themselves 
by some name hitherto undetermined, but by the older oc- 
cupants of the country, Aslek, 

It is believed, too, though this is more or less of an obiter 
dictum, that nine-tenths of the so-called Mexican civilization, 
as indicated by its architecture, &c., was Maya, /. e. was re- 
ferable to the old occupants rather than to the new invaders ; 
standing in the same relation to that of the Mexicans, strictly 
speaking , as that of Italy did to that of the Goths and Lom- 
bards. 

Whence came these invaders ? The evidence of the phonetic 
part of the language points to the parts about Quadra and 
Vancouver's Island, and to the populations of the Upper 
Oregon — populations like the Chinuk, the Salish, the Atna, 
&c. Here, for the first time, we meet with languages where 
the peculiar phonesis of the Mexican language, the preponde- 
rance of the sound expressed by //, reappears. For all the 
intermediate parts , witn one or two exceptions, the character 
of the phonesis is Maya, i. e. soft, vocalic, and marked by the 
absence of those harsh elements that characterize the Mexi- 
can, the Chinuk, and the Atna equally. The extent to which 
the glossarial evidence agrees with the phonetic has yet to 

21 
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be investigated, the doctrine here indicated being a sngges- 
tion rather than aught else. 

* So is the doctrine that both the Nicaraguan and Mexican 
invasions were maritime. Strange as this may sound in tlie 
case of an ordinary American population, it should not do 
so in the case of a population deduced from the Chinnk 
and Salish areas and from the archipelago to the north of 
Quadrats and Vancouver's Island. Iiowever, it is not the 
fact itself that is of so much value. The principle involved 
in its investigation is weightier. This is, that the distribution 
of an allied population, along a coast, and at intervals^ is primd 
facie evidence of the ocean having been the path along which 
they moved. 



NOTE (1859). 



For oxeo[)tion8 tu the doctrino horo sufrgcnted see Notes on the last 
jmi»or. 
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On (he Language of Central America. 

In Yucatan the structure and details of the language are 
snfficientlj known, and so are the ethnological affinities of the 
tribes who speak it. This language is the Maya tongue, and 
its immediate relations are with the dialects of Guatemala. It 
is also allied to the Huasteca spoken so far N. as the Texian 
frontier, and separated from the other Maya tongues by dialects 
of the Totonaca and Mexican. This remarkable relationship was 
known to the writers of the Mithridates. 

In South America the language begins to be known when we 
reach the equator; e. g, at Quito the Inca language of the Peruvian 
begins, and extends as far south as the frontier of Chili. 

So much for the extreme points; between which the whole 
intermediate space is very nearly a terra incognita. 

In Honduras, according to Colonel Galindo, the Indians are ex- 
tinct ; and as no specimen of their language has been preserved 
from the time of their existence as a people, that state is a blank 
in philology. 

So also are San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica; in all 
of which there are native Indians , but native Indians who speak 
Spanish. Whether this implies the absolute extinction of the 
native tongue is uncertain : it is only certain that no specimens 
of it are known. 

The Indian of the Moskito coast t> known; and that through 
both vocabularies and grammars. It is a remarkably unaffiliated 
language — more so than any one that I have ever compared. 
Still, it has a few miscellaneous affinities ; just enough to save it 
from absolute isolation. When we remember that the dialects with 
which it was conterminous are lost, this is not remarkable. Pro- 

21* 
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bably it represents a large class, i. e. that which comprised the 
languages of Central America not allied to the Maya, and the 
languages of Now Grenada. 

Between the Moskito country and Quito there are only two 
vocabularies in the Mithridates, neither of which extends far be- 
yond the numerals. One is that of the dialects of Veragua called 
Darien, and collected by Wafer; the other the nnmerals of the 
famous Muysca language of the plateau of Santa Fe de Bogota. 
With these exceptions, the whole philology of New Grenada is 
unknown, although the old missionaries counted the mutually un- 
intelligible tongues by the dozen or score. More than one modem 
author — the present writer amongst others — has gone so far as 
to state that all the Indian languages of New Grenada are extinct. 

Such is not the case. The following vocabulary, which in any 
other part of the world would be a scanty one, is for the parts in 
question of more than average value. It is one with which I have 
been kindly favoured by Dr. Cullen, and which represents the 
language of the Cholo Indians inhabiting part of the Isthmus of 
Darien, east of the river Chuquanaqua , which is watered by the 
river Pay a and its branches in and about lat 8® 15' N., and long. 
77" 20' W. :— 



English. Cholo. 


ExGLisn. 


Cholo. 


Water pay^o 


Leon, f.e. large 




Fire tuboor 


tiger 


imdtnii pooroo 


Sun prsca 


River 


ihO 


Moon hcdccho 


River Tuyra 


logtirootna 


Tree pachru 


Large man 


mochtnu d^&slra 


Leaves chiltiha 


liittle man 


mochtnd zache 


House dhe 


An iguana 


ipbga 


Man mochYna 


Lizard 


horhe 


Woman wiiena 


Snake 


tama 


Child tvOrdiiehe 


Turkey, wild 


zdmo 


Thunder pa 


Parrot 


carre 


Oanoo, or\ , , , 


Guacharacabird 


buUcebtiUee 


Chingo f f^<ihodrooma 


Guaca bird 


paviira 


Tigor, i.r. jaguar mdffiti 


Lazimba 


tooscc 


The tide is rising 


iobiroooor 




The tide is falling 


crihudo 




Whore are you going amonya 




Whence do you come znmatnma zehuloo 


Let us go 


v;onda 




Let us go bathe 


wondo aiide 





The extent to which they differ from the languages of Vene- 
zuela and Colombia may be seen from the following tables of the 
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words common to Dr. Oitllen's list, and the equally short ones of 
the languages of the Orinoco: — 



English 
Cholo 


water 
payto 


English 
Cholo 


moon 
hedccho 


Quichua 
Omagna 
Salivi 


unu 
uni 
cagua 


Quichua 
Omagua 
Arawak 


quilla 

yase 

catlehec 


Maypure 
Ottomaca 


ueru 
ia 


Yarura 
Betoi 


goppe . 
ieo-ro 


Betoi 
Yanira 


ocudit 
uvi 


Maypure 
Salivi 


chcjapi 
vcxio 


Darion 


dulah 


Darien 


nie 


Carib 


touna 


Zamuca 


kclokhi 


English 
Cholo 


fire 
ttiboor 


English 
Cholo 


man 
mohina 


Quichua 
Omagua 
Salivi 


nina 

iata 

egustii 


Quichua 
Salivi 


ccari 
runa 
cocco 


Maypure 


calli 


Maypure 


cajan achini 


Ottomaca 


nit a 




mo 


Betoi 


futui 


Ottomaca 


andcra 


Yarnra 


coride 


Yatura 


pume 


Carib 

• 


onalo 


Muysca 


muysca 
cha 


English 

Cholo 

Quichua 

Omagua 

Salivi 


sun 

pesea 

inti 

huarassi 

numesechecoco 


Carib 

English 

Cholo 

Quichua 


oquiri 

woman 
wuena 
huarmi 


Maypure 
Betoi 


chie 
leoumasoi 


Maypure 
Yarura 


linioki 
ibi 


Yarura 


do 




ain 


Muysca 


sua 


Betoi 


ro 


Carib 


vciou 


Ottomaca 


ondua 



NOTE. 



Exceptions to tlic statoiiicnt couccruinj^ the New (iroiiadji, the San 
Salvador, and the Mosklto Iniignapres will be found in the Notes upon 
the next paper. 
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The present paper is a supplement to two well-known con- 
tributions to America philology by the late A. Gallatin. The 
first was published in the second volume of the Archseologia 
Americana, and gives a systematic view of the languages 
spoken within the then boundaries of the United States; these 
being the River Sabine and the Rocky Mountains , Texas 
being then Mexican, and, a fortiori , New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia; Oregon, also, being common property between the 
Americans and ourselves. The second is a commentary, in 
the second volume of the Transactions of the American Eth- 
nological Society, unon the multifarious mass of philological 
data collected by Mr. Hale, during the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition, to which he acted as official and pro- 
fessional philologue; only, however, so far as they applied 
to the American parts of Oregon. The groups of this fatter 
paper — the paper of the Transactions as opposed to that 
of the Arch apologia — so far as they are separate from those 
of the former, are — 

1. Tho Kitunaha. 7. llie Jakon. 

2. Tho Tsihaili-Solish. 8. The liUtuami. 

3. The Sahaptin. 9. Tho Shasti. 

4. Tho Waiilatpu. 10. The Palaik. 

5. Tho Tsimik or Chinook. II. The Sboshoni or Snake lu- 

6. Tho Kalapuya. dians. 

To which add the Arrapaho, a language of Kansas, con- 
cerning which information had been obtained since 1828, 
the date of the first paper. Of course, some of these fa- 
milies extended beyond the frontiers of the United States, 
so that any notice of them as American carried with it so 
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much information respecting them to the investigators of 
the philology of the Canadas, the Hudson's Bay Territory, 
or Mexico. 

Again — three languages, the Eskimo, and Kenai, and 
Takulli, though not spoken within the limits of the United 
States, were illustrated. Hence, upon more than one of the 
groups of the papers in question there still remains some- 
thing to be said; however much the special and proper sub- 
ject of the present dissertation may be the languages that 
lay beyond the pale of Gallatin's researches. 

The first groups of tongues thus noticed for the second 
time are — 

I. The Iroquois, and 

II. The Sioux. — I have little to say respecting these fa- 
milies except that they appear to belong to some higher class, 

— a class which, without being raised to any inordinate 
value, may eventually include not only these two now dis- 
tinct families, but also the Catawba, Woecoon, Cherokee, 
Choctah, and (perhaps) Caddo groups, — perhaps also the 
Pawni and its ally the Riccaree. 

III. The Algonkin Group. — The present form of this 
group diflfers from that which appears in the Archffiologia 
Americana, by exhibiting larger dimensions. Nothing that 
was then placed within has since been subtracted from it; 
indeed, suotractions from any class of Gallatin's making 
are well-nigh impossible. In respect to additions, the case 
stands differently. 

Addition of no slight importance have been made to the 
Algonkin group. The earliest was that of — 

The Beihuck. — - The Bethuck is the native language of 
Newfoundland. In 1 846 , the collation of a Bethuck voca- 
bulary enabled me to state that the language of the extinct, 
or doubtfully extant, aborigines of that island was akin to 
those, of the ordinary American Indians rather than to the 
Eskimo ; further investigation showing that , of the ordinary 
American languages, it was Algonkin rather than aught else. 

A sample of the evidence of this is to be found in the 
Following table; a table formed, not upon the collation of 
the whole MS;, but only upon the more important words 
contained in it. 

English, son. Ottawa, kwis. 

l^ethnck, mageraguis. Micmac, unguece. 

Crce, equssis. Passaniaquoddy, n'hos. 

Ojibbeway , «i;j^«'f5«j Narragansetts , nuinmucki€se = 

negwis S ^ ' inyson. 
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Delaware , quissau = his son. 
Miami, akrvissima. 

, ungrvissah. 

Shawnoe, koisso. 
Sack & Fox ncckwessa. 
Menomeni, nekeesh. 

English, girl. 
Bethuck, woaseesh, 
Cree, squaisis. 
Ojibbeway, ekwaizais. 
Ottawa, itqui*sen^. 
Old Algf>nkin, icktressrn. 
Shoslititapfjosh , sqtiashish. 
PassiiDinquoddy , pelsquasis. 
Narragansetts sqtuuese. 
Montaug, ^^ftf^tsstie. 
Sack & Fox, skwessah. 
Cre, awdsis'^= child. 
Sheshatnpoiish , awash = child. 

English, mouth. 
Bethuck, mamadlhun. 
Nanticoke, mcttoon, 
llaA«achui»€tt&, multoon. 
"N'ftrr.^ ff n n *i( -t t ^ , wuttoon, 
Penobscot, madoon. 
Acadcan, melon, 
Micmac, toon. 
Abenaki, ootoon, 

English, nose. 
Bethuck, gheen. 
Miami, keouane, 

English, teeth. 
Bethuck, hnchodza. 
3Iicmac, neebect. 
Abenaki, neebeet. 

English, hand. 
Bethuck , maemed. 
Micmac , paeteen. 
Abenaki, mpateen. 

English, ear. 
Bethuck, mooichiman. 



Micmac, mootooween. 
Abenaki, nootawee. 

English, smoke. 
Bethuck , bassdik. 
Abenaki , ctloodake. 

English, oil. 
Bethuck, emet. 
Micmac, memaye. 
Abenaki, pemmee. 

English, sun. 
Bethuck, keuse. 
Cree, &c., kisis, 
Abenaki, kesus. 
Mohican, kesogh. 
Delaware, gishukh. 
UlinoiB kisipol. 
Bhawnoe krsafhma. 
Sack & Fox, kejessoah, 
MenoinPni kaysho. 
l*assamaqnoddy ki^os = moon. 
Abenaki, kisus = moon. 
Illinois, kisis ^ moon* 
Cree , kesecow ;=: day, 
Ojibbeway, A i/iA'^=day and light. 
Ottawa, kijik =^ ditto. 
Abenaki , kistnukau :==^ ditto. 
Delaware, tjirshku = ditto. 
Illinois , kisik = ditto. 
Shawnoe , keeshqua = ditto. 
Sack & Fox , keeshekeh =^ ditto. 

English, fire. 
Bethuck, boobeeshawi. 
Cree esquiiti svoHfat/. 
Ojibbeway ishkodai, skooiae. 
Ottawa, ashkote. 
Old ^Vlgonkin, skootay, 
Sht^sUatrtpoosh » schootay, 
PaRsnmaqn(*ddy ^ sheet. 
Ab e n aki , skoutat. 
Maaaaehu setts, squitta, 
Narragansetts , squlta. 
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, white. 

c, tvobee. 

mhisca, 

tpishkawo. 

vay, tvawhishkaw. 

atvbizze. 

^onkin, rvahi. 

:apoosh, rvahpou. 

, ouabeg, ivabeck. 

ineer, rvapsiou. 

aquodfly, rvapiyo. 

i, wanbighetiour. 

inbcgan. 

msctts, fvompi. 

msetts, wompesu. 

1, waupaaeek. 

g, wampayo, 

re, wape, wapsuj wapsiL English^ hatchet 



English, speak. 
Bethuck, ieroothack. 
Taculli, yaltuck. 
Cree , alhemetakcouse, 
Wyandot, atakea. 

English, yes. 
Bethuck , yeaihun. 
Cree, ahhah, 
Pasflamaqnoddy, netek, 

English, no. 
Bethuck, newin. 
Cree, namaw. 
Ojibbcway , kawine. 
Ottawa, kauween. 



ke, wauppauyu. 

wapekinggek. 

e, opee. 

Fox, wapeskayah. 

mi, waubish keewah. 

black. 
:, mandzey. 
ay, mukktidaiwa. 

mackateh. 
-nsetts , mowcsu. 
lusetts, mooi. 

house. 
., mceooiik. 
n setts, weUi. 

shoe, 
, rnosen, 
i, mkessen. 

snow. 

, kaasussabook, 
sagun = hail, 
ay, snisaigan. 
ipoosh, shashaygan. 



Bethuck , dthoonanyen, 
Taculli, thynle. 

English, knife. 
Bethuck, eewaeen. 
Micmac, uagan, 

English, bad. 
Bethuck, muddy, 
Cree, myaion. 
Ojibbeway, monadud. 

, mudji. 

Ottawa, maiche. 
Micmac, matoualkr. 
Massachusetts , matche. 
Narragansetts , matchil, 
Mohican, matchit. 
Montaug, matlateayah. 
Montaug, muUadeeaco. 
Delaware, makhtitsu, 
N^nticoke , matiik. 
Sack & Fox , motchie. 
, matchathic. 



>hyenne. — A second addition of tho Algonkin class 
it of the Shvennc language — a language suspected 
Jgonkin at the publication of the Archajologia Ame- 
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ricana. In a treaty made between the United States and 
the Shyenno Indians in 1825, the names of the chiefs who 
signed were Sioux , or significant in the Sioux language. It 
was not unreasonable to consider this a primd-facie evidence 
of the Shyenne tongue itself being Sioux. Nevertheless, 
there were some decided statements in the way of external 
evidence in another direction. There was the special evi- 
dence of a gentleman well-acquainted with the fact, that the 
names of the treaty, so significant in the Sioux language, 
were only translations from the proper Shyenne, thefe ha- 
ving been no Shyenne interpreter at the drawing-up of the 
document. What then was the true Shyenne? A vocabu- 
lary of Lieut. Abert's settled this. The numerals of this 
were published earlier than the other words, and on these 
the present writer remarked that they were Algonkin (Re- 
port of the British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, 1847, — Transactions of the Sections, p. 123). Mean- 
while, the full vocabulaiT, wliich was in the hands of Gal- 
latin, and collated by him, gave the contemplated result: 
— **Out of forty-seven Shyenne words for wnich we have 
equivalents in other languages, there are thirteen which are 
indubitablv Algonkin, and twenty-five which have affinities 
more or less remote with some of the languages of that 
family." (Transactions of the American Ethnological Society, 
vol. li. p. cxi. 1848.) 

The Black foot. —In the same volume (p. cxiii), and by 
the same author, we find a table showing the Blackfoot to 
be Algonkin; a fact that must now be generally recognized, 
having been confirmed by later data. The probability of 
this affinity was surmised in a paper in the 28th Number of 
the Proceedings of the present Society. 

The Arrapaho. — This is the name of a tribe in Kansas; 
occupant of a district in immediate contact with the Shyenne 
country. 

But the Shyennes are no mdigenw to Kansas. Neither 
are the Arrapahos. The so-called Fall Indians, of whose 
language we have long had a very short traders vocabulary 
in Umfreville , are named from their occupancy which is on 
the Falls of the Saskatshewan. The Nehethewa, or Crees, 
of their neighbourhood call them so; so that it is a Cree 
terra of which the English is a translation. Another name 
(English also) is Big-hcUy, in French Gros-venfre. This has 
given rise to some confusion. Gros-ventre is a name also 
given to the Minetari of the Yellow-stone River; whence 
the name Minetari itself has, most improperly, been applied 
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h not, perhaps, very often or by good authorities) to 
ill Indians. 
Minetari Gros-ventres belong to the Sioux family. 

the Gros-venires of the Falls. Adelung remarked 
3me of their words had an affinity with the Algonkin, 
he called it, Chippeway-Delaware, family, €» g. the 

for lobaccOy arrow ^ four, and ten. 
Freville's vocabulary was too short for anything but 
^st general purposes and the most cautious of sagges- 

It was, however, for a long time the only one known, 
ext to it, in the order of time, was one in MS., bc- 
g to Gallatin, but which was seen by Dr. Prichard 
►llat'cd by the present writer, his remarks upon it being 
bed in the 134th Number of the Proceedings of this 
y. They were simply to the effect that the language 
}rtain miscellaneous affinities. An Arrapaho vocabu- 

1 Schoolcraft tells us something more than this; viz. 
ily that it is, decidedly, the same language as the 
ndian of Umfreville, but that it has definite and pre- 
dating affinities with the Shyenne, and, through it, with 
eat Algonkin class in general. 

English. Abbapaiio. Shyenne. 

scalp mithash matake. 

tontjHC nathun vetunno. 

tooth veatlitah vcisikc. 

heard vasesanon mc&tsa. 

hand mahchetun maharts. 

blood... bahe malie. 

sinew anita . — antikah. 

heart battali cstah. 

mouth ncttec marthe. 

girl issalia xsa. 

husband nash uah. 

son naab nah. 

daughter nahtabnah nahtch. 

one chassa mike. 

two neis ueguth. 

three nas nahe. 

four yeane nave. 

five yorthun noanc. 

six nitahtcr nahsato. 

seven nisorter nisoto. 

eight nabsorter nahnoto. 

nine siautah soto. 

ten mahtabtah mabtoto. 
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ENOLisn. Abrapaho. Other Aloonkin Languaobs. 

man onanetah mniuTiocw Menom, &c. 

father^ my nasonnah nosK^^ Miami. 

mother, my nanah n ekeah , iV^ewom. 

husband J my nash nah, Shyenne, 

son, my naah nah, Shyenne. 

nikyvithah, Shawnee. 

daughter, my nahtahnah nctawnah, Miami. 

brother .^ my nasisthsah noaawsah, Miami, 

sister^ my imeealitniali uck^'sliavmnnk, Menom. 

Indian cnonitah nh vs ainliiikai , Delaware. 

eye inishishi maislikaysliiiik, Menom. 

mouth netti mtiy inm^ , Menom. 

tongue nathun wilano, Delaware, 

tooth voathtah wi pit, Delaware. 

beard YftsfiRauon.. wltnnahi Delaware. 

back ucrkorbah pawkawuiema, 3fiami„ 

hand machatun olatshi, Shamfiee. 

foot nniitlmujUh oz\X Delaware 

bone Imbuiuiah ohkonne, Menom. 

heart battah maytah, Menom, 

blood bahe mainhki , Menom. 

sinew anita.. ohtah Menom, 

flesh wfJDiiunyah weensama Miami\ 

skin talryntch xms^ Delaware, 

town liaitan otainahe, Delaware. 

door tichunwa kwuvvnf^nni' Mifitnh 

sun nishi-ish kayshoh, Menom. 

star ahtliah allangwh, Delaware. 

day ishi kishko, fkhm^are. 

autumn tahuni tahkoxko, Ddfif^Hire. 

wind assissi kaishxing, Delaware. 

fire islishitta ishkotawi, Menom. 

water nutch napo, Miami. 

ice wahhu mainquom , Menom. 

mountain ahhi wahchiwi, Shawnee. 

hot hastab ksita, Shawnee. 

he enun onaw, ^/f«mt. 

waynanh, Menom. 

that (in) hinnah ayuaih , Menom. 

who unnahah ahwahniiy Merwm. 

no cbinnani kawn Menom* 

eat mennisi mitishin, Menom. 

drink bannah maynaan, ^^nom. 

kill nauaiat o^A-nainhnay, Menom. 
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Filzhugh Sound forms in -skdm. — There is still a possible 
addition to the Alffonkin group; though it is probable that 
it cannot be added to it without raising the value of the 
class. The exact value and interpretation of the following 
fact has yet to be made out. I lay it, however, before the 
reader. The language for the parts about Fitzhuffh Sound 
seems to belong to a class which will appear in the sequel 
under the name Hailtsa or Hacetsuk. The numerals, how-^ 
ever, have this peculiarity, viz. they end in the syllable 
-kum. And this is what, in one specimen, at least, two of 
the Blackfoot terms do. 

English y two. English ^ three. 

Fitzhugh Sound, mal-skum. Fitzhugh Sound, ula-skum, 

Hailtsuk, maluk, Hailtsuk, yutuk. 

Blackfoot, nartoke-skum. Blackfoot, nahoke-skum. 

What, however, if this syllable -skum be other than true 
Blackfoot; i. e. what if the numerals were taken from the 
mouth of a Hailtsa Indian? The possibility of this must be 
borne in mind. With this remark upon the similarity of end- 
ing between one specimen of Blackfoot numerals and the 
Hailtsa dialect of Fitzhugh Sound , we may take leave of the 
Algonkin class of tongues and pass on to — 

IV. The Athabaskan Group. — The vast size of the area 
over which the Athabaskan tongues have spread themselves, 
has commanded less attention than it deserves. It should 
command attention if it were only for the fact of its touching 
both the Oceans — the Atlantic on the one side , the Pacific 
on the other. But this is not all. With the exception of the 
Eskimo, the Athabaskan forms of speech are the most north- 
ern of the New World; nay, as the Eskimos are, by no 
means, universallv recognized as American, the Athabas- 
kan area is, in the eyes of many, absolutely and actually 
the most northern portion of America — the most northern 
portion of America considered ethnologically or philolugically, 
the Eskimo country being considered Asiatic. To say that 
the Athabaskan area extends from ocean to ocean , is to say 
that, as a matter of course, it extends to both sides of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is also to say that the Athabaskan 
family is common to both British and Russian America. 

For the northern Athabaskans, the main body of the family, 
the philological details were, until lately, eminently scanty 
and insufficient. There was, indeed, an imperfect substitute 
for them in the statements of several highly trustworthy 
authors as to certain tribes who spoke a language allied to 
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the Chepcwyan , and as to others who did not ; — statements 
which, on the whole, have been shown to be correct; state- 
ments, however, which reauired the confirmation of voca- 
bularies. These have now been procured ; if not to the full 
extent of all the details of the family, to an extent quite 
sufficient for the purposes of the philologuc. They show 
that the most western branch of the stock, the Chepewyan 

fToper, or the language of what Dobbs called the Korthern 
ndians, is closely akin to that of the Dog-ribs, the Hare 
(or Slave) and the Beaver Indians, and that the Dahodinui, 
called from their warlike habits the Mauvais Monde, are but 
slightly separated from them. Farther west a change takes 
place, but not one of much importance. Interpreters are 
understood with greater difficulty, but still understood. 

The Sikani and Sussi tongues are known by specimens 
of considerable length and value , and these languages , lying 
as far south as the drainage of the Saskatshewan , and as 
far west as the Rocky Mountains, are, and have been for 
some years, known as Athabaskan. 

Then came the Takulli of New Caledonia, of whose lan- 
guage there was an old sample procured by Harmon. This 
was the Kagail, or Chin Indian of Mackenzie, or nearly so. 
Now , Nagail I hold to be the same word as Takuli-i, whilst 
Chin is Tshin := Dmne =^ Tnai = Aina z=z J^nai =^ Man. The 
Takulli division falls into no less than eleven (V) minor sec- 
tions; all of which but one end in this root, viz. -im. 
1. The Tau-/m, or Talko-^m. 

(?) 2. The Tsilko-/m or Chilko-//«, perhaps the same word 
in a different dialect. 

3. The Nasko-^m. 8. The Natliau-fm. 

4. The Thctlio-fm. 9. The Nikozliau-Zm. 

5- The Tsatsno-/m. 10. The Tatshiau-r/w , and 

6. The Nulaau-/m. t1. The Babin Indians. 

7. The Ntaauo-^n. 

Sir John Richardson, from vocabularies procured by him 
during his last expedition , the value of which is greatly en- 
hanced by his ethnological chapter on the characteristics of 
the populations which supplied them, has shown, what was 
before but suspected, that the Loucheux Indians of Macken- 
zie River are Athabaskan ; a most important addition to oar 
knowledge. Now, the Loucheux are a tribe known under 
many names; under that of the Quarrellers, under that of 
the Sguinters, under that of the Thycothe and Digothi. Sir 
John Richardson calls them Kutshin, a name which we shall 
find in several compounds, just as we found the root -On 
in the several sections of the Takulli, and as we shall fijid 
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its modified form dinni amon^ tlie eastern Athabascans. The 
particular tribes of the Kutshin division, occupants of either 
the eastern frontier of Russian America, or the north-wes- 
tern parts of the Hudson's Bay Territory, are (according to 
the same authority) as follows: 

1. The Artez-Aru/^/it = Hard people. 

2. The Tshu-XrutoAi== Water people. 

3. The Tatzei-Xrt//:sAi = Rampart people; falling into four 
bands. 

4. The Teystse-Art//sAi = People of the shelter. 

5. The Vanta-/r«fcAi = People of the lakes. 

6. The Neyetse-At/^^Ais People of the open country. 

7. The Tlagga-silla =: Little dogs. 

Lhis brings us to the Kenay, Word for word Kenay is 
Knai = Tnaij a modified form of the now familiar root /-w= 
man^ a root which has yet to appear and reappear under 
various new, and sometimes unfamiliar and unexpected, forms. 
A Kenay vocabulary has long been known. It appears in 
Lisiansky tabulated with the Kadiak, Sitkan, and Unalaskan 
of the Aleutian Islands. It was supplied by the occupants 
of Cook's Inlet. Were these AthabaskanV The present 
writer owes to Mr. Isbister the suggestion that they were 
Loucheux, and to the same authority he was indebted for 
the use of a very short Loucheux vocabulary. Having com- 
pared this with Lisiansky *s, he placed both languages in 
the same category — rightly in respect to the main point, 
wrongly in respect to a subordinate. He determined the 

Elace of the Loucheux {Kutshin as he would now call them) 
y that of the Kenay, and made both Kolush. He would 
now reverse the process and make both Athabaskan, as Sir 
John Richardson nas also suggested. 

To proceed — three vocAbmaries in Baer's Beiirage are in 
the same category with the Kenay, viz. — 

1. The Atna, — This is our old friend t-n again, the form 
Tnai and others occurring. It deserves notice, because, un- 
less noticed, it mav create confusion. As more populations 
than one may calf themselves many a word like Atna may 
appear and re-appear as often as there is a dialect which 
so renders the Latin word 1u)mo. Hence, there may not only 
be more Atnas than one, but there actually are more than 
one. This is a point to which we shall again revert. At 
present it is enough that the Atnas under notice are occu- 
pants of the mouth of the Copper River, Indians of Russian 
America and Athabaskan. 

2. The A'oltshani. --^ As t-n = many so does k-lish=iStran' 
ger^ guest ^ enemy y friend \ and miitatis mutandis y the criticism 
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that applied to Aiua applies to words like Koltshan, Golzan, 
and Koiush. There may be more than one population so 
called. 

3. The Ugalenls or Ugalyackh-muisi. — This is the name of 
few families near Mount St. £lias. Now — 
The Atna at the mouth of the Copper River, the h'oltshani 
higher up the stream, and the Ugaietits, are all held by the 
present writer to be Athabaskan — not, indeed, so decidedly 
as the Beaver Indians, the Dog-ribs, or the Proper Chepe- 
wyans, but still Athabaskan. Ihey are not £skimo, though 
they have Eskimo affinities. They are not Kolush, though 
they have Kolush affinities. They are by no means isolated, 
and as little are they to be made into a class by themselves. 
At the same time, it should be added that by including these 
we raise the value of the class. 

For all the languages hitherto mentioned we have speci- 
mens. For some , however , of the populations whose names 
appear in the maps, within the Athabaskan area, we have 
yet to satisfy ourselves with the testimony of writers, or to 
rely on inference. In some cases, too, we have the same 
population under different names. This is the case when 
we have a native designation as well as a French or Eng- 
lish one — e. g. Loucheux, Squinters, Kutshin. This, too, 
is the case when we have, besides the native name (or in- 
stead of it), the name by which a tribe is called by its neigh- 
bours. Without giving any minute criticism, I will briefly 
state that all the Indians of the Athabaskan area whose na- 
mes end in -dhini are Athabaskan; viz. — 

1. The See-issaw-«fmm = Rising-sun-i»^i. 

2. The Tau-tsawot-rf/ww/ = Birch-rind-iwew. 

3. The Thlingeha-rfmw/=Dog-rib-»!r^n. 

4. The Etsh-tawiit-^mw/ =^ Thickwood-»w?n. 

5. The Ambah tawiit-rif/wwi == Mountain- sheep-iw^i. 

6. The Tsillaw-awdut-(/m;« = Bushwood-mm. 

Lastly — Carries, Slave-Indians, Yellow-knives, Copper- 
Indians, and Strong-bows are synonyms for some oi the 
tribes already mentioned. The ^<nr^-Indians are called 
Kancho. The Nehanni and some other populations of less 
importance are also, to almost a certainly, Athabaskan with 
the tongues in its neighbourhood, we shall find that it is 
broadly and definitely separated from them in proportion as 
we move from west to east. In Russian America, the Es- 
kimo, Sitkan, and Athabaskan tongues graduate inta each 
other. In the same parts the Athabaskan forms of speech 
differ most from each other. On the other hand , to the east 
of the Rocky Mountaiiis; the Dog-ribs, the Hares , and the 
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CSie|^wy ans are cut off by lines equally trenchant from the 
Eskimos to the north, and frpm the Algonkins to the south. 
I infer from this that the diffusion of the language over those 
parts is compariEitively recent; in other words, that the Atha- 
baskan family has moved from west to east rather than from 
east to west. 

Of the proper AthabaskaU; i. e. of the Athabaskan in the 
original sense of the word, the southern boundary, begin- 
ning at Fort Churchill, on Hudson's Bay, follows (there or 
thereabouts) |the course of the Missinippi; to the north of 
which lie the Chepewyans who are Athabaskan, to the south 
of which lie the Crees. or Knistenaux, who are Algonkin. 
Westward come the Blackfeet (AlgonkinJ and the bussees 
(Athabaskan) , the former to the nortli, the latter to the south, 
until the Rocky Mountains are reached. The TakuUi suc- 
ceed — occupants of New Caledonia ; to the south of whom 
lie Kutani and Atnas. The TakuUi area nowhere touches 
the ocean, from which its western frontier is separated to 
the south of 55^ north latitude by some unplaced languages ; 
to the north of 55®, by the Sitkeen — but only as far as the 
Rocky Mountains ; unless, indeed, some faint Algonkin cha- 
racteristics lead future inquirers to extend the Algonkin 
area westwards, which is not improbable. The value of the 
class, however, if this be done, will have to be raised. 

The most southern of the Athabaskans are the Sussees, in 
north latitude 5P — there or thereabouts. But the Sussees, 
far south as they lie, are only the most southern Athabas- 
kans en masse. There are outliers of the stock as far south 
as the southern parts of Oregon. More than this, there are 
Athabaskans in California, ^w Mexico, and Sonora. 

Few discoveries respecting the distribution of languages 
are more interesting than one made by Mr. Hale, to the 
effect that the Umkwa, Kwaliokwa, and Tlatskanai dialects 
of a district so far south as the River Columbia, and the 
upper portion of the Umkwa river (further south still) were 
outlying members of the Athabaskan stock, a stock pre- 
eminently northern — not to say Arctic — in its main area. 

Yet the dialects just named were shown by a subsequent 
discovery of Professor Turner's, to be only penultimate ra- 
mifications of their stock; inasmuch as further south and 
farther south still, in California, New Mexico, Sonora, and 
even Chihuhua, as far south as 30^ north latitude, Athabas- 
kan forms of speech were to be found ; the Navaho of Uta 
and New Mexico, the Jecorilla of New Mexico, and the 
Apalch of New Mexico, California, and Sonora, being Atha- 
baskan. The Hoopah of California is also Athabaskan. 

22 
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The first of the populations to the south of the Athabas- 
kan area, who, lying on, or to the west of, tlie Rocky Moun- 
tains, are other than Algonkin, are — 

V. The Kitunaha. — The Kitunaha, Cutani, Cootanie or 
Flatbow area is long rather than broad, and it follows the 
line of the Rocky Mountains between 52" and 48® north lati- 
tude. How definitely it is devided by the main ridge from 
that of the Blackfoots I am unable to say, but as a general 
rule, the Kutani lie west, the Blackfoots eastj the former 
being Indians of New Caledonia and Oregon, the latter of 
the Hudson's Bay Territory and the United States. On tlie 
west the Kutani country is bounded by that of the Shushap 
and Selish Atnas, on the noii;h by the Sussee, Sikanni, ana 
Nagail Athabaskans, on the south (I think) by some of the 
Upsaroka or Crow tribes. All these relations are remark- 
able, and so is the geographical position of the area. It is 
in a mountain-range ; and, as sucn, in a district likely to be 
an ancient occupancy. The languages with which the Kutani 
lies in contact are referable to four different families — 
the Athabaskan, the Atna, the Algonkin, and the Sioux; 
the last two of which, the Blackfoot (Algonkin) and the Crow 
(Sioux), are both extreme forms, i. e, forms sufficiently un- 
like the other members of these respective groups to have 
had their true position long overlooked; forms, too, sufficiently 
peculiar to justify the philolomie in raising them to the rank 
of separate divisions. It suffices, however, for the present 
to say, that the Kutani language is bounded by four tongues 
differing in respect to the class to which they belong and 
from each other, and different from the Kutani itself. 

The Kutani, then, differs notably from the tongues with 
which it is in geographical contact; though, like all the lan- 

f;uages of America, it has numerous miscellaneous affinities, 
n respect to its phonesis it agrees with the North Oregon 
languages. The similarity in name to the Loucheux, whom 
Richardson calls Kulshin^ deserves notice. Upon the whole, 
few languages deserve attention more than the one under 
notice. 

VI. The Atna Group. — West of the Kutanis and south 
of the Takulli Athabaskans lie the northernmost members 
of a great family which extends as far south as the Sahap- 
tin frontier, the Sahaptin being a family of Southern, or 
American, Oregon. Such being the case, the great group 
now under notice came under the cognizance of the two 
American philologues, whose important labours have already 
been noticed, by whom it has been denominated Tsihaih- 
Sclish. It contains the Shushwap, Selish, Skitsnish (or Co&ar 
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'Aleue) Piskwans, Nusdalum, Kawitchen, Skwali, Chechili, 
LOwelitS; and Nsietshawus forms of speech. 

In regard to the Atna I have a statement of my own to 
orrect, or at any rate to modify. In a paper, read before 
le Ethnological Society, on the Languages of the Oregon 
'erritorjr (Dec. 11, 1844), I pronounced that an Atna voca- 
ulary found in Mackenzie's Travels, though diflFerent from 
16 Atna of the Copper River, belonged to the same group. 
*he groupj however, to which the Atna of the Copper River 
elongs is the Athabaskan. 

The Tsihaili-Selish languages reach the sea in the parts 
J the south of the mouth of Frazer's River, i. e. the parts 
pposite Vancouver's Island; perhaps they touch it further 
> the north also; perhaps, too, some of the TakuUi forms 
f the speech further north still reach the sea. The current 
tatements, however, are to the effect, that to the south of 

10 parts opposite Sitka, and to the north of the parts oppo- 
tte Vancouver's Island, the two families in question are 
3parated from the Pacific by a narrow strip of separate 
inguage — separate and but imperfectly known. These are, 
eginning from the north — 

VU. The Haidah Group of Languages. — Spoken by 
le Skittegats, Massetts, Kumshahas, and Kyganie of Queen 
harlotte's Islands and the Prince of Wales Archipelago. Its 
rea lies immediately to that of the south of the so-called 
^olush languages. 

VIII. The Chemmesyan. — Spoken along the sea-coast and 
lands of north latitude 55^. 

IX. The Billechula. — Spoken at the mouth of Salmon 
iver; a language to which 1 have shown, elsewhere, that 

vocabulary from Mackenzie's Travels of the dialect spoken 
t Friendly Village was referable. 

X. The IIailtsa. — The Ilailtsa contains the dialects of 
le sea-coast between Hawkesbury Island and Broughton's 
rchipelago , also those of the northern part of Vancouver's 
»lana. 

In Gallatin, the Chemmesyan, Billechula, and Hailtsa arc 

11 thrown in a group called Naas. The Billechula numerals 
re, certainly, tne same as the Hailtsa; the remainder of 
le vocabulary being unlike, though not altogether destitute 
r coincidences. The Chemmesyan is more outlying still, 
do not, however, in thus separating these three languages, 
38olutely deny the validity of the Naas family. 1 only 
aaginc that it it really contain languages so different as 
le Chemmesyan and Hailtsa, it may also certein the Hai- 
sth and other groups, e. g. the one that comes next, or — 

22* 
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XI. The Wakash of Quadra and Vancouver's Island. 

South of the Wakash area come, over and above the south- 
ern members of the Atna family and the Oregon outliers 
of the Athabaskan, the following groups, of value hitherto 
unascertained. 

A. The Tshinuk, or Chinuk; 

B. The Kalapuya; 

C. The Jakon ; — all agreeing in the harshness of their 
phonesis, and (so doing) contrasted with — 

D. The Sahaptin, and 

E. The Shoshoni. 

The Sahaptin is separated by Gallatin from the Waiilatpu 
containing tne Cayus or Moleld form of speech. The present 
writer throws them both into the same group. The numer- 
als, the words wherein it must be admitted that the two 
languages agree the most closely, are in — 

English. Sahaptin. Cayus. 

one naks n&, 

two lapit lepl-in. 

three mitat mat-nin. 

six oi-lak noi^na. 

seven oi-napt iioi-lip. 

eight oi-matat noi-mat. 

The meaning of the oi and noi in these words requires in- 
vestigation. It is not five; the Sahaptin and Cajriis for fit^ 
being pakhat (S.) and tawii (C). rlor yet is it hand (as 
the word for five often is) , the word for hand being epih and 
apah. It ought, however, theoretically to be something of 
the kind, inasmuch as 

OiAok and «oi-na = ? + 1 . 
0/-napt and «o/-lip == ? + 2. 
6>?-matat and no/-mat == ? + 3. 

Of the Shoshoni more will be said in the sequel. At pre- 
sent it is enough to state that the Shoshoni and Sahaptin 
languages are as remarkable for the apparent ease and sim- 
plicity of their phonesis as the Jakon, iCalapuya, and Tshi- 
niik are for the opposite qualities. It may also be added 
that the Shoshoni tongues will often be called by the more 
general name of Paduca. 

South of the Cayiis, Waiilatpu, and Wihinast, or Western 
Shoshonis , come the languages which are common to Oregon 
and 

California. 
For three of these we have vocabularies (Mr. Hale's) : — 
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I. (a.) The Lutumani; (b.) the Palaik; (c.) the Shasti. 
— There may be other forms of speech common to the two 
countries ; but these three are the only ones known to 
us by specimens. The Lutuami, Shasti , and Palaik are 
thrown by Gallatin into three separate classes. They are, 
without doubt, mutually unintelhgible. Nevertheless they 
cannot be very widely separated. 
Man = in. Lutuami hishti-atsus , in Palaik = ya/wi. Qu. atsus = 

yaiui. 
^oman = Lutuami tar-itsi, 'Palaik = umtew-itsen. Qu. iisi=i(scn. 

In Palaik, Son = yau-itsa, Daughter = lumau-itsa. 
Head = Palaik lah. In Lutuomi lak = hair. Qu. mak = head in 

Shasti , makh = hair , Shasti. • 
Ear = Lutuami mumoutsh , Palaik ku-mumuats. 
Mouth = au Shasti , ap Palaik. 
Tooth = iisau Shasti , i75f Palaik. 
Sun = tsoare Shasti , isul Palaik = sun and moon. In Lutujimi tsol 

= star. 
Fire = Shasti ima = Palaik malis. The termination -/- common 

in Palaik, — ipili= tongue, k€lala= shoes, usehcla= skt/, &c. 
Water = Shasti atsa, Palaik as. 
Snow = Lutuami kais , Shasti kae. 
Earth = Lutuami kaela , Palaik kela , Shasti tarak. This is tlio 

second time we have had a Shasti r for a Palaik / — tsoare 

= tsuL 
Bear = tokunks Lutuami , lokhoa , Palaik. 
Bird = Lutuami lalak, Shasti tararakh. 
/ = Lutuami no. Qu. is this the n in n-as=^head and n'ap = 

for which latter word the Shasti is ap-ka ? 

Numerals. 
English. Shasti. Palaik. 

one tshiamn umis. 

two hoka kaki. 

Neither are there wanting affinities to the Sahaptin and 
Cayiis languages, allied to each other. Thus — 
Ear = mumutsh Lutuami = ku-mumuats Palaik = mutsaui Sahap- 
tin. tsack Shasti = taksh Cayiis. 
Mouth = shum Lutuami = shum-kaksh Cayiis = him Sahaptin. 
Tongue =pawus Jjutafimi = pawish Sahaptin = pti^^ Cayiis. 
Tooth = tut Lutuami := til Sahaptin. 
Foot= akwes Shasti = akhua Sahaptin. 
Blood = ahati Palaik = kiket Sahaptin. 
Fire = loloks Lutuami = ihiksha Sahaptin. 
One = natshik Lutuami = naks Sahaptin = na Cayiis. 
Two = lapit Lutuami = lapit Sahaptin = leptin Cayiis. 
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The Lutuami seems somewhat the most Sahaptin of the 
three, and this is what we expect from its geographical 
position, it being conterminous with the Molel6 (or Cayus) 
and the allied Waiilatpu. It is also conterminous with the 
Wihinast Shoshoni, or Paduca, as is the Palaik. Both Pa- 
laik and Lutuami (along with the Shasti) have Shoshoni af- 
finities. 

fiNQLTsn. Shoshoni. 

tiose uioui = iami, Palaik, 

mouth timpa = shum , Lutuami. 

car inaka = isak , Shasti. 

sun tava --sapas, Lutuami. 

water pa = ainpo , Lutuami, 

I m = no, Lutuami. 

thou I ■=,1, Lutuami. 

he 00 = hot, Lutuami. • 

one sliimiitsi = /5/iiViw?/w, 8ha«ti; «wi>, Palaik. 

The chief language in contact with the Shasti is the in- 
trusive Athabaskan of the Umkwa and Tlatskanai tribes. 
Hence the nearest languages with which it should be com- 
pared arc the Jakon and Kalapuya, from which it is geo- 
graphically separated. For this reason we do not expect 
any great amount of coincidence. We find however the 
following — 

Knomhii. Jakon. 

head tkhlokia = lah , Palaik, 

star tkhlalt = tuhol, Lutuami. 

night kaeho = apkha, cS7*/i5/f. 

blood pouts = poits, Zt/^Mdmi. 

one khum ~~ tshiamu , Palaik, 

Of three languages spoken in the north of California and 
mentioned in Schoolcraft, by name, though not given in 
specimens, — (1) the Watsahewa, (2) the Howtetech, and 
(3) the Nabiltse, — the first is said to be that of the Shasti 
bands ; 

Of the Howtetech I can say nothing; 

The Nabiltse is, probably, the language of the Tototune; 
at least Rogue's River is its locality, and the Rascal Indians 
is an English name for the Tototune. 

South of the Shasti and Lutuami areas we find — 

II. The Ehnik. 

III. The Taiilewaii. 

The latter vocabulary is short, and taken from a Seragoin 
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Indian, /. e, from an Indian to whom it was not the native 
tongae. We are warned of this — the inference being that 
the Tahlewah vocabulary is less trustworthy than the others. 

English. Ehnek. Tahlewah. 

man ahwunsh pohlusan'h. 

boy anak'hocha kerrhn. 

girl yehnipahoitch kemlhl. 

Indian alirah astowah. 

head akhoutslihoutsh astintah. 

heard merruhw semerrhpcrrh. 

neck .... sihn schoniti. 

face alive wetawaluh. 

tongue upri so'h. 

(eeih wu'h slitl. 

foot fissi etah. 

one issah titskoh. 

(wo achhok kitchnik. 

three kcurakh kltchnah. 

four pechs tshalianik. 

five tirahho schwallali. 

ten trah swellah. 

The junction of the Rivers Klamatl and Trinity gives us 
the locality for — 

IV. The Languages akin to the Weitspek. — The 
Weitspek itself is spoken at the junction, but its dialects of 
the Wevot and Wishosk extend far into Humboldt County, 
where tney are, probably, the prevailing forms of speech, 
being used on the Mad River, and the parts about Cape 
Mendocino. 

The Weyot and Wishosk are mere dialects of the same 
language. From the Weitspek they diflFer much more than 
they do from each other. It is in the names of the parts 
of the body where the chief resemblances lie. 

V. The Mendocino (V) Group. — This is the neme sug- 
gested for the Choweshaky Batemdaikai, Kulanapo, Fukai, and 
Khwaklamayu forms of speech collectively. 

1, 2. The Choweshak and Batemdaikai are spoken on 
Eel River, and in the direction of the southern branches of 
the Weitspek group, with which they have affinities. 

3,4,5. The Kulanapo is spoken about Clear Lake, the 
Fukai on Russian River. These forms of speech, closely 
allied to each other, are also allied to the so-called Northern 
Indians of Baer^s Beitriige, Northern meaning to the north 
of the settlement of Ross. The particular tribe of which 
we have a vocabulary called thcmselyes Khwakfdamayu. 
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Kmolish. Khwakhlamayu. KULANArO. 

head khommo kaiyah. 

hair shuka musuh. 

ei/e iiu ni. 

ear shuma shimah. 

nose pla lababbo. 

moufh aa katsideh. 

toolh oo yaoli. 

tongue aba bal. 

hand psba biyab. 

foot sakki kabmab. 

sun ada lab. 

English. Wkitbpkk. KrLANApn. 

moon kalazba hielab. 

star katnoi uiyabbob. 

fire okbo k'hob. 

water aka k'bab. 

one ka kbabbb. 

two koo kots. 

three subo homeka. 

four miira dol. 

five tysha lehmab. 

six lara tsadi. 

The following shows the difference between the Weitsf 

and Kulanapo; one belonging to the northern, the other 
the southern division of their respective groups. 

Knglisii. Wkitspkk. KrLAXAro. 

man pagolik kaab. 

woman wintijuk dab. 

boy bobksb kabwib. 

girl wai inuksb dabbats. 

head togiich kaiyab. 

hair leptaitl musub. 

ear 8p6bguh sbiniab. 

eye mylih ni. 

nose mctpf lababbo. 

mouth miblutl katsedeb. 

tongue mebprh bal. 

teeth merpetl yaob. 

beard mebporcb katsutsu. 

arm mebsbeir tsuab. 

hand tsoi^iisb biyyab. 

foot mctske kabmab. 

blood bapp'l bablaik. 
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FiNQLISH. WeITSPEK. KfLANAPO. 

sun wdnoushleh lah. 

moon ketnewabr luelah. 

star haiigets niyaholi, 

day tehnep dahmul. 

dark kctutski petih. 

fire mctfl k'liob. 

water paha k'hali. 

/ nek hah. 

thou kchl ma. 

one spinekoh k'hahlih. 

(wo nuehr kots. 

three naksa homeka. 

four tohhunne dol. 

five mahrotum lehmah. 

six hohtcho tsadi. 

seven tchewurr kulahots. 

eight k'hehwuh -... kokodohl. 

nine kerr hadaroLshum. 

ten wert'hlehwcrh hadorutlck. 

In the Ktdanapo language yacal ma napo = all (he cities. 
Here napo = Napa, the name of one of the counties to the 
north of the Bay of San Francisco and to the south of Clear 
Lake. 

We may now turn to the drainage of the Sacramento and 
the parts south of the Shasti area. Here we shall find three 
vocabularies, of which the chief is called — 

VI. The Copeh. — How far this will eventually turn out 
to be a convenient name for the group (or how far the group 
itself will be real) , is uncertain. A vocabulary in Gallatin 
from the Upper Sacramento, and one from Mag Readings 
(in the soutn of Shasti county) in Schoolcraft, belong to tne 
group. 

Mag Readings is on the upper third of the Sacramento — 
there or thereabouts. 
Knolish. Copeu. M. R. Indian. U. Sacb. 

man pehtluk winnokc 

woman muhlteh dokke 

head buhk pok 

hair tiih tomi tomoi. 

eye sah chuti tumut. 

nose — kiunik tsono. 

mouth kohl kal. 

teeth siih shi 

beard chehsaki khctcheki 
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Emolish. Copbh. M. R. Indiar. U. Sacb. 

arm sahlah keole, 

hand semh sbim tsemut (fingers), 

fool mafh mat ktamoso. 

blood sahk — cliedik 

sun sunh tuku sas. 

wind toudi kleybi 

rain yohro lulioUo 

snow yohl yola 

fire poh pau po. 

water mehm mem mem. 

earth kirrh kosh 

In the paper of No. 134 the import of a slight amount 
of likenes between the Upper Sacramento vocabulary and 
the Jakon is overvalued. The real preponderance of the 
affinities of the group taken in mass is tnat which its geo- 
graphical position induces us to expect a priori. With the 
Hhasti, &c. the Copeh has the following words in common: — 

English. Copeh. Shasti, etc. 

head bnhk ..... uiak , S. 

hair tcih tiyi, P. 

teeth siih itsa, P. 

ear maht mw-mutsh, L. 

eye sah asu, P. 

foot mat pats, L. 

sun sunh tsul, P. 

thou mih mai, S. 

and, probably, others. 

The Copeh is spoken at the head of Putos Creek. 

Observe that the Copeh for water is meniy as it is in the 
languages of the next group, which we may provisionally 
call — 

VII. TiiE PujUNi. — Concerning this we have a notice 
in Ilale, based upon information given by Captain Suter to 
Mr. Dana. It was to the effect that, about eighty or a 
hundred miles from its mouth, the river Sacramento formed 
a division between two languages, one using momi, the other 
/cik = water. 

The Pujuni, &c. say momi; as did the speakers of the Copeh. 

For the group we have the (a) Pujuni, {b) Secumne, and 
(c) Tsamak specimens of Hale, as also the Cushna vocabu- 
lary, from the county Yuba, of Schoolcraft; the Cushna 
numerals, as well as other words, being nearly the same as 
the Secumne, e. g. 
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EmOLISH. SECUMlfE. CuSUNA. 

one wikte "wiktc-w. 

two pen pani-m. 

three sapui sapui-m. 

four tsi taui-m. 

five mank marku-m (mahkum?). 

So arc several other words besides; as — 

head. tsol cliole. 

hair ono one. 

ear bono* bono. 

eye il bin. 

sun oko okpi. 

VIII. The Moquelumne Group. — Hale's vocabulary of 
the Talatui belongs to the group for which the name Mo- 
quelumne is proposed ^ a Moquelumne Hill (in Calaveras 
county) and a Moquelumne River being found within the 
area over which the languages belonging to it are spoken. 
Again ^ the names of the tribes that speak them end largely 
in -mne^ — Chupumne, &c. As far south as Tixol-umne county 
the language belongs to this division; as may be seen from 
the following table; the Talatui being from Hale, the Tuo- 
lumne from Schoolcraft; the Tuolumne Indians being on the 
Tuolumne River, and Cornelius being their great chief, with 
six subordinates under him, each at the head of a different 
ranchora containing from fifty to two hundred individuals. 
Of these six members of what we may call the Cornelian 
captaincy, five speak the language represented by the vo- 
caDulary: viz. 

1. The Mumaltachi. 

2. The Mullateco. 

3. The Apangasi. 

4. The Lapappu. 

5. The Siyante or Typoxi. 

The sixth band is that of the Aplaches (V Apaches) , under 
Hawhaw, residing further in the mountains. 

EnOLIBH. TlTOLIIMNK. TaLATUI. 

head bownnh tiket. 

hair esnk inuiui. 

ear tolko alok. 

eye hiintch wilai 

nose nito uk (V). 

mouth aliwiik hube (V). 

sky wutsha wit9uk. 
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English. Tuolumne. Talatui. 

sun hcamhah hi. 

day hemaah liidmu. 

night kowwillah kawil. 

darkness pozattah hunaba. 

fire wdkah wike. 

water kikah klk. 

stone lowwak sawa. 

As far west as the sea-coast languages of the Moquclumne 
group are spoken. Thus — 

A short vocabulary of the San Rafael is Moqueluranc. 

So are the Sonoma dialects^ as represented by the Tsho- 
koyem vocabulary and the Chocouyem and Yonkiousme Pa- 
ternosters. 

So is the Olamenike of Kostromitonov in Baer's Beitrage. 

So much for the forms of speech to the north of the Gulf 
of San Francisco. On the south the philology is somewhat 
more obscure. The Paternosters for the Mission de Santa 
Clara and the Vailee de los Tulares of Mofras seem to belong 
tb the same language. Then there is, in the same author, 
one of the Langue Guiloctr de la Mission de- San Francisco. 
These I make Moquelumne provisionally. I also make a pro- 
visional division for a vocabulary called — 

IX. The Costano. — The tribes under the supervision of 
the Mission of Dolores were five in number; the Ahwastcs, 
the Olhones, or Costanos of the coast, the Romonans, the 
Tulomos, and the Altatmos. The vocabulary of which the 
following is an extract was taken from Pedro Alcantara, 
who was a boy when the Mission was founded , A. D. 1 776. 
He was of the Romonan tribe. 

English. Costano. Tshokotem. 

man imhen in\-esse. 

woman ratichma kuleh-<»*5^. 

boy shfnismuk yokeh {smalt) 

girl katra koyah. 

head lilc niololi. 

ear tuonis ahlohk. 

eye rehin shut. 

nose lis huk. 

mouth werper lapgiip. 

tongue tassek lelmtip. 

tooth siit kuht. 

neck lani helekke. 

foot kolo koyok. 
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English. Costako. Tsiiokoybm. 

blood payan kicliawh. 

sky reneme lihlih. 

sun isbmen hih. 

moon kolma pululuk. 

star agweh hittisb. 

day puhc (light) hiahnali. 

night moor (dark) kawul. 

fire roretaon wikih. 

water sii kilik. 

river orusli polah. 

stone erek lepch. 

/ kahnah kalini. 

thou menc mill. 

he wahche ikkoh. 

they nekiimsali tnukkara. 

all kete mukkam. 

who mato mabnti. 

eat ahmusb yohlomusib. 

drink owabto usbu. 

run akamtoba bihcbiab. 

see atempimah cllib. 

This shows that it diflFers notably from the Tshokoyem; 
the personal pronouns ^ however, being alike. Again, the 
word for inan= l-aman-tiya in the San Kafael. On the other 
band; it has certain Cushna affinities. 

Upon the whole, however, the affinities seem to run in 
the oirection of the languages of the next group, especially 
in that of the Ruslen: — 

J= kah-nah , Cost. ^ /ra = mine , Ruslen. 
Thou = me-ne. Cost. = mS= thine, Ruslen. 
Sun = ishmen , Cost. = ishmen = light , Ruslen. 
Water = sii, Cost. = 2ty, Ruslen. 
(?) Boy ^=- shinishmuk , Cost. = enshinsh , Ruslen. 
(?) Girl = katra, Coat. = kaana, Ruslen. 

Lest these last three coincidences seem far-fetched, it 
should be remembered that the phonesis in these languages 
is very difficult, and that the Ruslen orthography is Spanish, 
the Costano being English. Add to this, there is every ap- 
pearance, in the San Miguel and other vocabularies, of the 
r being something more than the r in brand, &c. every ap- 

Eearance of its being some guttural or* palatal, which may, 
y a variation of orthography, be spelt by /. 
Finally, I remark that the -ma in the Costano ratich-ma 
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= woman ^ is, probably, the -me in the Soledad mue {==mmi) 
and shurish-me {= woman), and the amk (ank) of the Ruslen 
muguy-amk {z:^ man) and la(rayam-ank {= woman)] (?) 
latraya = raiich. Nevertheless , for the present I place the 
Costano by itself, as a transitional form of speech to the 
languages spoken north, east, and south of the Bay of San 
Francisco. 
X. The Mariposa Languages. — In the nortli of Mari- 

[)08a county, and not far south of the Tuolumne area, the 
anguage seems changed, and the Coconoons is spoken by 
some bands on the Mercede River, under a chief named 
Nuella. They are said to be the remnants of three distinct 
bands each, with its own distinct language. 

Enqlish. Coconoons. Tulabe. 

head etc utno. 

hair tolus celis. 

ear took took. 

nose thcdick tuneck. 

mouth sammack shemmak. 

tongue talcotch talkat. 

tooth talee talee. 

sun suyou oop. 

moon offaum taahmemna. 

star tchietas sahel. 

day hial tahoh*. 

fire sottol osscl. 

water illcck illick. 

XL The Salinas Group. — This is a name which I pro- 
pose for a group of considerable compass; and one wnich 
contains more than one mutually unintelligible form of speech. 
It is taken from the river Salinas, the drainage of which 
lies in the counties of Monterey and San Luis Obispo. The 
southern boundary of Santa Cruz lies but a little to the north 
of its mouth. 

The Gioloco may possibly belong to this group, notwith- 
standing its reference to the Mission of San Francisco. The 
aiia, and mut- Tin mui-rjocxxBi) , may = the ahoy and i-mii-a 
(sky^ of the Eslen. 

Tne Ruslen has already been mentioned, and that in res- 
pect to its relations to the Costano. It belongs to this gronp. 

So does the Soledad of Mofras; which, though it differs 
from that of Hale in the last half of the numerals, seems 
to represent the same language. 

* Same word as ta€ch-=^lighi in Coconoons; in Pima tm. 
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So do the Eslen and Carmel forms of speech; allied to one an- 
other somewhat more closely than to the Ruslen and Soledad. 

So do the San Antonio and San Miguel forms of speech. 

The Kuslen; Eslen ^ San Antonio and San Miguel are, pro- 
bably, four mutually unintelligible languages. 

The Salinas languages are succeeded to the south by the 
forms of speech ot — 

XII. The Santa Barbara Group — containing the Santa 
Barbara ; Santa Inez; and San Luis Olnspo languages. 

XIII. The Capistrano Group. — Capistrano is a name 
suggested by that of the Mission of San Juan Capistrano. 
The group, I think, falls into two divisions: — 

1. The Proper Capistrano ^ or Netela, of San Luis Bey and 
San Juan Capistrano. 

2. The San Gabriel ^ or Kij y of San Gabriel and San Fer- 
nando. 

XIV. The Yuma languages. — At the junction of the 
Gila and Colorado stands Fort Yuma, in the district of the 
Yuma Indians. They occupy each side of the Colorado, 
both above and below its junction with the Gila. How far 
they extend northwards is unknown, probably more than 
100 miles. They are also called Cuchans, and are a fierce 
predatory nation, encroaching equally on tribes of their own 
language and on aliens. 

From these Futna Indians I take the name for the group 
now under notice. It contains, besides the Yuma Proper, 
the Dieguno of San Dieffo and the Coco-maricopa. 

The Coco-maricopa Indians are joint-occupants of certain 
villages on the Gila; the population with which they are 
associated being Pima. Alike in other respects, the Pima 
and Coco-maricopa Indians differ in language, as may be 
seen from the following table, confirmatory of the testimony 
of numerous trustworthy authorities to the same effect. 

English. Pima. Ccchak. Cocomaricopa. Dirguno. 
man huth epatsh apatch j ^.i 

woman hahri sinyak scniact sun. 

Indian hnup metepaie 

fecoutsucherowo \ 

and > estar. 

umwelthoocouo / 

hair ptmuk oetcho hilotar. 

ear ptnahauk smythl 

nose tahnk hu. 

month chinits ah. 
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English. Pima. Cuchan. CocoMARicorA. Dixouho. 

tongue neucn cpulcbe 

iooih ptahau arcdoche 

beard chinyo yahboiueb 

hand mahahtk cesalche issalis selh. 

foot tetaght emetchslipaslapya amotche hamnlyay. 

sky ptchuwik anima 

sun talis nyatch — - 

moon inalisa hutlilya 

star uon klupwalaic 

snow chiali halup 

fire tahi aawoh house 

water suntik aha haachc kha. 

/ ahan nyat nyah. 

he yeutah habritzk 

one yumako sin sandek hina. 

two kuak havick haveka ha¥nie. 

three vaik hamuk hamoka hamuk. 

four kiik chapop champapa chapop. 

five puitas serap sarap suap. 

San Diego lies in 32 V2® north latitude, a point at which 
the philology diverges — in one direction into Old Califor- 
nia, in another into Sonora. I first follow it in the direc- 
tion of 

Old Califobnia. 

San Diego, as has just been stated, lies in 32 Va^ north 
latitude. Now it is stated in the Mithridatcs that the most 
northern of the Proper Old Californian tongues, the Cochimt) 
is spoken as far north as 33®. If so, the Dieguno may be 
Old Californian as well as New; which I think it is; belie- 
ving, at the same time, tliat Cochtmi and Cuchan are the 
same words. Again, in the following Paternoster the word 
for sky = ammai in the Cuchan vocabulary. 

CocHiMi OF San Xavier. 

father sky 

Pennayu makenamb^ yaa ambaynjui miy^ mo ; 

name men confess and love all 

Buhn mombojua tamma gkomond^ hi nogodoiio demuejueg gkajim ; 

and sky earth 

Pennayula bogodouo gkajim, gui hi ambayujup maba yaa keaDiete 
favour 
decuinyi mo pucgiii; 
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sky earth 

Yaa m blihula mnjua ambayup mo dedahijua, amet ^ nb guilugui 
hi pagkajim; 

this day day 

Tamadk yaa ibo tejiieg quiluguiqui pemijicli ^ nibu ibo yaniio 

puegin ; 
and man evil 

Gnibi tamma yaa gambuogjnla kepiijiii ambinyijua pennayala 
dedaudiigiijna, giulugui pagkajim; 
and although and 

Guilii yaa tagamuegia hui ambinyijua hi doomo puhuegjua, he 
doomo pogonunyim ; 

and earth bless 

Tagamuegjua giiihi usimahel keammet e decuinyimo , giiihi yaa 
evil 
hui ambinyi yaa gambuegpea pagkaudugum. 

Lastly, in 33^ north latitude, the language of* San Luis 
El Rey, which is Yuma, is succeeded by that of San Luis 
Obispo y which is Capistrano. 

I conclude, then, that the Yuma language belongs to the 
southern parts of New and the northern part of Old California. 

Of recent notices of any of the languages of Old Cali- 
fornia, eo nomine, I know none. In the Mithridates the in- 
formation is pre-eminently scanty. 

According to the only work which I have examined at 
first-hand, the NachriclUen von der Americanischen Halbinsel 
Califomien (Mannheim, 1772; in the Mithridates, 1773), the 
anonymous author of which was a Jesuit missionary in the 
middle parts of the Peninsula, the languages of Old Cali- 
fornia were — 

1. The Waikur, spoken in several dialects. 

2. The Ushiti. 

3. The Layamon 

4. The Cochimi, north, and 

5. The Periai^ at the southern extremity of the peninsula. 

6. A probably new form of speech used by some tribes 
visited by Linck. 

This is what we learn from what we call the Mann- 
heim account; the way in which the author expresses him- 
self being not exactly in the form just exhibitea, but to the 
eflFect that, besides the Waikur with its dialects, there wore 
five others. 

The Waikur Proper, the language which the author under 

* For iui exception to this statement see the ]{i'niarks at the end of 
the Volume. (1859.) 

23 
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notice was most especially engaged on, and which he says 
that he knew sufficiently for his purposes as a missionary, 
is tlic language of the middle part ot the peninsula. How 
far the Utshiti , and Layamon were dialects ot it, how farthey 
were separate substantive languages , is not very clearly ex- 
pressed. The writer had Utshis, and Utshipujes, and At- 
schimes in his mission, **thoroughly distinct tribes — tauter 
verschicdcnc V^lcklein.^* Nevertheless he always speaks as if 
the Waikur tongue was sufficient for his purposes. On the 
other hand, the Utshiti is especially mentioned as a separate 
language. Adelung makes it a form of the Waikur; as he 
does the Layamon, and also the Cora and Aripo. Then 
there comes a population called Ika, probably the Picos or 
Ficos of Bagert, another authority tor these parts. Arc 
these, the sixth population of the Mannheim account, the 
unknown tribes visited by LinckV I think not. They arc 
mentioned in another part of the book as known. 
To the names already mentioned 

1. Ika, 3. Utshipuje, 

2. Utshi, 4. Atschmie, 
add 

5. Paurus, 9. Mitsherikii-tamais, 

6. Teakwas, 10. Mitsheriku- teams 

7. Teenguabebes , 11. Mitsheriku-ruanajeres, 

8. Angukwares, 

and you have a list of the tribes with which a missionary 
for those parts of California where the Waikur languages 
prevailed, came in contact. Altogether they gave no more 
than some 500 individuals, so miserably scanty was the po- 
pulation. 

The occupancies of these lay chiefly within the Cochimi 
area , which reached as far south as the parts about Loretto 
in 26^ north latitude; the Loretto language being the La- 
yamon. This at least is the inference from the very short 
table of the Mithridatcs, which, however little it may tell 
us in other respects, at least informs us that the San Xavier, 
San Borgia, and Loretto forms of speech were nearer akin 
to each other than to the Waikur. 

English. St. Xavikk. 8. Boroia. Loretto. Waikur. 

sky anibayujub jimbeink terereka-datemba. 

earth amot amate-guaiig datcmba. 

fire usi iissi 

man tiimma tama tamnia ti. 

father kakka iliam keneda 

son uisahain tshauu. 
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The short compositions of Hervas (given in the Mithri- 
dates) show the same. 

The Waikur. — This is the language of what I have 
called the Mannheim account, namely the anonymous work 
of a Jesuit missionary of the Waikur country published at 
Mannheim. 

It gives us the following specimens — Waikur and Ger- 
man: 

Kepe-dAre tekerekddatembi dai; 
tinser Valer gebitgene Erd du hist: 

ei-ri akatuike-pn-mc; 

dich o das erkennen (die werden: 
tshakdrrakc-pu-me ti tschie ; 

loben alle werden Lent und; 
eciin gracia-ri aciirnc care tokerekadatombi tscliio; 

dein gratia o dass hnben tvrrden tvir grhogetie Erd und; 

eiri jebarrakemi ti pn janpe datomba 

dir dass gchorsamen werden Menschen alle heer Erd, 
pae ei jebarrakero aona kra; 
wie dir gehorsamen drohen seynd; 
kepecuu bu. kepe ken jatupc untairi; 

itnser Speis uns gebe dieser tag: 

cate kuitscharake toi tschie kepccun atacamara 
uns verzehe du utid unser Hoses; 

pae kuitscharrakorc eate tschie cavapc atukiara kepenijake; 
wie verzehen wir auch die Buses uns thun; 

cate tikakamba tei tschie; 
uns helfe du und; 

cnvumcrk cate ue atukiiira; 

wollen werden Nicht wir el was Bases; 
kepe kakunja pe atacara tschie. Amen. 
uns beschutze von Bosen und. Amen, 

The compound tekereka-daicmhi = hc7it iafid = sky = heaven. 
To this very periphrastic Paternoster we may add the 
following fragments of the Waikur conjugation: — 



Be 
Ei 

Tutau 
(.'ate 
Tete 
TucAva 



amukirere = 



ego ludo, 
lu ludis. 
die ludit, 
nos ludimus. 
vos ludilis. 
illi ludunt. 



23* 
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Be ] iego lust. 

Ei lu lusisti. 

'J^utau 1 . . -1 . tile lusit. 

f, .^ >amukiririkcri = < , .^ 

Late \nos lustrhus. 

Pete I vos lusislis. 

TucilvaJ [i7/f luserunt. 

Amukirini6 = ludere. 

Amukiri tei = lude. 

Ainukiri tu = ludite. 

Be-ri 
Ei-ri 
IHitau- ri 



Cate-ri [ 
Pete-ri | 
Tucfiva-rij 



amukiririkarikara = 



/ wish I had not played. 

Thou dec. 

He d'c. 

We dr. 

Ye dr. 

They dr. 



Of the Pericu spoken at the south extremity of the penin- 
sula, 1 know no specimens. 

We now turn to that part of the Yuma area which lies 
along the course of the Gila, and more especially the parts 
along the Cocomaricopa villages, of which one portion of 
the occupants speak a language belonging to the luma, the 
other one belonging to the Pima class. 

This latter leads us to the languages of the northern pro- 
vinces of Mexico — 

SONORA AND SiNALOA. 

For these two provinces , the languages for which we have 
specimens fall into five divisions: — 

1. The Pima. 

2. The Hiaqui. 

3. The Tuhau. 

4. The Tauahumara. 

5. The Cora. 

That the Pima group contains the Pima Proper, the Opata, 
and the Eudeve, may be seen from the Mithridates. That 
the language of the Papagos, or Papago-cotam , is also Pima, 
rests upon good external evidence. Whether the speech of 
the Ciris, and population of the island of Tiburon and the 
parts opposite, be also Pima, is at present uncertain; though 
not likely to be so long, inasmuch as I believe that Mr. 
Bartlett, the Boundary Commissioner, is about to publish 
samples, not only of this, but of the other languages of 
Sonora. 

West of the Pima lies the Tarahumara, and south of it 
the Hiaqui, succeeded by the Tubar and Cora of Sinaloa. 
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The following Paternosters of these four languages may 
be compared with the Opata dialect of the Pima. The words 
that, by appearing in more than one of them, connuand 
our attention and suggest the likelihood of a closer relation- 
ship than is indicated in the Mithridates, or* elsewhere, are 
in italics. 

Opata. 
Tamo mas /^^?/iacachigiia cncame; 
Amo tegna santo i; 
Amo reino tame niacte; 

Hinadeia igiiati ierepa atiia tcguiacachiveri; 
Chiama tamo guaco veii (amo mac; 

Guatame neavere tamo cai naidcniaca api tame neaverc /o/zioopagiia; 
Gua cai tame taotitudare; 
Cai naideni cliigiiadu — Apita cacliia. 

IIlAQUI. 

//om-achai teve-cai^o calecame; 

Che-chevasu yoyorvva ; 

Itou piepsaua em yaorahna; 

Em harepo in buyapo annua amaiite (tevecapo'f) vecnpo annua beui; 

Machuvci/ow-buareu yem itom amica-itom : 

Esoe alulutiria ca-aljiton-anecau itepo soc alulutiria ebeni itom 

veherim; 
Cai/om Initia huenaenchi cativiri bctana ; 
Aman iVom-yeretua. 

TUBAR. 

//^-canar /r^muicarichua catemat; 

Imit /^^rmuarac milituraba tcochiqualac; 

/miV huegmica carinite bacachin assifaguin ; 

Imil avamunarir echu nanagualac imo cuigan amo iinchic tegmvLO^- 

caricheri ; 
Jte cokuatarit , essemcr taniguarit, iabbc ;w/cam; 
Jle tatacoli ikiri atzoniua ikirirain He bacachin cale kuegma uare- 

gua cantem ; 
Caisa ite nosam bacatatacoli; 
Bacacliin ackiro muetzcvac ite. 

Tarahumara. 
Tami nonb, mamu regm giiamf gatiki; 
Tami noineruje mu regiia; 
Teliraea rekijena; 



* This conveys an ina(lcM|uat«^ notion. Huschinann has tlirown i\\v Cora 
and Tarahnmara iconncctiMl by Adehm^) into the same class with the 
Tepeguana and Yaq'ie, represented by the Cahia. — See Note (1851);. 
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Tami neguariije ma jelaliki bennji, giietshiki, mapu hatschibe re- 

guega guami; 
Tami nutntuge hipeba ; 
Tami guecanje (ami guikeliki, matame hatschibo reguega tami 

guecanje putse tami guikejameke ; 
Ke ta lami satuje; 
Telegatigemeke mechka hula. Amen. 

Cora. 

Ta yaoppe /^;yalioa pethebe ; 

Cherihuaca eiia teaguarira; 

Chemeahuabeni tahemi (to uh) eiia chianaca ; 

Cheaquasteni eiia jevira iye (as) chianacatapoan tup up /(i;>ahoa *, 

Eii ta hamuit (bread) eu te huima tahetze rej rujeve ihic (to-day) 

ta taa; 
lluatauuiraca ta xanacan tetup itcahmo tataliaatauni titaxana- 

cante ; 
Ta vaebre teatcai havobereni xauacat hetze buabachreaca tecai 

tahemi rutahnaga teli eu one. 
Che-enhuatahua. 

With these end our data*, but not uur lists of dialects; 
the names Maya, Gaazave, Heria, Sicuraba, Xixime, Topia, 
Tepeguana, and Acaxee all being, either in Hervas, or else- 
where, as applied to the different forms of speech of Sonora 
and Sinaloa; to which may be added the Tahu, the Tacasca, 
and the Acasca, which is probably the same word as Acaxee, 
as Huimi is the same as Yuma, and Zaque as Hiaqui. Of 
the Guazave a particular dialect is named as the Ahome. 
Add also the Zoe and Huitcole, probably the same as the Huite. 

That some of these unrepresented forms of speech belong 
to the same class with the Pima , Hiaqui , &c. , is nearly 
certain. How many, however, do so is another question ; it 
may be that all arc in the same predicament; it may be 
only a few. 

The languages of 

Mechoacan. 
Those are — 

1. The Pirinda. » 

2. The Tarasca. 

3. The Otomi. 

The last will be considered at once, and dismissed. More 
has been written on the Otomi than any other language of 
these parts; the proper Mexican not excepted. It was ob- 

* For a notice of Matlacinga s<*o Ludwig: who mentions an Arte an<l 
Dictionary. 1 have seen no specimens of it. (1850). 
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served by Naxera that it was monosyllabic rather than poly- 
syntheiiCy as so many of the American languages are, with 
somewhat doubtful propriety, denominated. A Mexican 
language, with a Chinese characteristic, could scarcely fail 
to suggest comparisons. Hence, the first operation on the 
Otomi was to disconnect it from the languages of the New, 
and to connect it with those of the Old World. With his 
accustomed caution, Gallatin satisfies himself with stating 
whalf others have said , his own opinion evidently being that 
the relation to the Chinese was one of analogy rather than 
affinity. 

Doubtless this is the sounder view; and one confirmed 
by three series of comparisons made by the present writer. 

The first shows that the Otomi, as compared with the mo- 
nosyllabic languages of Asia, en masse ^ has several words 
in common. But the second qualifies our inferences, by 
showing that the Maya , a language more distant from China 
than the Otomi, and, by means inordinately monosvllabic in 
its structure, has, there or thereabouts, as many. 'The third 
forbids any separation of the Otomi from the other langua- 
ges of America, by showing that it has the ordinary amount 
of miscellaneous affinities. 

In respect to the Chinese, &c., the real question is not 
whether it has so many affinities wilh the Otomi , but whether 
it has more affinities with the Otomi than with the Maya or any 
other American language; a matter which we must not in- 
vestigate without remembering that some difference in fa- 
vour of the Otomi is to be expected, inasmuch as two lan- 
guages with short or monosyllabic words will, from the very 
fact of the shortness and simplicity of their constituent ele- 
ments, have more words alike than two polysyllabic forms 
of speech. 

Tne fact, however, which most affects the place of the 
Otomi language is the monosyllabic character of other Ame- 
rican languages, e, g, the Athabaskan and the Attacapa. 

As these are likely to be the subject of some future in- 
vestigation, I lay the Otomi, for the present, out of consi- 
deration; limiting myself to the expression of an opinion, to 
the effect that its philological affinities are not very different 
from what its geographical position suggests. 

Of the* Pirinda andTTarasca we have grammars, or rather 
grammatical sketches; abstracts of which, by Gallatin, may 
be found in his Notes on the Semi-civilized Nations of 
Mexico, Yucatan, and Central America, in the first volume 

* Only of the Tarasca (1850). 
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of the Transactions of the American Ethnological Society. 
Tlie following are from the Mithridates. 

PiRiNDA Paternoster. 
Cabutumtaki ke exjechori pinintc; 
Nibotcachatii tucathi nitubateallu; 
Tantoki hacacovi nitubutea pininte ; 
Tavejoki nirihonta manicatii ninujami propinintc; 
Boturimegui dammiice tiipacovi chii; ^ 

Exgemundicovi boturichochii, kicatii pracavovi kueentumundijo 

boturichochijo ; 
Niantexechichovi rumkueentuvi innivochochii ; 
Moripachitovi cuinenzimo togui. 
Tacatii. 

Tarasca Paternoster. 

Tata uchaveri tukire hacahini avf^ndaro; 

Santo arikeve tiicheveti hacangarikua ; 

Wetzin andarenoni tiicheveti irecheekua; 

Ukuarevo tuchcveti wekua iskiro avandaro, na humengaca istu 

umongave ixu excherendo. 
Huchaeveri curinda hanganari pakua iiitzcutzini yaru ; 
Santzin wcpovacheras huchaeveri hatzingakiiarcta, izki huchanac 

wepocacuvanita haca huch^veri hatziugakuaechani ; 
Ca hastzin tcruhtazema tcruniguta perakua himbo. Isevengua. 

It now becomes convenient to turn to the parts to the east 
of California, viz. 

Utah and New Mexico. 

In Utah the philology is simple, all its forms of speech being 

1. Athabaskan; 

2. Paduca; or 
;K Pueblo. 

1. The Navaho, along with the Jecorilla of New Mexico, 
the Hoopah of California, and Apatch of California, New 
Mexico and Sonera, is Atliaqaskan. 

English. Navaho. Apatch. 

man tennai ailee. 

tromuti estsonuee eetzan. 

head (my) At/tzcetsin secAQO. 

hair (my) //wtzeo 5£'t'sga. 

face (my) At/nnec streenee. 

ear (my) Ai/tjah seeizh, 

eye (my) Ai/unah sleeda. 

nose (my) /rirtchih seeizQ^ 
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Emolisu. Xavaho. Apatcii. 

mouth (my) huzz2A shee^n, 

tongue (my) huttso sheed&TQ. 

tooth (my) hurgo shee^o, 

sky eeyah eali. 

sun chokonoi skoomai. 

moon klaihonoi clanai. 

star sonh suns. 

(lay cheen-^o oeska. 

night klai-</o cla. 

light hoascen-^ro skee. 

rain naheltinh nagostee. 

snow yas zahs. 

hail neelo heeloah. 

fire konli kou. 

water tonh toah. 

stone tsai zcyzay. 

one tlahee tahso. 

two nahkee nahkec. 

three tanh tau. 

The Utah with its allied dialects is Paduca, /. e. a mem- 
ber of the class to which the Shoshoni, Wihinast, and Cu- 
manch languages belong. 

3. The Moqui is one of the languages of 

The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. 

The comparative civilization of the Pueblo Indians has 
always attracted the attention of the ethnologist. Until late'- 
ly, however, he had but a minimum amount of trustworthy 
information concerning either their habits or their language. 
He has now a fair amount of data for both. For philological 
purposes he has vocabularies for six (probably for all) of them. 

Of the Pueblo languages two belong to the drainage of 
the Rio Colorado and four to that of the Rio Grande. Of 
these two divisions the former lies the farthest west, and, 
of the two Colorado Pueblos, the most western is that of 

The Moqui. — The Moaui vocabulary was procured by 
Lieut. Simpson from a iloqui Indian who happened to be 
at Chelly. 

The Zitni country lies in 35 <* north latitude, to the south 
and east of the Moqui, and is probably divided by the Sierra 
dc Zuni from 

The Acoma, or Laguna, the most southern of the Pueblos 
of the Rio Grande. North of the Acoma area lies that of 

The Jemez, on the San Josef. 
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The two that still stand over lie on the main stream of 
the Rio Grande itself. They are — 

Thii Tesuque; and 

Tlic Taos or Picuri. — The northern boundaries of the Te- 
suque seem to be the southern ones of Taos. Connect these 
Pueblos with the town of Taos , and the Tesuque with Santa 
Fe, and the ordinary maps give us the geography. 

The philological affinities of the Pueblo languages scarcely 
coincide with the geographical relations. The Moqui lies 
far west. Laying this then out of the question , the three 
that, in their outward signs, most strike the eye in tables, 
as agreeing with each other, are the Laguna, the Jemez, 
and the Tesuque. The other two that thus outwardly agree 
are the Taos and the Zuni, — two that are not in the most 
immediate geographical juxtaposition. 

What is meant by the ^^outward signs that most strike 
the eye on tables"? This is shown in the following tables: — 

English. Zuni. Tesuque. 

head oHhoqninnec pto. 

hair tiytihwee po. 

ear \fi\ijotinnee oyez. 

eye tonsihwee tzio. 

fiose uo\iB.hhunee ..... hou. 

mouth H\\yfn\xUnnee so. 

tongue \\omnnee hae. 

tooth oiihnBhwee mnai. 

The following are some of the most patent miscellaneous 
affinities: — 

English, sun. English, wife. 

'JVsuquo , pah. Tesuque , navcso. 

J eiuez , pah. Jemcz , neohoy, 

r, ,. , English f boy. 

English, moon^ ,,, ' •' ^ 

ny Tesuque, onue, 

Jemcz , pahah. 

Taos, panuah. English, forehead. 

Moqui, muyah, Tesuque, siecovah, 

Lagima, cophay. 

English , uiJin. English , face. 

Tesuque , sayen. Tesuque , chaay. 

Jemez , tahhanenah. Lapuua , kowah. 

English, woman. English, eye. 

Tesuque , ker. Tesuque , chay. 

Zuni, ocarr. Jemez, saech. 
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English, ileer. 
Tcsuque, pahye. 
Jcmcz, pahah, 

English , rattlesnake. 
Tosnqiie, pai/i/oh. 
Taos , pihtfofrn. 

English, cat. 
'IVsuque, musah. 
Lap^uiia, mus. 
Taos , museenah. 
tieinez, moonsah. 
Zuni, musah. 

English, firo. 
TesiKjue, tah. 
Jemez, twaah. 



English , teeth. 
Tesuque , muah. 
l^aos, moen-nahenhay. 
Moqui , moah £= mouth. 

English, chin. 
Tesuqne, shabbok. 
Ta(>8 , claybonhai. 

English, hand. 
Tesuque, mah. 
Jemcz, mahtish. 
Moqui, moktay. 
Moqui , mahlatz = finger. 

English, breast. 
Tesuque , peah. 
Laguna, quaisl pay. 
Taos, pahahkaynaynemny. 
Jemez, pay-lu. 
Utah , pay. 

The Moqui, which is not to be separated from the other 
Pueblo languages, has, out of twenty-one words compared, 
eight coinciding with the Utah. 

jJeither are there wanting words common to the Pueblo 
languages and those of the Athabaskan Navahos, Jecorillas 
and Apatches. 



English, deer. 
Navaho , payer. 
Jecorilla, pay ah. 
Jemez , pahah. 

English, cat. 
Navaho , muse. 
.recorilla, mussah. 
Tesuque, musah, 
Laguna, &c. *, mus 



Jocorilla, nay, 
Tcsuquo, nah. 

English , man. 
Navalio , tcnnay. 
JocorilUi, Unlay. 
Te8U([uc, say en. 
Jemez, lahhanenah. 



English, mouth. 

Navaho, hu-zzay. 
English, earth. Jecorilla, huzzy. 

Navaho , ne. Tesuque , sho. 

Of these the first two may be borrowed. In 

Kanzas 

the languages are Arapaho, and Shycnnc, already noticed; 
and Cumanch, which is Paduca. 



* The Utah is musah. 
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For the Kioway we want specimens. In 
Nebraska 

they are Sioux j already noticed, and Pawni, allied to the 
Riccaree. Kanzas leads us to 

Texas. 

It is convenient in a notice of the languages of the State 
of Texas to bear in mind its early, as well as its present 
relations to the United States. In a country where the spread 
of the population from the other portions of the Union has 
been so rapid , and where the occupancy is so complete, we 
are prepared to expect but a small proportion of aborigines. 
And such, upon the whole, is the case. The displacement 
of the Indian tribes of Texas has been great. Even, how- 
ever, when Mexican, Texas was not in the category of the 
older and more original portions of Mexico. It was not 
brought under ihe. regime of the missionaries, as we may 
see by turning to that portion of the Mithridates which 
treats of the parts west of the Mississippi. The references 
here are to Dupratz, to Lewis and ClarKe, to Charlevoix, 
to French and English writers rather than to the great au- 
thority for the other parts of Spanish America — Hervas. 
And the information is less precise and complete. All this 
is because Texas in the earlier part of its history was, in 
respect to its exploration and description , a part of Louisiana, 
(and, as such, French) rather than a part of Mexico, and 
(as such) Spanish. 

The notices of Texas, in the Mithridates, taken along 
with our subsequent data, are to the effect that (a) the 
Caddo, {b) the Adaize or Adahi, (c) the Attakapa^ and (d) 
the Choktah are the prevailing languages; to which may be 
added a few others of minor importance. 

The details as to the distribution of the subordinate forms 
of speech over these four leading languages are as follows : — 

a. The Nandakoes, Nabadaches, Alich (or Eyish), and 
Ini or Tachi are expressly stated to be Caddo; and, as it 
is from the name of the last of these that the word Texas 
is derived, we have satisfactory evidence that some members, 
at least, of the Caddo family are truly and originally Texian. 

h. The Yatassi, Natchitoches, Adaize (or Adaye)j Nacog- 
doches, and Keyes, belong to the Caddo confederacy, but 
without speaking the Caddo language. 

c. The Carancouas, the Allacapas, the Apelusas, the Mayes 
speak dialects of the same language. 
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d. The Tunicas speak the same language as the Cheetahs. 

Concerning the philology of the Washas, the Bedies, the 
AcossesawS; and the CanceS; no statements are made. 

It is obvious that the information supplied by the Mithri- 
dates is measured by the extent of our knowledge of the 
four languages to which it refers. 

Of these, the Choktah, which Adelung calls the Mobilian, 
is the only one for which the Mithridates itself supplies, or 
could supply, specimens; the other three being unrepresen- 
ted by any sample w^hatever. Hence, to say that the Tachi 
was Caddo, that the Yatassi was Adahi, or that the Caran- 
coua was Attacapa, was to give an instance, in the way of 
explanation, of the obscurum per ohscurius. Since the publi- 
cation of the Mithridates, however, we have got samples of 
all three — Caddo, Adahi, and Attacapa ^— so that our stan- 
dards of comparison are improved. Ihey are to be found 
in a tabulated form, and in a form convenient for collation 
and comparison in both of Gallatin's papers. They were 
all collected before the annexation of Texas, and they ap- 
pear in the papers just referred to as Louisiana, rather than 
truly Texian , languages ; being common to the two areas. 

Of the works and papers written upon Texas since it be- 
came a field of observation for English and American , as 
opposed to French and Spanish observers, the two on which 
the present writer, when he treated of the subject in his 
work on the Varieties of Mankind , most especially , and per- 
haps exclusively relied, were the well-known work of Ken- 
nedy on Texas, and a MS. with which he was favoured by 
Mr. Bollaert, specially limited to the ethnoloffy of the State. 
Of this MS. a short abstract is to be found in the Report 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
for the year 1846, made by Mr. Bollaert himself. 

The later the notice of Texas the greater the prominence 
given to a tribe of which nothing is said in the Mithridates; 
viz. the Cumanch, As late as 1844 we had nothing beyond 
the numerals and a most scanty MS. list of words to tell 
us what the Cumanch language really was. These, however, 
were sufficient to show that its affinities were of a somewhat 
remarkable kind, viz. with the Shoshoni, or Snake, tongues 
of the southern parts of Oregon*. In Mr. Bollaert's notice 



* "On the Lanpruapcs of the Ore|jfon T<^rrltory." Hy R. G. Latham. 
M. D. Read before the Ethnological Society » Dec. 1844. — 3'o/e. 
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the Cumanches are divided into three sections: (1) the Cu- 
manch or Jetan, (2) the Lemparaek, and (3) the Tenuha, 
and a list of no less than thirty-five other tribes follows this 
division, some of these being said to be wholly extinct, 
some partially so; some to be more or less Cumanch, some 
to be other than Cumanch. 

The tendency of the Mithridates is to give prominence to 
the Caddo ; Attacapa, and Adahi tongaes, and to incline the 
investigator, when dealing with the other forms of speech, 
to ask how far they are connected with one of these three. 
The tendency of the writers last-named is to give prominence 
to the Cumanch, and to suggest the question: How far is 
this for that) form of speech Cumancn or other than Cu- 
mancn ? 

Working with the Mithridates, the MS. of Mr. Bollaeii, 
and Mr. Kennedy's volume on Texas before me , I find tliat 
the list of Texian Indians which these authorities justified 
me in publishing in 1848, contained (1) Coshattas, (2) To- 
wiachs, Towakenos, Towecas, and Wacos, (3) Lipans or 
Sipans, (4) Aliche or Eyish, (5) Acossesaws, (6) Navaosos, 
(7) Mayes, (8) Canoes, (9) Toncahuas, (10) Tuhuktukis, (11) 
Unataquas or Anadarcos, (12) Masco vie, (13) Tawanis or 
lonis, (14) Wico, ? Waco, (15) Avoyelles, (16) Washitas, 
(17) Ketchi, (18) Xaramenes, (19) Caicaches, (20) Bidias, 
(21) Caddo, (22) Attacapa, (23) Adahi; besides the Caran- 
kahuas (of which the Cokes are made a branch) classed with 
the Attacapa, and not including certain Cherokees, Cheetahs, 
Chikkasahs, and Sioux. 

A Washila vocabulary, which will be referred to in the 
sequel, concludes the list of Texian languages known by 
specimens. 

At present, then, the chief Question respecting the philo- 
logy of Texas is one of distribution. Given as centres to 
certain groups 

1. The Choctah, 

2. The Caddo, 

3. The Adahi, 

4. The Attakapa, 

5. The Cumanch, and 

6. The Washita languages, 

how do we arrange the tribes just enumerated? Two works 
help us here : — 1 . A letter from the Ex-president Burnett 
to Schoolcraft on the Indians of Texas. Date 1847. 2. A 
Statistical Notice of the same by Jesse Stem. Date 1851. 
Stem's statistics run thus : — 
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Tkibes. NiTMnERS. 

Towacarros I4lj 

Wacos 114(293 

Kctchios 38) 

Caddos 161j 

Andarcos 202* 476 

loni 113^ 

ToTikaways 1152 

AVichitas 100 

Lipaiis 500 

Comanclies 20,000 

us several of the names that have already appeared; 

also groat prominence to the Cumanches — numerally 
it. 

►Ir. Burnett's Letter the term Caddo is prominent; but 
ir it denote the Caddo language, or merely the Caddo 
ratioti , is uncertain. Neither can I find from the con- 
bether the statements respecting the Indians of the Caddo 
don (for this is what we must call it at present) are 
3n the personal authority of the writer, or whether they 
:en, either directly or indirectly, from the Mithridates. 
}rm that Burnett uses is stocky his statement being 
le Waco, the Tawacani, the Towiash, the Aynic, the 
edro Indians, the Nabaducho, and the Nacodocheets 

both Texian in origin and Caddo in stock. 
other tribes are — 

he k'etchi: a small tribe on Trinity River, hated by 
imanches as sorcerers, and, perhaps, the same as — 
'he Hitchi^ once a distinct tribe, now assimilated with 
leighbours. 

he Tonkaways, a separate tribe, of which, however, 
Jtinctive characters are not stated, 
itever may be the exact details of the languages, dia- 
md subdialects of Texas, the general outline is simple. 

Choctah forms of speech are anything but native. 
f are of foreign origin and recent introduction. So 
rtain Sioux and other dialects spoken within the Tex- 
3a. 

Cumanch is in the same predicament; though not, 
s , so decidedly. It belongs to the Paduca class , and 
nities arc with the Shoshoni and Wihinast of Oregon. 

Caddo Proper is said to be intrusive, having been 
iced so late as 1819 from the parts between the great 
nd the Natchitoches or Red River. I hold, however, 
me Caddo forms of speech must be indigenous. 
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The Witchiia is probably one of these: — 

English. Caddo. Witchita. 

head cundo etskase. 

hair bounno deodske. 

eye nockkochuu kidahkuck. 

nose sol dutstistoe. 

mouth nowoesc hawkoo. 

tongue ockkotunna hutskee. 

tooth ockkodcta awk. 

one whiste cherche. 

two bit mitch. 

three dowoh daub. 

four peaweh dawquats. 

five dissickka esquats. 

six dunkkce kehass. 

seven bissickka kcopits. 

eight dowsickka keotope. 

nine pewesickka sherchekceite. 

ten biunah skedorash. 

Te Adahi has already been noticed as being a compara- 
tively isolated language, but, nevertheless, a language with 
numerous miscellaneous affinities. 

The Altacapa is one of the pauro-syllabic languages of 
America, by which I mean languages that, if not monosyl- 
labic after the fashion of the languages of south-eastern Asia, 
have the appearance of being so. They form a remarkable 
class, but it is doubtful whether they form a natural one, i. e, 
whether they are more closely connected with each other in the 
other elements of philological affinity than they are with the 
tongues not so characterized. They deserve, however, what 
cannot be given in the present paper, a special consideration. 

For the north-eastern districts of Mexico, New Leon, Ta- 
maulipas, &c., i. e, for the ports between the Rio Grande 
and Tampioo, no language is known to us by specimens. 
It is only known thSt the Cumanch dips deeply into Mexico. 
So does the Apatsh. 

A tribe, lately mentioned, that oftheLipans, is, perhaps^ 
Apatsh. Burnett states that they agree with the Mescalero 
and Seratics of the parts about the Paso del Norte. For 
these, however, we still want vocabularies its nominihus. 

Be the Lipan affinities what they may, it is clear that 
both the Cumanch and Apatsh languages belong to a class 
foreign to a great part of the areas over which they are 
spread — foreign , and (as such) intrusive — intrusive , and 
(as such) developed at the expense of some native language. 
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That the original area of the latter is that of the Navahos, 
Jeeorillas, Hoopahs, Urakwas, Tlatskanai, and that these 
occupy the parts between the Algonkin and Eskimo fron- 
tiers — parts as far north as the Arctic circle — has already 
heen stated. Ko repetition, however, is superfluous that 
gives defiiiitude and familiarity to the very remarkable pliai 
nomena connected with the geographical distribution of the 
Athabaskans. 

Neither are the details of the Paduca area — the area of 
the Wihinast, Shoshoni, Utah, and Cumanch forms of speeh 
— without interest. To the north of California, the Wilii- 
nast, or Western Shoshonis, are separated from the Pacific 
by a thin strip of Jacon and Kalapuya country, being suc- 
ceeded in the direction of Utah by the Shoshonis Proper. 
Then follow the Bonaks and Sampiches; the Shoshoni affi- 
nities of which need not be doubted, though the evidence 
of them is still capable of improvement. The Utah of the 
parts about Lake Utah is known to us by a vocabulary ; and 
known to be Cumanch or Shoshoni — call it which you will. 
1 call thorn all Paduca, from a population so namedby Piko. 

Now, out of twenty-one w^ords common to the Utah and 
Moqui, eight are alike. 

Again, the Shoshoni and Sahaptin have several words in 
common, and those out of short vocabularies. 

Thirdly, the Shoshoni and Wihinast, though spoken within 
(comparatively) narrow limits, differ from each other moro 
than the several forms of the Cumanch, though spread over 
a vast tract of land. 

The inference from this is, that the Paduca forms of 
South Oregon and Utah are in sUu; those of New Mexico, 
Texas, anil New Leon, &c. being intrusive. In respect to 
these, I imagine that a line drawn from the south-eastern 
corner of the Utah Lake to the source of the Red or Salt 
Fork branch of the River Arkansas , would pass through a 
country nearly, if not whollv, Paduca; a country which 
would lie partly in Utah, partiv in New Mexico, and partly 
in Kansas. It would cross the Rocky Mountains, or the 
watershed between the drainages of the Colorado and the 
Missouri. It would lie along a high and barron country. 
It would have on its west the Navaho,. Moqui, and Apatsh 
areas; on its east certain Sioux tribes, and (further south) 
the Arapahos and Shyennes. It would begin in California 
and end in the parts about Tampico*. 



For a full notice of Texas see Hnschmann's Supplementary Volume; 
published within the present year (l8.>Uy. 

24 
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Mexico. — Guatimala. 

The Cumanches, on the very verge, or within the tropics, 
vex by their predatory inroads the Mexican states of Zaca- 
tecas and Durango. Along with the Lipans they are the 
sparse occupants of the Bolson de Mapimi. Along with the 
Apaches they plunder the traders and travellers of Chihuhua, 

For the parts about Tampico the language belongs to the 
Huasteca branch of . 

The Maya. — The Maya succeeds the language just enu- 
merated on the east. On the west, the Otomi , Pirinda, and 
Tarasca are succeeded by 

The Mexican Proper. — But the Mava and Mexican Pro- 
per are languages of such importance , that the present paper 
will merely notify their presence in Mexico and Central 
America. 

The languages that, from their comparative obscurity, claim 
the attention of the investigator, are those which are other 
than Maya and otfier than Mexican Proper. 

Of these, the first succeeds the Huasteca of Huastecapan, 
or the parts about Tampico; which it separates, or helps 
to separate, from the northern branches of the Maya Pro- 
per, oeing 

The Totonaca of Vera Cruz, of which the following is 
the Paternoster ; the German being that of the Mithridates. 

Totonaca. 

Utiser Vater o im Himmel stehi 
Quintlatcand nac tiayan liuil ; 
gemacht hoch werde dein Nahme 
Tacollaliliuacahuanli o mi maoexot; 

komme dein (reich'f) 

Niquiminanin b mintacacchi 
gcthnn wcrde dein Wille 
Tacholahuanla h min pahuat 

wie wie im Himmel 

Clioloi ix cacnitiet chalchix nac tiayan ; 

ttnser Brot , 
quin chouhcan lacalliya 

ims gib heute 
iiiquilaixqniuh yanoliue; 

tins vergib unsrc Sunde 

Caquilamatzancaniuh qnintacallitcan 
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wie wir vergeben 

Chonlei h quitnan lamatzancaniyaiih 
unsern Schuldigern 
h qnintalac allaniyaii ; 
Uml nicht uns lasse 

Ca ala quilamactaxtoyauh 
dnmil wir slehen in Versuchvng 
Nali yojauh naca liyogni 
geihan rverde 
Chontacholacabuanla. 

The same from Ilervns. 

Kintaccan h natiayan huill; 
Tacotllali hnacahuanla o min paxca raaocxot 
Camill omintagehi, 
Tacbolaca Imaula ixcagnitiet ot 

skiniau choii cliolacan ocnatiayan ; 
Alyanohue iiikila ixkiu ki lacali chaocan ; 
Kilamatzancaniau kintacagllitcan 

Kintalacatlanian ochonkinan iclamatzan — 
Caniaii kintalacatlanian ; 
Nikilamapotaxtou ala nicliyolau 
lacotlanacatalit nikilamapotexto 
lamatzon lacacoltana. 

Cliontacholacalmanla. 

Cross the watershed from Vera Paz to Oaxaca, and you 
come to tlie area of 

The Mixteca. — In the ordinary maps, Tepezcolula, on 
the boundaries of Oaxaea and Puebla, is the locality for its 
chief dialect, of which there are several. 

Mixteca Paternoster. 

Dzutundoo , zo dzicani andilmi ; 

Naca cunoihuando sasanino; 

Nakisi santoniisini ; 

Nacahui nuunailiui salia yoculmi inini dzalmatnaha yoculmi an- 

dihui ; 
Dzitandoo yutnaa tasinisindo hiutni ; 
Dzandooni cuachisindo dzagnatnaha yodzandoondoondi hindo 

suhani sindoo; 
Huasi kilmi nahani nucuctandodzondo kuaclii; 
Tahni nahani ndihindo salianavvhuaka dzalma; 
Nacahui. 

24* 
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The Mixteca succeeds the Mexican Proper, itself being 
other than Mexican, just as the TotonacA suceeded the Hua- 
steca, which was llaya, the Totonaca being other than 
Maya. 

I'he Mixteca is the language of Northern, 

The Zapoteca that of Southern, Oaxaca. 

Hervas writes, that the Zapoteca, Mazateca, Chinanteoa, 
and Mixe were allied. The Mixe locality is the district 
around Tehuantepec. 

South of the areas of the three languages just enumerated 
comes the main division of the Maya — tlie Maya of Gua- 
temala and Yucatan, as opposed to the Huasteca of the parts 
about Tampico. This, however, we pass o\ev sicco pede, for 

Honduras and San Salvador. 

Limiting ourselves to the districts that undeniably belong 
to those two States, we have samples of four dialects of 

The Lenca language; these being from the four Pueblos 
of Guajiquiro, Opatoro, Intibucd, and Sirmlaton, those of 
the last Deing shorter and less complete than the others. 
They are quite recent, and are to oe found only in the 
Spanish edition of Mr. Squier's Notes on Central America. 
The English is without them. 

Knolish. Guajiquiro. Opatoro. Intibuca. 

fnan taho amashe. 

woman move napu. 

boy guagua Ima. 

head toco tohoro cagasi. 

ear y^^^^ yan yangaga. 

eye saing saringla saring. 

nose napso napseh nepton. 

mouth ingh ambcingh ingori. 

tongue nafel navel napel. 

teeth nagha neas nigh. 

neek ampsh ampshala cange. 

arm kenin kenin kcning. 

fingers lasel gualalasel 

foot gnagi quagi guaskaring, 

hlood uahug uah queh. 

sun gasi gashi gashi. 

star siri siri 

fire uga 'ua ynga. 

7vater ..... gunss uash guash. 

stone ca cah tnpan. 

tree ili ili ili. 
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English. Guajiqitiro. Opatobo. IxTinr<.'A. 

one ita ita itaska. 

two naa 

three lagua 

four aria - 

five saiho sailio 

sir Imio hue 

seven liuis-ca 

eight teof-ca 

nine kaiapa 

ten isis issis 

As Mr. Squior is the sole authority for the Lenca of San 
Salvador ana Honduras, so he is for 

Nicaragua. 

Limiting ourselves to the undoubtedly Nicaraguan area, 
and taking no note of the Mexican Proper of more than 
one interesting Mexican settlement, the three forms of speech 
for which we have specimens are — 

1. The CnoRETEGA; 

2. The Nagkanda; and 

3. The Wulwa, of the .Chontal district. 

And now we pass to the Debateable Ground. The lan- 
guage of 

The Moskito Country 

gives us a fourth form of speech; at least (1 think) as dif- 
ferent from the Choretega, Na^randa, Wulwa and Lenca, 
as they are from each other. This is — 

The Waikna of the Indians of the coast, and, probably, 
of several allied tribes inland. 

Of the Waikna, Wulwa, Nagranda, and Choretega, sam- 
ples may be found either in Squier's Nicaragua, or vol. lii. 
of the Transactions of the American Ethnological Society. 

Enolish. Naokakda. Cuoreteoa. 

man rahpa nnho. 

woman rapa-ku w-ahseyomo. 

boy sai-ka w-asomc. 

girl sai-kce w-ahoyuin. 

child chichi n-aneyame. 

father ana goo-ha. 

mother autu goo -mo. 

husband a^mbin ^mhohue. 
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English. Nagranda. Ciiobktkga. 

wife a'guyu ;iume. 

son sacul e n-asomeyamo. 

daughter «aicul-a /i-asayme. 

, . ( a'cu goochemo. 

I edi 

hair tu'su membc. 

face emi grote. 

forehead guitu goola. 

ear nau nulime. 

eye setu nahte. 

nose ta'co mungoo. 

mouth dahnif nunsu. 

tongue dubu greuhc. 

tooth semu nahe. 

foot nnku graho. 

sky dehmalu nekupe. 

sun alica nurabu. 

star ucu iiuete. 

fire abku nabu. 

water eeia nimbu. 

slonc I *'"•"' ""g"- 

I escnu 

I ic-u sabo. 

thou ic-a sumusbeta. 

he ic-a 

we bccbcl-u seracbmu. 

ye bocbel-a — • 

they icanu 

this ca-la 

For the Waikna tbere are other materials. The Wulwa 
specimens are few. Hence it may be doubtful whether the 
real diflference between it and the Waikna be so great as 
the following table suggests. 

English. Wulwa. Waikna. 

man all waikna. 

woman y-all raairen. 

son pau-ni-ma lupia-waikna. 

daughter pau- co-ma lupia-mairen. 

head tunni let. 

eye minik-taka nakro. 

nose magni-tak kamka. 

mouth dinibas bila. 

blood anassca tala. 

all duwawa semebrau. 
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English. Wulwa. Waikna. 

drink maliuia bo-prinia. 

run dagalnu bo-tiipu. 

leap masiga bo-ora. 

ao \ ^^y^ 1^^-y^- 

^ I icu 

simj nagamo pa-coondamu. 

sleep ami pa-yacopc. 

Costa Rica. 

The following is from a vocabulary of Dr. Karl Scherzors 
of the languages of the Bianco, Valicntc, and Talamcnca In- 
dians of Costa Kica, occupants of the parts between the 
River Zent and the Boca del Toro. We may call it a spe- 
cimen of 

TuE Talamenca. — It seems to be, there or thereabouts, 
as different from the preceding languages as they are from 
each other. 

ExGLisH. Talamenca. English. Talamenca. 

ear 5M-kuke. star bowue. 

eye 5t/-wuaketei. fire tshuko. 

nose .JM-tbhukoto. water ditzita. 

mouth 5M-'kiiwu. one o-tawa, 

tongue ri?-kuptu. two ho-tewa. 

tooth 5«-ka. three mnQim-tewa. 

beard sa-karku mozili. four tiko-tewa. 

neck-Joint? tzin. five si-tawa, 

arm 5a-fra. six si-wo-ske-le, 

hand sa-fra-tzin-scli, seven •... ^i-wo-wora. 

finger /rfl-wuata. eight 5f-w»o-uiagiiana. 

nail sa-krasku. nine si-wo-ske-tewa, 

sun kanhue. ten sa-flat-ka. 



7noon . 



tulu. 



The same volume of the Transactions of the American 
Ethnological Society that supplies us with Mr. Squiers vo- 
cabularies for Nicaragua supplies us with Dr. Socman's for 

Veraoua. 

These being for 

The Bayano; 

The Savanekic; and 

The Cholo. 
The Cholo is the same as Dr. Cullen's Yule, and also the 
same as Cunacuna and Darien of Balbi and the Mithridates. 
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English. Ctnacuna. Parikx. 

one quonsa-cuji conjungo. 

two vo-cua poquah. 

three paa-cua pauquah. 

four paque-cua pako-quali. 

five atalo eterrah. 

six ner-cua indricali. 

seven cugle coogolah. 

eight vau-agua paukopali. 

fiitie paqwe-haguc pakekopah. 

ten ainbegui anivogo. 

It is also tlic same as some short specimens of the Mi- 
thridates; where 

water = dulah. brother == rupah. 

moon = nu. sister = ninah. 

father = tautah. wife (woman) = poonah. 
mother c= naunah. 

The Cholo leads us into South America, where for the 
present, we leave it. 



ADDENDA. 

I will now add two notes , which may possihlj save some fu- 
ture investigator an unronmncrativo search. 

First, concerning a language called Mocorosi. — In JUlg, this is 
made a language of Mexico. It is roallj the lUoxa of South Ame- 
rica under an altered name. 

English. Mokorosi. Moxa. 

1 nuti nuti. 

thou piti piti. 

he ema ema. 

this maca maca. 

that m^ena macna. 

that you mhro maro. 

she esu esu. 

my nuyee nuyee. 

thy piyee piyee. 

his mayee mayee. 

one eto. eto. 

two api. api. 

three mopo mopo. 
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This is from an Arte y vocabulario de la Lengua Mocorosi, com- 
puesto por un padre de la compania de Jesus missionero de la Pro- 
vincias de los Moxos dcdicado a la Serenissima Reyna de los Angeles 
siempre Firgen Maria ^ Patrona de estas Missiones; en Madrid y aho 
de 1699. 

A Lima edition a.d. 1701 differs from this in omitting the name 
Mokorosiy and being dedicated to a different patron. In other 
respects the two works agree verbatim et literatim. 

Secondly, in respect to a langtiage called Timuacuana — For 
this we have a Catechismo y examen para los que comulgan ex lengua 
Castellana y Timuquana^ por el Padre Fr, Francisco Pareja; and 
y Padre de la Provincia de Santa Elena de la Florida, &c. Mexico, 
1627. 

Also, the following numerals in Balbi, perhaps, taken from 
the above : — 



E.VGLI8H. 


Timuacuana. 


English. 


Timuacuana. 


one 
two 
three 
four 


minecotamano. 
nauchamima. 
nahapumina. 
nacheketamima. 


six 
seven 
eight 
nine 


napikichama. 
napikinahuma. 
napekechetama. 
natumama. 


fire 


namaruama. 







ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 

(1 859). 

P. 252. — **/5 not (his 3fozino's?" — No. For a further notice 
see ;>. 388. 

P. 258. — ''Kawichen and Tlaoqualchy — The Kawichen is 
nearer to the Nusdalum, Squallyaniish , and Catlilascou than it 
is to the Tlaoquatch. This may he seem in Buschmann p. 649. 
At the same time it is more Tlaoquatch than Buschmann makes it. 

P. 259. — " The Athabascan languages are undoubtedly Eskimo.'' 
— Between the notice contained in p. 21>9 and the paper which 
precedes it there is an interval of no less than five years. ITiere 
is also one of three years hetween it and the paper which follows. 

Now up to 1850 I gave the term Eskimo a power which I after- 
wards found reason to abandon. I gave it the power of a generic 
name for a class containing not only the Eskimo Proper, but the 
Athabascan, and the Kolooch. The genus, though in a modified 
form, I still believe to exist; I have ceased, however, to think 
that Eskimo is the best name for it. Hence, expressions like "the 
Athabascan languages are, undoubtedly, Eskimo — and the Kolooch 
languages are equally Eskimo with the Athabascan " must be read 
in the sense of the author as expressed in p. 265 — "that the line 
of demarcation between the Eskimo and the Indian races of 
America was for too broad and trenchant." 

Whether certain forms of speech were not connected with the 
Eskimo Proper — the Eskimo in the limited and specific meaning 
of the term — is another question. The Ugalents was so treated.' 
The Kenay — until the publication of Sir T. Richardson's Lon- 
cheux specimens — was made both too Eskimo and too Kolooch. 
On the other hand, however, both the Eskimo and the Koluch 
wore divisions of the same order. The actual value of the term 
Kolooch is even now uncertain. 

P. 276. — " The Ahnenin etc'' — A reference to the word Arra- 
PAHOES in Ludwig's Bibliotheca Glottica (both in the body of the 
work and the Addenda) suggests a doubt as to the accuracy of the 
form Ahnenin. Should it not be Atsina 't 

Turner remarks that "there is no evidence that Dr. Latham 
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collated " Mackenzie's vocabulary — which , as far as the text 
of Ludwig goes, is true enough. I had, however, viva voce, 
infoimed Ludwig's Editor that I had done so. As Turner 
knew nothing of this is remark was a proper one. The main 
question, however, touches the form of the word. Is Ahnciiin or 
Atsina right? I can not make out the later history of the MS. In 
my own part, I copied, collated, and returned it; and I imagine 
that it still be amongst either Prichard's or Gallatin's papers. 
I have the transcript before me at this moment; which runs thus. 
"The vocabularies of the Blackfeet, of the Crows or Upsarokas," 
"and of the Grosventre, Rapid, or Fall Indians who call themsel " 
"ves Ahnenin ; by D. M. M*Kenzie of the St Louis American Furr'' 
"Comp. lliey appear to belong to three distinct famihes. But" 
"the Crowsspeak a dialect clearly belonging to the same language" 
"as that of the sedentary Minitares and Maudans, which is Sioux." 



English. 

ax 

awl 

American , 

Axsineboin 

blue 

blanket 

brandy 

balls 

buttons 

berries 

blood , 

btdl buffnlo 

con buffalo 

bear 

bad. 

Blackfoot Indian . 

Blood Indian , 

comb 

cord , 



cup 

coat 

calf. 

cheat 

Crow Indian . 
coming , I am , 

flog 

deer 

drink 

ear-rings 

ears 

eyes 

elk 



eat 

foot 

friend, my 
gun 



AlINEMlM. 

hanarsc. 

buy. 

basseway. 

attinenc. 

wahtaniyo. 

uehatiyo. 

kinatlyo. 

kutcliemutcho. 

bahkeatta. 

bin. 

barts. 

nican. 

etanun. 

wussa. 

wahnattha. 

wahtanetas. 

cowwenine. 

chattiya. 

ahtbauatz. 

anah. 

beethintun. 

wo. 

cbahbawdo. 

owwenin. 

kitowats. 

abttab. 

no»ik. 

nabbin. 

iyand. 

etah. 

araithya. 

wussea. 

ahbcctse. 

nahatta. 

beneche. 

kutcheum. 



Enqlish. 

good 

(jhros Ventres Indian 

girl {young) 

god {sun) 

going {I am) 

— {where are you) 

going away 

give me 

— him 

horse 

hair 

hand 

hujigry 

iron 

key 

knife 

kettle 

kill 

leg 

leggings 

lodge 

— poles 

love 

lice 

meat, fresh., 

— , dry 

— , fat 

mouth 



me 

ndne 

man^ white < 
— , black... 

many 

nose 



no 



Ahnknin. 
etah* 
ahnenin. 
wahtha. 
csis. 

nehichauch. 
takahah. 
nehahtha. 
tsikit. 
biiienah. 
wasahhun. 
bctaninita. 
ikickan. 
asinnn. 
bachit. 
tanaga. 
wahata. 
basetanah. 
paahnn. 
nanaha. 
nattah 
neahnun. 
ahcarsam. 
abatbatta. 
bettabin. 
abhan. 
ahhthan. 
netan. 
ochya. 

nistow. ' 

nehato. 

VMtamabat. 

akaka. 

huffe. 

wahne. 

chieu. 
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English. Ahxenix. 

rack hannike. 

rihs netzsuD. 

robe ,.. tovaa. 

run nanahho, 

roast estan. 

river natcha. 

wolf kiadah. 

water nitsa. 

whisky nahattonnche. 

wife etha. 

fingers naha. 

— nails hossa. 

you ahnan. 

yes aha. 

/ don^t want it ... natah. 

sit down kannotz. 

get up kaybatz. 

where is it tahto. 

there it is. nayyo. 

two nethiyaa. 

four yahnayaa. 

six nekitukiyau. 

ten netassa. 



English. Ahnekin. 

none^ I have iehncbo. 

gun-powder keatah. 

pan bnsiHna- 

pipe cinpHriab. 

poor alitabinou. 

quit naunan. 

scarletcloth bcnatiyo. 

spoon abiyon. 

salt ekiowa. 

sugar nabattobin. 

sleep nuckcoote. 

strike towwonab. 

sun csis. 

still be owwabtatz. 

tobacco kicbtabwaii. 

teeth ctcbit. 

thigh netcto. 

to-day wanaki. 

to-morrow nacab. 

take it etanab. 

Vermillion nebatto nove 

understand, do you!.,, abnetan. 

— f I do not bacbinetou. 

wood besB. 

As the MS. was written with unusual clearness and distinctness 
I have no doubt as to Ahnenin having been the word. That 
Prichard read it so is evident ; for the foregoing explanation has 
made it clear that he and I are independent witnessess. If error, 
then, exists it his in the MS. 

The Blackfoot and Crow (which having also transcribed, I have 
by me) are as follows : — 

Emglish. Blackfeet. 

sun nawtuas , 

little old foot , 

spirit eisbtom , 

had spirit 

man{vir) naysbetappe ... 

Indian do absarroka*. 

woman abkeya meyakatte. 

boy sacoomabpa ... skakktitie. 

girl abkaquoin meyakatte. 

child pokab 6aA:katte. 

father onwa menoompbe. 

mother ocbrist ekien. 

• husband obmab batcbene. 

wife obtoobkam/z/t... mooah. 

son noAcoab ......... menarkhtXXe. 

daughter netan raenarArmea. 

brother nausab ^oocoappa, see child. 

sister niskan 6ooroupmca. 

head otoqaoin marsbun. 

* Or Upsarokay name of nation. 



Cbow. 

sakabbooatta. 

appanabhe. 
bettse. 
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English. Blackfeet. Crow. 

hair otoquoiu mishiah. 

— of animal ... ohqueiz 

face ostokais 8a 

foreitetid ohnex hhea. 

ear ohtokeis uppa. 

eye ohwappiiipe meishta. 

nose ohki8Hi8 buppa. 

mouth msLixifUie e*a — teeth. 

tongue matzsinne dayszske. 

teeth ohpaykin ea — mouth. 

beard emoooye eshaesha. 

neck ohkokiu shaah. 

ann ohtsis barre. 

hand ohkittakes baHchie. 

nail owatanokitz muhhpe. 

body ostome boohhooah. 

helly ohkoin ba^re. 

teg ohcat buchoope. 

feet oaksakah busche. 

toes oakkiiteftks itshearahabi. 

hone oLikiiniiih hoore. 

heart ohhskitzpohpe.... nasse. 

Idood. ahhabpanna cda. 

town ahkawkimnc ashchen. 

chief ueuttli bettsetsa — see next 

warrior uaMabattsats. 

H'tfi fftiilt/ soohah 

friend netakka skeah. 

house nappenweeze assua. 

keiiie eske baruhliea. 

arrow apse ahnaitz. 

bow e<spiekaiiJiwtni.... bistaheah. 

hatchet itualicokakHakkiii 'matchepa — knife. 

knife eat^jwiQii mitaa — hatchet. 

cattoe ubkeosakb maheshe. 

shoes dltt Wilkin .. hoompc. 

bread ksahquonats hohhazzsu. 

pipe ahcooivveman ... impsa. 

tobacco pistahkaw hopa. 

sky espoht ahraahho. 

sun nsLYftoas ahhhizu. 

moon n&nioas minnatatche. 

star CAk&ious ekieie. 

day christorooe raaupa. 

night • coocooe oche. 

light ehrifteeoonjftt:^ thieshe. 

darkness cskenutz chippusheka. 

morning eskanattame chinnakshea. 

evening ahtnkkut^ .. appah. 

spring motse .. meamukshe. 

summer njipnoa*»>»...*.*,,.^ do. 

autumn motose bisse. 

winter stooya mannees. 

wind supoua hootsee. 

thunder ....• chriBtecoom soo. 



3S2 Addenda axd Cokkigexda. 

Etiglish. Blackfket. Cbow. 

Htjhiening christecoom ..^.^....-....m.— . thahethe. 

rain m..... floatah ^.m..... hannah. 

Mnow ohpootah biah. 

hail ^.. iiahco — makkoopah. 

fire esteu ....m.«. ^ hidah. 

water ohbkeab minrne. 

ire nacoocootah beroobke. 

enrt/t ksabcoom amma. 

rirer neekkittiz abesa. 

lake omabsekame ^..... mimeeteckah. 

Uland mane ..- lataa^pesba. 

valley kinekime *i abracbuke. 

hill natoom mabpo. 

mountain mastake ... abmababbc. 

ttone obcootoke mi. 

Cijpper • olitaqQinnakeskiQ * ommattisbe. 

iron nak c A tuu.i ..*..•« ».^ ..... omatte. 

sea motobkin minnectskisbab. 

tree maAeti» babcoo. 

bark olitokeiikiMAAe esMe, 

groMM mablojate ......».».«»* beka. 

ffuiize e^katah .....^..^h,,.. bobbartxbee. 

oak r .' ' eia dacbpitseesmoney. 

jnne pahtoke bartche. 

no*ni masetis monej. 

fire-wood mamase - 

leaf Hoyapoko moncTahpe. 

meat Akeseqiioia arookka. 

beaver kakettake bernppe. 

elk jM>onftlvkfth...». eitcbericaxzsc. 

deti' abnakkaH obba. 

bullbuffalo efltnmeek 

cotpbujfalo ikMin 

buffiih „.,,-„.* binba. 

herd rtf buff aftftfM cnabo 

bear kciyo dubpiUa. 

tpolf mfthcooya cbata. 

doff emHtab ... biska. 

Mt/uinel otnabcookiihie UbUdaze — rabbit. 

:"^''^ { abtetab isbta. 

hare S 

fox obtabtooya cbeesuptedabba. 

nmike j>atrak«fli^inR*.».«...«i*». eanbaasa. 

bird j>Kkoia*.,..<„.....,p,.t««i. dickkappe. 

egg oliwna eikkicn. 

gooae <»mn.likija mena. 

pigeon pispistoa. - mKmpiluse, 

partridge katokin cbitcbkekab. 

imkt^y . dickkekskocke. 

duck siakes . mebhaka. 

fish mamea booab. 

white kflikKennm cbose. 

black ffikksennm Bhupitkat. 

* Sec yellow. 
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Englibh. Blackpeet. Crow. 

red. mohesenum hishekat. 

hiue comona sbuakat. 

yellfiw ohtabko shirekat. 

great ohmohcoo esah. 

gmall enahcootse ecat, 

fttrong miskappc bassats. 

old nahpe carrabarra. 

good abse itsicka. 

bad pabcaps kubbeek. 

handsome mabtsoapse esissa. 

ugly pabcapse eisbkubbeek. 

alive sakatappe itcbasa. 

dead aadne carrasbe. 

cold stooyab bootsbere. 

warm kasetotzu abre. 

/ iiists* be. 

thou cbristo de. 

he ootowe na 

toe iibt nan bero. 

you rh»J«to dero. 

tfiey oiilowdwah mibab. 

this kanabka kinna. 

tJiat do abcooka. 

all atesinekab booabtaHfie. 

many akkiora abbook. 

tvho sakajitz sippe. 

what sappab. 

today abnookcbusequoix hinnemaupa. 

yesterday mabtone booriz. 



to-morrow 

yes 

no 

to eat 

— drink 



abpenacose sbinnakMbare. 

ab hotab. 

sab barretkab. 

oycatz babboosbmeka. 

semate smimmik. 



- run obmabkoit akbaroosb. 



- dance 

- 0<^ 

- sing 



pascab disbsbe. 

ecstappote dab. 

anibkit munnobe. 

- sle"ep okat mupgbumrae. 

— speak apooyatz.,«4i„>,,..,»,^*>t bidofv, 

— see uUflsppatz ahmukkab. 

— love tabcoomatJEciniiTi abmutcbesbe. 

- kill enikke babpakc. 

- walk ahwalii^cat nene. 

1 sa abmutcat. 

2 nabtoka noomcat. 

3 nabboka namenacat. 

A nasowe sbopecat. 

5 nesitto cbihbocat. 

nowwe abcamacat. 

7 akitsekum sappoah. 

8 nabnissowc noompapc. 

ft pakeso abmuttappe. 

10 kepo perakak. 

11 makesikepoto ebpemat. 
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12 nahsikepoto ehpcnoomp. 

20 nahvikpo noompaperruka. 

30 nehapepo namenaperruka. 

100 kapippooe peerceksah. 

1000 kapippippooe pecrccksahperaka. 

The ItalicH are the present author^s. They draw attention to either a 
coincidence between the two languages, or the cooipoiind character of the 
word. 

TI. — The Sioux group. — For a rciniirk on the affinities bo- 
twoen the Pawni and Caddo , see p. 400. 

The following coincidences arc the result of i^ very limited 
collation. 







(1). 






Cherokee and Caddo. 


• 


English 
Cherokee 


mnn. 
askaya. 


English 
Cherokee 


thief. 
kanawskiski. 


Caddo 


shock. 


Caddo 


kana. 


English 

Cherokee 

Seneca 


woman. 

anigeyung. 

wenneau. 


English 

Cherokee 

Caddo 


day. 
kata. 
kaadeh. 


English 

Cherokee 

Mohawk 


skin. 

kanega. 

kernayhao. 


English 

Cherokee 

Caddo 


great. 
equa, 
hiki. 


English 
Cherokee 


ox. 
wakakanali. 


EnglUh 
Cherokee 


eagle. 
anfawhnli. 


Caddo 


wokusyeasa. 


Caddo 


eenpch. 


English 

Cherokee 

Caddo 


cow. 

wakaagisi, 

naku9. 


EnglUh 

Cherokee 

Caddo 


thick. 

uhakeiiyn, 

hiakase. 



(2). 
Cuerokee and Iroquois. 



English 

Cherokee 

Seneka 


enemy. 

agiskaji. 

ungkishmauish. 


, English 
Cherokee 
Mohawk 


far. 

inung. 

eenore. 


English 

Cherokee 

Seneka 


month. 

sinwnglaw. 

swanetaul. 


English 

Cherokee 

Mohawk 


conjurer, 
aiawniski, 
atitoonitz. 


English 

Cherokee 

Seneka 


something. 

kawhusti* 

gwustah. 


English 

Cherokee 

Seneka 


aunt. 

eisi. 

ahhi. 


English 

Cherokee 

Seneka 


nothing. 

Uakawhusli. 

tulaqwhisla. 


English 

Cherokee 

Mohawk 


my right hand. 

txikatesixquoyeni. 

gowmeeifUlaiaquoh, 



/ 



English 


horn. 


Clierokee 


w/awnung. 


Seueka 


konnonggah. 
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English a corn. 

Cherokee kuli. 

Seneka uhkuah. 

English walnut. 

Cherokee sawhi. 

Mohawk oosoquah, 

IV. The Alhahaskan group. — I find that the affinity between 
the Louclieux and the Kenay langnages is given by Prichard, 
who, at the same time, separates both from the Athabaskan. "Mr. 
Gallatin says that the similarity of languages amongst all these" 
(i. e. the Athabaskan) "tribes is well-established. The Louclieux" 
"are excepted. This language does not appear to have any" 
"distinctly marked' affinities except with that of the Kenay." — 
Vol. F. />. 377. 

I believe that Dr. Prichard's informant on this point was the 
same as my own i. e. Mr. Isbister. 

Scouler also suggests the same relationship. 

That Buschmann has arrived at the results of his Alhabaskische 
Sprachstamm through a series of independent researches I readily 
believe. Whether, after taking so little trouble to know what had 
been done by his predecessors, he is right is saying so much 
about his discoveries is another question. 

That the Pinal eno is in the same category with the Navalio is 
shewn by Turner, who gives a vocabulary of the dialect. 

English. Navaho. Pinalkno. 

man husttkm payjahnah. 

woman estsanni ctsunni. 

head betsi 

hair tchlit setzezil. 

ear tshar sitzchar. 

ege ninnar tshindar. 

nose nitchi ehinehi. 

hand shilattaete chicon. 

feet t'ki sitzkay. 

sun dacos yaheye. 

moon Usadi. ilsonsayed. 

star olchcec ailsonsatyoa 

fire Hchou 

nater Uha to. 

earth klish tlia. ^ 

stone tseck tshaier. 

V. The Kitunaha language. — The Kitunaha, Kiitani , or 
Cootanie vocabulary of Mr. Hall was obtained from a Cree 
Indian, and is not to be depended on. This being the case it is 
fortunate that it not the only specimen of the language. There 
is an earlier one of Mr. Ilowse's , published in the Transactions 
of the Philological Society. It is ns follows. 

2^ 
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En«;m8I!. Ki'tani. 

one book cain. 

tiro AS8. 

tfirer calle sah. 

four had Rah. 

five yea co. 

mx in lie me sah. 

aevrn whist taw lah. 

eu/ht waw ah sah 

tiine ky yie kit to. 

trn aye to vow. 

an Indian ah quels mah kin 

nic. 

a man tetecalt. 

a troman balle key. 

a shoe cath lend. 

a ffun tah vow. 

/ cah iiiin. 

Ihou lin coo. 

he nin co is. 

ire (thou un'i /) ... cah min nah lah. 

this fmiiun in nai ah quels 

mah kin nic. 

that Indian co ub quels mah 

kin nic. 
these Indiana wai nai ah quels 

mah kin nic nin 

tio. 

which man 'f cath lah to te calt V 

which Indians? ... cah Inh ah quels 

mah kin nic nin 

tie? 

which gun? cah lah lah vow? 

trho cath lah. 

mt/ son cah mah bat lay. 

his son hot lay is. 

///' is ynod sook say. 

it is good sook kin nai. 

he is arrived swan hah. 

/ iove him lioiieH sclah kilt. 

he loves vie sclah kilt nai. 

/ see him hones ze cau»;ht. 

/ see his sou hones ze enu^^ht 

ah calttis. 

he sees me ze caupfht tciie. 

he steals i in ney. 

/ hwe him hones sclah kilt 

ncy. 
/ do not love him... call sclah kilt nai. 

nig husband can no claw kin 

nah. 

he is asleep como ncy ney. 

/ am a man tc te calt no ne. 

/ am a woman balle key ne nc. 

where? cass kin? 



E.NOI.ISH. KlTAHI. 

where is nig gun? »• cass kin cab tah 

vow ? 

where is his gun? cass kin tab vow 

is? 

a lake ah co co nook. 

how much i cack .sah? 

it is cold weather kis caw tit late. 

a tent ab caw slab co 

lu»kc. 

ntg tent cah ab kit l.ib. 

thg tent ah kit lab nis. 

his tent ah kit lab is. 

our {thg and mg) cab ab kit Lib 

tent nam. 

gea .'.... ah ab. 

no waw. 

men te te calt nin tie. 

women balle key nin tie. 

girl {in her teens) nab oh tit. 

girls {in their teens) nab oh tit nin tie. 

hog stall. 

hogs stalt nin tic. 

little hog stalt nab nab. 

chitd c;ib mo. 

children cab mo nin tie. 

father {hg t/ie sons) cab dc (loo. 
father {hg tfie 

daughters) cab sous. 

mother cab niab. 

hrother^ eldest cab tat. 

brother , gonngest 

(bg t/rothers) ... cats zab. 
brother , goungest 

{bg sisters) cab zc ab. 

sister^ eldest cats sous. 

sister , goungest ... cab nah nab. 

uncle cath ah. 

aunt cab tilt tilt. 

grandfather cab papa. 

grandmother cab de de. 

thg husband in claw kin nab 

ni.*«. 

mg wife cab tilt nab mo. 

///// wife tilt nab ino nis. 

son can nah hot lay 

or ab calt. 

daughter cass win. 

come here clan nab. 

go awng,.'. cloon no. 

take care ill kilt we in. 

get out of t/te wag yon vaw. 

come in tic cath ab min. 

go out sclah nah ah min. 

stop mae kaek. 
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English. Kutani. 

run sin nack kin. 

siowly ah nis cah zin. 

miserly o per tin. . 

beggarly coke co iiiae kah 

kan. 

/ give hone silt ah mah 

tie sis ney. 
UioHgivesL kin nah mah tic 

zey. 

he gives sclah mah tie zey. 

he gave cah mah tie cates. 

/ heal hone cah slah tea. 

tfwu heatesl kin cah slah leat. 

he heats kis kilt cone slah 

leat. 
give me ah mah tie kit 

sons. 

he gave me nah mah tie kit 

sap pe ney. 
I love you hone sclah kilt 

ney. 

he loves sclah kilt. 

do you love me'f ... kin sclah slap '? 

/ hate you hone cah sclah 

kilt ney. 

thou hatest kin cah sclah kilt. 

he hates cah sclah kilt. 

I speak hones ah ney. 

thou speakest kins ah. 

he speaks kates ah. 

we speak hones ah nah slah. 

you speak tilk e tea leat. 

the^ speak seals ah. 

/ steal hone i he ne. 

I sleep hone come ney 

ney. 

we sleep hone come ney 

nah lah ney. 
I die hones alt hip pe 

ney. 

thou diesl kins alt hip. 

fve die hone ah o co nonk 

iiah slah ney. 

give me to eat he A\oe. 

eat he ken. 

jwy gun cah tah vow. 

thy gun tah vow nis. 

his gun tah vow is. 

mountain ac co vo cle it, 

rocky mount/tin .„ ac co vo cle it 

nook key. 

snowy mountain ... ac co vo cle it ac 

clo. 
road or track ac qne mah nam. 



English. Kdtaki. 

large river cath le man me 

took. 

small river hah cack. 

creek nis cah took. 

large lake will caw ac co co 

nook. 

small lake ac co co nook nah 

nah. 

rapid nh cah ho}) cle it, 

fall wheat taw hop cle 

it, 
shoals ah coke you coo 

nook. 
channel hah cath slaw o 

weak. 

wood or trees ah kiis slah in. 

retl pine he mos. 

cedar heats ze natt. 

poplar ac cle mack. 

nspin ac co co zle mack. 

/ire ah kin ne co co. 

ice ah co wheat 

charcoal ah kits cah kilt. 

ashes ah co que me co. 

kettle ycats skime. 

mat tent tah lalt ah kit lah 

nam. 

head ac clam. 

eyes ac cack leat. 

nose ac conn 

mouth ac cnit Ic mah. 

cliin ac cah me zin ne 

cack. 

cheeks ac que ma malt. 

hair ac coke que %lam. 

body ac co no cack. 

arms ac sj^flat. 

legs ac .sack. 

belly ac co womh. 

hack ac cove cah slack. 

side ac kin no cack. 

ears ac coke co what. 

animals yah mo. 

horse kilt calt law ah 

shin. 

stallion cass co. 

mare st07/^alt. 

bull neel seek. 

cow sloukc copo. 

calf. ah kin co malt. 

tiger •* sWic. 

hears of all kinds cap pe tJe. 
black or brown 

hears nip pe co. 

25* 
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English. Kutaxi. English. Kitaxi. 

grizzle bear kit slaw o slaw. crote ••-.•..- coke kin. 

rein deer ncats i»nap pie co. ratten ...........^ nah nah key. 

red detr kilt caw sley. snake* {ratUe- 

moose deer snap pe co. snake) -.. wilt le malt. 

moolve* een ats po. garter snake ...... ah cu new slam. 

wolf cack kin. r^o/s (ca»Mis«i ... hap pey. 

/feaver sin nah. * /-tUer root nah cam me <1ioa. 

tjtter ah cow oh alt tobacco roo/ .....•..• mass mass. 

mink in new yah. sweet potatoes ah whis sea. 

martin nac suck. moose berry.»m,....» ac co mo. 

musquash an co. stratrberry —, ac co co. 

small grejf plain pipe couse. 

w*jlf skin koots. pipe stem ............ ac coot lah. 

birds to coots cah min axe ah coot talt. 

nah. tobacco vac kt^t. 

blue jay CO qais kay. ^esh ah coot lack. 

VI. The Alna group, — The numerous vocabuLiries that repre- 
sent the dialects and sub-dialects of this large class are the 
following — Atna Proper or Shushwap, Kullelspelm i Pend 
d'orfilles), 8pokan, Kettlefall dialects of the Selish; i>kanagan; 
Skitsnish (Cceur d' alene) ; Pi.skwaus; Nusdalum; Sqnallyainish ; 
Kawicben; Catblascou; Cbeeheeli; Tsibaili ; Kwaintl; Kwenai- 
witl; Kowelitz; Xsietsliawus or Killamuk. To this, the present 
writer adds the Billecbiila. 

XI. The query as the likelihood of the Straits of Fuca voca- 
bulary having been Mozino's finds place liere. llie two are 
diflerent : though both may have been collected by Mozino. 
Each is to be found in Buschniann, who, exaggerating the 
isolation of Wakiish, Niitka, and Tlaoquatcb furnis of speech, 
separates them too decidedly. Out of nineteen words compared 
nine are not only alike but admitted by him to be so. 

The BUlechula. — This lies intermediate to the Hailtsa and Atna 
groups; being (apparently) more akin to the latter than the 
former. Of the Atna dialects , it seems most t<» approach the 
Piskwaus. 

The Chimtk. — The Chinuk of which the Watlala of Hale is 
variety is more like the Nsietashawus or Killamuk than aught 
else. 

The Knlapuya. — The harshness of the Kalapuya is an inference 
from its orthography. It is said, however, to be soft and Howing 
I. e. more like the Sahaptin and Shoshoni in sound than the Chinuk, 
and Atna. 

The Jnktm, — This has affinities with the Chinuk on one side, 
and the Lutuami on the other ; i. e. it is more like these two 
languages than any other. The likeness, however, is of the 
slightest. 
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Miscellaneous affinities. 

man. VVatlsIa Ikfaieq. 

kalt. Chinook waieq. 

ikuH-amekho. Cliickaili khaaq. 

ill skuill emukli. Skwale stkilatklathi. 

skallamikho, MuHkoghe okulosoha. 

woman. En^/lish child. 

ikfaks. Jakon viohaite. 

alia tilftki, Shahaptin nu'aols, 

I tklkakiluk. 

c Iklukel. English mother. 

8 pin-tkhlaiu. Jakon tkhla. 

lomji-lklai, Chinook tkhlianaa, 

ik SUi-tkldtS. wy !• t, 1 u 1 

.,., , English husband. 

ap sotno-tklttvk. ^ ? .. 

. ,, ,, • Jakon sonstt. 

ic pe-tkfki. r^i M 'I- • • 

^ Chikaih ctneis. 

boy. Cowelitz skhon, 

tklom-kulo. Killamuck ntsuon. 

kwiti. Umpqua skhon. 

z kmaiitkl, — do phanga. 



,. girl. Eufjlinh wife. 

,. iklauksaiva. Jakun sinlkhhiks, 

„ tnkhai. Cayuse inikhlkaio, 

,. kokiva. Molele longitkhlai. 



Sahaplin. — The Saliaptin , Shoslioni and Lutuami groups 
re closely connected than the text makes them. 
S/wshoni (Paduca) group. — The best general name for this 
«, in the mind of the present writer, Padnca; a name which 
roposed by him soon after his notification of the affinity 
>n the Shoshoni and the Comanch, in a.d. 1845. Until then, 
o languages stood alone ; i. e. there was no class at all. The 
1st was shewn to be akin to the Shoshoni by Mr. Hale; the 
fist vocabulary having been collected by that indefatigable 
»gue during tlie United States Exploring Expedition. In 
n's Report this affinity is put forward with due pro- 
le ; the Wihinast being spoken of as the Western Sho- 

)0 the Report of the Secretary at War on the route from 

jitonio to El I'aso supplied an Utah vocabulary; which 

per of May ^63 shews to be Paduca. 

he Report upon the Indian Tribes &c. of '55, we find the 

huevi, or the language of one of the Pah-utah bands " for 

>t time made public. It agrees" (writes Professor Turner) 

Simpson's Utah and Hale's East Shoshoni." 

ralho (I quote from Buschmann) gives the numerals of the 

(Pa-uta) of the Muddy River. They are nearly those of 

lemehuevi. 
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Knclish. Tiedk. 

one 8O0S. 

two weioono. 

three pioone. 

four wulsooing^. 

five slioomin. 

six nuvi. 

seven nnvikavnli. 

eight nannoctsooin. 

nine shookootHpenkernii. 

ten tomshooia. 

For tlic Cahuillo soe bolow. 

Is the Kioway PaducaV The only known Kioway vocabulary 
i« one iniblisheil by Professcir Turner in the Report just alluded 
to. It is followed by the remark that "a comparison of tliis 
vocabulary with those of the Shoshoni stock does, it is true, show 
a j^reater dej^ree of resemblance than is to be found in any other 
direction. The resetnblance , however, is not sufficient to estahlish a 
radical affinity, hut rather appears to be the consequence of long 
intercom m unication . * ' 

For my own part 1 h»ok upon the Kioway as Paduca — the 
value of the class being raised. 

En(jli8ii. Kioway. Knolish. Kioway. 

man kiniii. star tah. 

fpofnan innyi. /fre pia. 

ftcad kiaku. water tu. 

hair ooto. ' . / do. 

fare caiipa. thou um. 

forehead taupa. he kin. 

ear taati. we kime. 

ef/e tanti. t/e tnsn. 

note maacoD. thet/ cata. 

mouth 8urol. one pahco. 

tongue den. two gia. 

tooth zun. three pao. 

hand mortay. four iaki. 

foot onsut. five onto. 

hlood um. six mosso. 

tione tonnij). seven pautsa. 

sky kiacoh. eight iatsa. 

sun pni nine cobtsn. 

moon pH. ten coklii. 

XTII. The Capistrano group. — Buschniann in liis paper on the 
Netela and Kizh stales, after Mofras, that the Juyubit, the 
Capiilla, and the Sibapt>t tribes belonj^ to the Mission of St. 
Gabritd. I'urner gives a (^ahuillo, or (-awio, vocabulary. 'JMie 
district from which it was taken l)(don*;ed to the .St. Gabriel 
district. The Inilian , liowever, who sup[)Hed it had lived with 
the priests of San Luis Key, until the break-up of the Mission. 
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Whether the form of speech he has given iis he that of the Mis- 
sion in which he lived or tliat of the true Cahuillo district is un- 
certain. Turner treats it as CahuiHo; at the same time he re- 
marks, and shews, that it is more akin to the San Luis Key dialect 
than to any other. 

But it is also akin to the Chemeuevi, which with it is tubulated; 
a fact which favours the views of Hale resjjectinj^ its 8an Capi- 
strano affinities rather than those of Buschmann — Hale making 
them Paduca. 

A vocabulary, however, of the unreclaimed Oahuillo tribes 
— the tribes of the mountains as opposed to the missions — is still 
wanted. 

English. Cjikmuiuevi. Cahuillo. 

man taw.'itz iiabnnes. 

ivotnan maruqua uikil. 

head nuitacowa niyuliika. 

hair torpip piiki. 

face cobanira ncpUHh. 

ear nancaba iianocka. 

eye piioui napush. 

nose niuvi nemii. 

mouUi timpouo iictama. 

tonffue H^o iieniin. 

tooth towwa netaina. 

hand masivvaniiu ucmobcmosb. 

foot iiampan neik. 

hone niaiigan iieta. 

blood paipi iico. 

sky tuiip tii(|uas1iaiiicu. 

sun tabaputz tainit. 

woon niea^oropitz nicnyil. 

star pntsih cbebiam. 

fire cun cut. 

ivntcr pab ])al. 

one shnish Kupli. 

two waii mewi. 

three paii mcpai. 

four watcbii mewitcbu. 

five manu nonicquadinin. 

six '.. riabai quadnunstipli. 

seven moquist quanmnnwi. 

eiyht natcb quanmunpa. 

nine uwi| quaDinunwicbu- 

ten raasbii nomacburoi. 

P. 353. Now comes the correction of a statement in p. 353 

" the lanyuage of San Litis El Ret/ which is Yuma, is sue- 

ceeded by thai of San Luis Obispo^ which is Capistrano." — This is an 
inaccuracy; a})parently from inadversion. A reference to the 
Paternosters of pp. 304— 305 shews that the San Luis Key, and 
the San Juan Capistrano forms of speech are closi ly allied. 
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Meanwhile, the 8an Fernando approacheb the »San Gabriel, i.e. 
the Kiah. 

8ec also Turner, p. 77 — where the name A'echi seems, woni 
for word, to be k'izh. The AVc/r, however is a San Gabriel form of 
speech. 

XIV. The Yuma group, — Turner gives a Mojavc, or Mohavi 
vocabulary ; the lirst ever pubHshed. It is stated and shewn tn 
))e Yuma. The Yabipai, in the same paper, is interred to be 
Yuma; containing, as it does, the word 

hanna = good = hanna, Dieguno. 
n'yatz = I =■ nynl^ do. 

j)ook ^rz^ beads ^= pook , Cuchan. 

The Mohave vocabulary gives the following extracts. 



EN(iLI8II. 

man 

woman ... 

head 

hair , 

face 

forehead . 

ear 

ei/e , 

nose 

mouih ..... 
tongue .... 

Utolh 

hand 

arm 

foot 

htood 

»*» 

Mun 

moon 

ttar 



MOHAVK. CrCHAN. DlEGl'SO. CoCoMASCmPA. 

ipah ipatsh aykiitshet ... ipatahe. 

ftiiiyax ... sinyak ffi'n siuchayaixhatsb. 

cnwawa... umwhelthe estar 



mil 

ihalimi .. 
yamapiil 
esmailk .. 

idotz 

ihu 

ia 

ipailya .. 
ido 



ocono 

edotshe .... 
iyacoloque. 

smythi 

cdot^liii .... 
ehotshi ... 
iyuquaofe . 
cpalche .... 
arcdoche.... 
ij*a1chc 



wa 



hamatl 
awac .. 

ha 

ah 



ayedottfh. 

yayyayoofbe. 

izatsh. 



i*t:ii1 

imilapilap 
niawhut... 
amaiiga... 

nyatz 

hullya 

hamiise ... 



imetsh^hpaslapyali 
awhut 



sUhl 

hamilvah 



fire ... 
water , 

I 

thou ... 
he .... 
one .... 
two .... 
three . 
four..,, 
five .... 
MIX ... 
seven . 
eight . 
nine.,., 
ten .... 



awa 

aha 

nyatz 

mantz 

pepa 

setto 

Iiavika 

hamoko... 
pinepapa . 
serapa ... 

sinta 

vika 

muka 

pai 

arapa 



Dyatsh 

huthlya .... 
klupwataie 
hatshar .... 

aawo 

aha 

nyat 

mantz 

babiiisk 

sin 

bavik 

bamok 

chapop 

serap 

bumhiik 

pathkaie 

cbiphuk , 

bommainuk 
sahhok 



nyatz 

buUash 

hiimmashisli 



abuch. 

aba 

nyat inyatz. 

mantz. 



pa 

bini ..... 
bawuk 
hamuk 
cbapop 
Hcrap ... 
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AVe leave California with the remark that in Ludwig s Litera- 
ture of the American Aborij^inal Languages Mr. Bartlett's voca- 
bularies for (.California bear tlie following titles. 

1. Dieguno or Comeyei, 

2. Kechi, 

'^. »San Luis Obispo, 

4. H'hana \ 

5. Tehama I 

6. Coluz > from the drainage of the Sacrament, 

7. Noana I 

8. Diggers / 

9. Diggers of Napa Valley. 

10. Makaw of Upper California. 

Sec Californians. 

There is also a Piros vocabulary for the parts about El Paso : 
also a notice (under the word) that the Mutsunes Indians 
speak a dialect of the Soledad. 

Old California, — As a general rule , translations of the Pater 
Noster shew difference rather than likeness: in other words, as a 
freneral rule, rude languages arc more alike than then Pater 
Nosters make them. The reasons for this lie in the abstract nature 
of many of the ideas which it is nec(»88ary to express ; but for the 
expression whereof the more barbarous forms of speech are in- 
sufficient. 

This creates the necessity for circumlocutions and other ex- 
pedients. In no part of the world is this more manifest than in 
Old California; a district for which our data are' of the scan- 
tiest. I think, however, that they are sufficient to shew that the 
Northern forms of speech , at least , are Yuma. 

English. O. Californian. Yi'ma. 

innn {homo) tama epatsli. 

man {vir),,, nami 

woman wuctu secnvack. 

wakoe sinyaz. 

huagin seen. 

child whanu hailpit. 

wakna 

father iham lothmocMil. 

kakka -.. niquioche. 

keneda nile. 

kanamba 

mother nada tile. 

son ai.saiham homaie. 

sister kenassa amyack. 

head agoppi estar. 

ei/e aribika ayon. 

tongue mabela ipnilya — Mohave. 

hand nagaiia sithU 
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KX»LI8H. N.CaLIFOKNIAN. Yl'MA. 

I'ooi Af^Annapa bameelyay. 

ahj ambeink ••- ammaya — Mohave. 

t'in'lh amet omul — Cttchon. 

ammartfir — Mohave. 

water kahal aha — Oirt/uno. 

tJiha — MtJiuve. 

fire uxi, houte — Cocomaricopa. 

ttun ibo nyatz 

day ibo nomasiip. 

moon gumma hullya. 

ganebmajeie 

The Pima group. — Dno of Mr. Bartlott's vocabularies is of the 
Opata fr»rm of speech. {Ltniwiy.) 

Tequitna, according to the same authority is another name 
for the same language : in which there is a vocabulary by Natal 
Lombardo; Mexico. 1702, as well as an Arte ilc la Lcnyua Tequima^ 
vulgarmenlc Uamada Opala. 

A Vocabulario de las Lenguas Pima, Eudeve , y Seris is said, 
by J)e iSouza, to have been written by Fr. Adamo Gilo a Jesuit 
missionary in California. — Ditto — v, Pima. 

Exceptions, which the present writer overlooked, are taken in 
the Mithridates to the statement that the Opata and^Eudeve 
Pater-nosters represent the Pima Proper. They agree with a 
third language from the Pima country — but this is not, neces- 
sarily, the Pima. Hence, what applies to the Pimcrian uuiy or 
may not apply to the Pima Proper. 

Nevertheless, the Pima belongs to the same class — being, 
apparently, more esj)ecially akin to the Tarahumara. I have only 
before me the following Tarahumara words (i. e. the specimens in 
the Mithridates) through which the comparison can be made. 
They give, however, thus much in way of likeness and dif- 
ference. 

Ekglisu. Tabahumaua. Pima. 

nian rebojc ortcr. 

tehoje cbecort. 

hutb. 

tvoinan ... muki oo oove. 

babri. 

wife upi oo-if. 

head modia mouk. 

eye pusiki oupewe. 

tongue ... teiiila iieiieu. 

hair qiiit.sbila mob. 

ptiiuik. 

foot tala teta^^lit. 

fire iiaiki tabi. 

Sim tnica tahs. 

tasch. 
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KN41LIS1I. TaKAJIUMABA. TlMA. 

moon mailxava nuihsu. 

masHtir. 

I nepe nhnii. 

two guocu coka. 

oca kuak. 

Biiscliiiiauii connects the Piuia with the Tepegiiana. 

Another complication. — In Turner's Extract from a MS. account 
of the Indians of the Noithern J^rovinces of New Spain I find 
tliat Opa (OjiataV) is another name for the Oocomaricopas whose 
language is that of the Yuma. Tliis is true enough — but is the 
( )pata more Yuma than the text (which connects it with the llia- 
«|U! &c.) makes it? 

The Pima y Hiaqui, Tubar, Tarahumara, and Cora as a class. — 
An exception to tlie text is indicated by the footnote of page 
'6i}7. The Mithridates connects the (^>ra and Tarahumara with the 
Astek and witli each otlu^r. The ^Vst(»k elements of the Iliaqui, as 
indicated hy llihas are especially alhided to. So are the Tara- 
humara affinities of the Opata. All this is doing as much in the 
way of classification as is done by the present author — as much 
or more. 

As much, or more, too is done by Buschmann; who out of the 
Cora, Tarahumara, T(»peguaua and Cahita (the latter a repre- 
sentation of the section to which the Yaqui belongs) makes his 
Sonura Class — Sonorischer Sprachstamm. As a somewhat abnormal 
memb(»r of this he admits the Pima. 

Of the (iuazave there is a MS. Arte by P. Fernando Villa- 
pane*, — Ludwig. 

T\\f\i the data for the Tepeguana are better than the text 
makes tliem has already been sugg(»sted. Buschmann hag used 
materials unknown to the present writer. 

See Ludwig in voc. Tepeguana. 

Pirinda and Tarasca. — The statement that there is a Pi rind a 
jrrammar is inaccurate. There is one of the Tarasca; to which 
the reader is referred. 

But this is not all. Under the title Piuinda in Ludwig we find 
tliat De Souza says of Fr. Juan Bravo, the author of a grammar 
of the Lengua Tarasca ^' fue maestro peritissimo de la lengua Pirinda 
llamada Tarasca,"' This makes the two languages much more 
alike than tlie present paper makes them. The present paper, 
however, rests on the Pater-nosters. How inconclusive they are 
has already lieen indicated. 

IP The foHowing table, the result of a very limited collation 
gives some miscellaneous affinities for the ( )tomi. 
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KnyUnh man. 

Otumi vanyehe. 

Maya &c uinic, 

Paduca wtfnsh, 

EngUnh woman. 

Otomi danxu, 

Maya atan = wife. 

EnglUh woman. 

Otomi nsu, 

Talatui essee, 

English hand. 

Otomi ye, 

Talatui iku. 

Englith foot. 

Otomi qua. 

Maya &c or. 

English blood. 

Otomi qhi, 

Maya &c kik. 

English hair. 

Otomi si. 

8. Miguel teasa-kho 

English ear. 

Otomi gu, 

8. Miguel tent-khi-to 

English tooth. 

Otomi tsi. 

Attacapa ods. 

English head. 

Otomi na. 

Sckumne ono=hair. 

English firo. 

Otomi tzibi. 

Pnjune pa. 

English moon. 

Otomi tzona. 

Kenay ssin=^slar, 

English stone. 

Otomi do. 

Curoanch too-mepee. 

English winter. 

Otomi tzaa. 

Cumanch otsainte, 

8. Gabriel ... Qtso, 



English fiHii. 

Otomi hua. 

Maya &c cay. 

English bird. 

Otomi ttzintzy. 

Maya &c tchitch. 

English egg. 

Otomi mado, 

Poconchi molo. 

English lake. 

Otomi mohe. 

Pima »o. 

English »«*. 

Otomi mttnihe. 

U. Sac. &c. ... muni = water. 

English son. 

Otomi tsi. 

ti. 

hatsi. 

iso. 

Natchez Uitscc= child. 

English meat. 

Otomi nhihuni. 

ngoe=^-flesh. 

Mexican nacaU=^ flesh. 

English eat. 

Otomi tfift. 

Talatui Uamak. 

Engliah good. 

Otomi manho, 

Sckumne wcnne. 

English rabbit. 

Otomi qhua. 

lluasteca coy. 

English snake, 

Otomi qqcna. 

Maya can. 

English y es . 

Otomi ha. 

Cumanch haa. 

English three. 

Otomi hiu. 

Mexican yeif. 

Huasteca okh. 
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The other two are as follows. 

The Olomi with the languages 

English man. 

Otoini nanyehe. 

KiiAiicliua ... nan. 

Canton nam. 

Tonkin nam. 

English woman. 

Otomi nitsu. 

nsu. 

Kuanchua ... ;im. 

Canton niu. 

Tonkin nu. 

English son. 

Otomi haisi. 

iso. 

Kuanchua ... lisu. 

Canti'n ttzi. 

Mian sa. 

Map In pnssa. 

Play apogo. 

nitputha*. 

PasHuko posaho. 

English hand. 

Otomi ye. 

Sinanlo he, 

(Jochin China ua . -arm. 

English foot. 

Otomi yna. 

Pey ha = leg. 

Pape ha,ho = (Io. 

Kuanchua ... kio. 

Canton koh. 

Moitay kcho. 

English bird. 

Otomi ttzintey. 

Maya chechetch. 

Tonkin tcheni. 

Cocliin China iching. 

English sun. 

Otomi hiadi. 

Canton yai. 

English moon. 

Otomi nana. 

Siuanlo than. 

Teina son. 

English «tar. 

Otomi ize. 



■) 

akin to the Chinese en masse. 

Tonkin sao. 

Cochin China sao, 

Maplu sfa'a. 

Play shd. 

sha. 

Passuko za. 

Colaan a$sa. 

English water. 

Otomi dehe. 

Tibet trhi. 

Mian zhe. 

Maplu ii' 

Colaun it*i, 

English stone. 

Otomi do. 

Cochin Cliina la. 

Tibet rto, 

English rain. 

Otomi ye. 

Chuanchuu... yu. 

Canton yu, 

Colaun yu. 

English fish. 

Otomi /«w«. 

Chuanchua... yu. 

Canton yu. 

Tonkin ka. 

Cochin China ka. 

Play y«- 

Moan ka, 

English good. ' 

Otomi inanho. 

Teilnng wanu. 

English bad. 

Otomi hing, 

hio, 

Chuanchua ... o. 

Tonkin hu. 

Play gyia. 

English great. 

Otomi nah, 

nde, 

nohoc. 

Chinese la, da. 

Anam dai. 

Play do, uddo, 

Pcy nto. 
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English .small. 

Otoini ''////«• 

PaRSQko tc/it'k({. 

English eat. 

Oiomi tze tin. 

C!hinc8e shi. 



Tibet shie. 

Mian tsha. 

Myannii.'i sa, 

English sleep. 

Otomi a/ta. 

ChuancliuA ... wo , no. 



(2-) 
The Mat/a, with the languages akin lu the Chinese en masse. 



Englis/i son. 

Maya Iitkpat. 

palal=chHtlren. 

Myamma luyala. 

Teiluug lukwun, 

English head. 

Maya pol, hool. 

Kalaun ffioltu, 

English moath. 

Maya chi. 

Chuancliua ... keu. 

Caulon hou, 

Toiikin kail. 

Cochin China kau, 

Tibet ka. 

English hand. 

Maya cab, 

Hua8tccA ruhac. 

Maplu tchoohah=^ann. 

Play tchoohtiti^:-:do, 

Paiisnko tchoobawh- -tlo. 

English foot. 

Maya nor, or, 

Chnanchua... kio. 

(.•anton kon. 

Moitay cho. 

English sun. 

Maya kin. 

(Jnlaan ko7ii. 

Moan knttn. 

Teiya kawnn. 

Teilnng kangun. 

Pey kanguan. 



English niuon. 

Maya t/. 

ChuaneliiiH... giie. 

English star. 

Maya ek. 

Mean kic. 

Miiimma kgi, 

English water. 

Maya ha. 

Miamma ya. 

English rain. 

Maya chaac. 

Maplu Ichaichang, 

Passuko tnlchu. 

English s ni all . 

Maya mchrn. 

Tonkin mon. 

English cat. 

Maya hnnnl. 

Tonkin an. 

Play ang. 

English bird. 

Maya clwvhitch. 

Tonkin tchim. 



English ... 

Maya 

Tonkin.., 



tish 
ca. 
ka. 



English ^reat. 

Maya noh. 

Pev nio. 



The Acoma. — Two vocabuljirios from a tribe, from the PiioMo 
of San Domingo, calling thomselvos Kiwomi, and a third of tho 
Cocliitomi dialect, collected by Whijjple, are compared, by 
Turner, with the Acoma, of which they are ilialects. Turner 
proposes the names Keres for the group. Buschmann, writing 
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after him, says, "I name this form of speech Quera'^ — **iW< 
nenne dies Idiom Quera." 

The notice of the "outward si^ns" is not so clear as it 
should be. It means that two of the languages, the Taos and 
Zuni, run into polysyllahic forms — probably (indexed almost 
certainly) from composition or inflexion ; whereas the Tesuque 
(which is placed in contrast with the Zuni) has almost a mono- 
syllabic appearance. This phenomenon appears elsewhere; e. q. 
in the Attacapa, as compared with tlie tongues of its neighbour- 
hood. Upon the whole, the Zuni seems to be most aberrant of 
the group — saving the Moqui, which has decided l^aduca affini- 
ties. They are all, however, mutually unintelligible; though the 
differences between them may easily be over-valued. 

Kxr.LI8H. ACOMA. CocnETIUK. KlWOMI. 

man liahtratMe ... haclitlie hatshthe. 

noman ciihn coyoni cnyauwi. 

hair hahtratni hatrc. 

head iiiishkHiiie nashke. 

face howawiiiiii skccowa. 

eye hoonainc Rhaaiia. 

nose oiiisuine wietiirm. 

moutli ouicani ctiiaca. 

tonyuc watchhantni waUliin. 

one islika isk. 

two kiiomi Hiiomi. 

three chaini tshabi. 

four kiana kiann. 

five tama taoma. 

aix china cliixth. 

seven maicaii.i maicliana. 

eiifht cocotnisliia... cocuniKhi. 

nine niaeco mnieco. 

ten Ukatz cahtz. 

Texas. — p. 101. — *'Ini and Tachi are expressly stated to be 
C?addo, &c. as it is from the name of the last that the word Texas 
is derived c^c." — The name Teguas is a name (other than native) 
of the population which calls its<»lf Kiwomi. Word for word, this 
*may (or may not) be 'J'aos. It is only necessary to remember the 
complication here indicated. The exact tribe which gave the 
name to IVxas has yet to be determined. 

The Witshita. — Allied to one another the Kechis and Wacos 
(Huecos) are, also, allied to the Witshita. — Sec Turner^ p, 68. 

KsoLisn. KiciiAi. ITkeco. 

ttian caiaquanoqiits todekitz. 

woman ... clicqiioike c.uhlioio. 

head quitatso HtskicRtacnt. 

hair itscoso ishkeHteatz. 

face itscot ichcoli. 
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Knulisu. Kichai. lllECO. 

ear atikoroso ortz. 

eife quideeco kidik. 

nose chuscarao tisk. 

Miouth ... hokiimik ahcok. 

tongue ... hahtok hotz. 

tooth athnesbo alitk. 

hand iclishene ishkUi. 

foot usinic ofl. 

fire yccciiieto hatz. 

water kiokoh kitsali. 

one urishco clicos. 

two chosho witz. 

three tahwithco tow. 

four kithnucotc tahquitz. 

five xs'toweo ishquitz. 

aix nahitow kiasli. 

ftciwn tsowetate kiowhitz. 

eifihi naikiniikatc ... kiatoii. 

nine taniurokat clioskitto. 

ten z'skani skittewuM. 

Turner makes these three languages ]*awni. In the present 
text the Witshita is made Caddo. It is made so on the strength 
of the numerals — p(?rhaps overhastily. 

That a language may he Pawni without ceasing to he Caddo, 
and Caddo without losing its place in the l*awni- group is sug- 
gested in the h(»ginuing of the paper. Turner's tahle (p. 70), 
short as it is , encourages this view. 

The truth is that the importance of the Caddos and Pawnis, 
from an ethnological point of view, is inordinately greater than 
their importance in any other respect. They are, however, but 
imperfectly known. 

In Gallatin's first paper — the paper of the Archajologia Ameri- 
cana — there is a Caddo vocabulary and a l\'iwni vi»cabulary ; 
and all that be said of them is that thry arc a little more like 
each other, than they are to the remaining specimens. 

When the paper under notice was published the Kiccaree was 
wholly unknown. But the Kiccaree, when known, was shewn to 
be more Pawni than aught else. This made the Pawni a kind of* 
nucleus for a class. 

IP Somewhat later the Caddo confederacy in Texas took pro- 
minence, and the Caddo became a nucleus also. 

The true explanation of this lies in the highly probably fact 
that both the Caddo and Pawni are mend)ers of one and the same 
class. At the same time 1 am quite prepared to find that the 
Witshita (though compared with the Caddo by myself) is more 
particularly Pawni. 

That the nearest congeners of the Caddo and Pawni class 
were the members of the Iroquois, Woccoon, Cherokee, and 
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Ohocta group 1 believed at an early period (if my investigations; 
at a time (so to say) before the Uiccnrees! , and the Califor- 
nian populatimis Avere invented. If this doctrine were true, 
tlie Oaildo I Pawni) afiinities would run eastwards. Tbey may do 
this, and run westwards also. That they run eastwards 1 still 
believe. Mut 1 have also seen Caddo and l*awni affinities in 
(California. Tho (.'addo numeral one = tr/tisir : in Secumne and 
Cuslina tvihlr ^ iriktcm. Again the (-addo and Kichie fur wairr - = 
kukt)^ kioksh. Meanwhile kik is a true M(>4U(duinne form. This 
I get from a most cursory inspection; or rather from memory. 

Upon the i»rinciple that tnith comes out of error more easily 
than confusion I give the following notice of the distribution or 
want of distribution of the numerous Texian tribes. 

J. *(Joshattas — Unknown. 

2. Towiach — Tawni (V). 

3. Lipan — Athabaskan (V). 

4. '^Alish, or Eyish — (.Vddo (V). 

5. *Acossesaw — Unknown, 
fi. NavaoHos Navaho8(?). 

7. *^fayes Attaciipa (V). 

8. *Oances - Unknown. 

9. Toncahuas — Are these the Tonkaways, amounting, accord- 
ing to Stem, to 1152 souls V If so , a specimen of their language 
should be obtained. Again — are they the TancardsV Are they 
the Tunicas V If so, they may speak Choctah. 

10. Tuhuktukis — Are these the Topofkis, amounting to 2()0 
souls V If so a specimen of their language, *'o lunnine , is attain- 
able. 

11. I'nataijuas, or Andarcos — They amount, according to 
h?tem, t<i 202 s«mls. No vocabulary, en numint* , known. Capable 
of being obtained. 

12. fiasco vie --- Unknown. 

13. Jawani or loni — Caddo? Amount to 113 souls. Speci- 
men of language, co nomine y capable of being obtained. 

14. Waco - - AVicoV — Pawni. 

15. *Avoyelle — Unknown. 

16. 17. Washita Kiche — l*awni. 
I^<. *Xaramene — - Unknown. 

19. *Caicaclu^ — Unknown. 

20. *13idias — Unknown. 

21. Caddo — Caddo. 

22. Attacapa — Attacapa. 

23. Adahi — Adahi. 

24. (?oke — Caraekahua. 

25. Carankahua — Attacapa (V). 

20 
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26. Towacaiu) - Xmnlifriii'^ 14I souls. Is tliis 'rnwiiidi? 
•27. Ilitclii Ku'hi (^V). 

2^). *NjiI)juIj\('1i('s. S ^ 

3(). *Vutassi. 

HI. *Natcljitodic'K.» 

;^2. *Nai-oj;<lui-hrs.J Adalii (V). 

;^3. Kt yes. ) 

Thosi^ last may bclonjj: as iiuu'li to Louisiana as t<> 'r«»xns — 
as, iinloo'l , may souu' of tlu' otlu»vs. Tlioso marked * Hre 
nppariMitly (»xtim-t. At any rate, tlioy are not found in any «if 
the recent notices. 

Finally, Mr Ihirnett mentions the San l*edro Indians. 

'rh(» previous list shews that the oMiteration of the oripnal 
trihes i»f Texas has heen very ^nsit. It shews us this at the iirst 
view, lint ;i litth* relleetion ttdls us sonu'thinj; nn»re. 

Like Kanzas and Ntdiraska, Texas seems to have seareely any 
lan^uajje that is j»eeuliar to itself; in this re>iiect standing; in 
stronj;: eontrast to California. The Caildo helonj:;s to the frontier. 
The I'awni ft»rms t»f speech occur els(»where. The Adahi is pr«i- 
baly as nnich the proj»erty of Louisiana as of Texas. The (^i- 
manch, Chocta <fec. are decidedly intrusive. The nearest appro- 
ach tj» a true Texian form of speech is the Attacajia. Nj) won- 
der it is isolated. 

The Adahi, is has, at h*ast the loUowinj:: aflinities. 



Kinjlisli II I a II . 

Adahi htniHintj. 

Otto wfihsht't'tiiif. 

i)iioiidA{^(» ... I'lsclnnak. 

Abenaki .src'Hinhc=^ tur. 

,, mvininhczi^ftoinn. 

KngtUh woman. 

Adiilii tfitin'rloikt\ 

Mnski)«r«- hnktic. 

(MioctHli /lotl'ikohifii. 

Hhrj^c trfiko. 

^)aek and Fox kinfokih. 

Iliiiois ivkov. 

NHiiticoki' ... acquahif/ue. 

1 >c]a\vHre okhfjiurft. 

Al<roiikin &c squaw. 

'J\iculli rhtira, 

KnijliKh pirl. 

Adulii f/ifotfht'isfiffk. 

Cliikka.saw .. lake. 



ClioctHli vilfa /ilk. 

(^a<hlo uutlaUrssrh. 

< >iiei(la vahhizai. 

Mioinac v; idvk, 

Unfflish chilli. 

Adahi faila/irfiinq. 

,, taUahnvhv=-liOjf. 

O III a haw ahinya ts/ihitfa, 

(>tt<» r/iccf/ii/ii/a. 

(jnu]i]ia .sfir/i/iifku. 

Kn If fish f a t lit' r . 

Adahi ki' nut nick. 

(*hotimHcliH.. kinviihie. 

( Ml i k Iv a s a w . . . unkif, 

Uhoctah annkkr. 

Km/Iix/i ninthcr. 

Adahi amanir. 

Caddo vhnvh. 

Sioux r»/i/f, vvhoutf. 
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Tiiscarorn cjia. 

WvHTidfit anvheh. 

Keiiry anmi. 

l'I.s k i Di tiumma . 

Knglish liiishaiid. 

Adiilii htisrkino. 

Chiiliinacli.'i hlvhclnisr. 

Wiiiolmpr* rrkntmh. 

T;i(.'iiUi vki. 

Tcliiiktrlii uika. 

English wife. 

Adalii i/iiot/u'kinok. 

,, t/Hnrr/mkc irouiuu. 

Tiiscarurji rkmhuf- tin. 

C'lierukiu* tf(/i\i/uftfj-—trowiw. 

CluitiiiiHi'liH hU'hi'kilhia. 

,, fdthehiisf—~vian. 

English POii. 

Adalii liilh'ht'nnic. 

i.-addo hiiiinshfitrseh. 

OiHHliaw tt'itiggai, 

Miiieturc ffji^'/f/f^i- 

\VinrliH;;«> cfiirrk. 

( )iu'ida //''"//- 

English lirotlur. 

Adalii gusing. 

•Salinh nsinlinh 

Ottawa sntfin -~ t'l(/rr. 

( )j i 1 »b c\\ a y osf/ ii irnttt . 

English 1 a; a d . 

Ad.-ihi lothfikr. 

Caddo tlttrhnnki'ii—. fnrc. 

,, dok'intUti. 

Eiii/lish hair. 

Adahi calnturk. 

i.'liijjpewx ail .... ihicgnh, 

Kenay ,\zngo. 

Miami k''flingehr--ftict\ 

Entflish fact'. 

Adalii (inniirk, 

CliCitiinarlsa- kfincki'lii. 

Attacapa innr. 

Kskinio kmitik. 

English 4'ar. 

Adalii calnf. 

('ln!r«diec f/"l*'- 

l*assamaqin>ddy rhalk'irr. 

Entflish iii»8J'. 

Adalii nrrnncft'. 



Moil taut;: mthng, 

Micmac uvhivhitn. 

Entflish bi-ard. 

Adahi ttisofitt. 

Attacaj)a tafsh=:=hair. 

Narlifz pfstisftng-.^htiir. 

CJiotiiiiach I rhfil/if. 

English arm. 

Adahi wtihat, 

Tac'iilli nlu. 

('hipj)Cwyaii ... Ian'. 

English iiaiU. 

Adahi sirksfiptisrtt. 

Catawba /•♦ kstiftcfuh — hnml, 

Natchez ispchsv: hand. 

Entflish holly. 

Adahi ntn'gntk. 

Wiiu'hap nichiihhnh 

KskiiiK nvignk. 

English Ifjj. 

Adahi ttht/snik-- leg. 

Clu'tiniarliH stniknulh**-. fft't. 

,, snukiitiv - ■ ttH's. 

,, siin . It'g. 

< >sa<r« sngiingh. 

Vanct^ii htm. 

Otto //•«. 

I 'a w n c I' tishtiti . foul. 

Sioux .vr«', srchtfh = dn. 

Nottoway sasftk'.' - ■ tlo. 

Dacota st'chukfistiz.. iocs. 

Nottoway sfrkr- -do. 

English mouth. 

Adahi n'fitfitrholtik. 

Chctimacha chu. 

Attacapa knll. 

Caddo dnnvhipatt'ha. 

Natchez. heche. 

Mohawk wnvhstwoiinnt. 

Simoca tPfirhsttgitint. 

Sack and Fox .. treklont-h. 

Mohican oloun. 

English tongue 

Adahi temtnat. 

(Mictimacha hucne, 

I'diii voolincah. 

Choctah issoonlush. 

KiiiNtcnaux otagcncv. 

Ojibhcway tdainani, 

Ottawa trntinian. 

26* 
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KnriUsh Iwiiiil. 

Adalii srrul. 

s{rksi4pft.\rtt )iaU.s. 

Clinct;i]i sliukhii- -hisi nvm. 

i'liikkasHW t^hukfuih -iht. 

Miisko^'o siikpn- i!o. 

KfMiAv shinn. 

Athii-Hp.-i iitx/uii/if=/htf/vr.s'. 

nmaliMvv s/uij/iii. 

i)<n\:v shtiijith. 

.Miili.-Lwk shnkc. 

VaiK'tiiii shakfih tiniU. 

tJttn sitafiui -(lit. 

EnnUsh IiIo'hI. 

Adalii pcfnirk. 

CuiMii himfut. 

l'aRs.'iiiia(|iifMlily f tf It'll f/H ft. 

Altoiiaki fmi/iikkiif/n. 

Mdliicaii iiuriiifhknii. 

Naiiticnke pnvkntrki/ur. 

.Mianii uihimkatimh, 

K'liflish ml. 

.Adalii jirt/ntsfi/. 

Natclh'/ iHihknp. 

Knt//is/i firet. 

Adalii iiiH'iil. 

Micinac- ukkmif. 

Miami kntnh. 

Taciilli ova. 

i 'liijipcwynii ... tuh, 

lliiiiiis tiirka/itn^-.lrt/. 

I>tda\vari' tnkinif(t=-^itn. 

MasKafdi:i<«i'tis muUkuni- lUt. 

t)jibliB\va\ uktil ■ tin, 

Kfifftix/i boiH\ 

Adalii irithnrtil, 

Httu wiihno. 

Vancton hnn. 

J)ar4ita honhun, 

Ojildu'way ukun. 

Miami kntinih, 

K.skim hi'divnik. 

., ofiifi/ttk. 

EniiUsh Iioti.se. 

Adhlii cftorfiiit. 

NariiLV. hit/fif. 

y\ns\\n>iv r/itiokijinr. 

CliiH'tal chiikkii. 

('a taw ha sook, 

Tiu-nlli ffink. 



Kiii/fisfi bread. 

Ad.ilii nkhiiphi. 

( iu-tlmaclia /nir/irpfiirht'/ta. 

EnifH\h sky. 

Aibdii tpnih'k- 

Si'iuTJi kiunifiiip'. 

Knii'ish .^.. •(iimmor. 

.Xilajii ii'irlsnt k. 

W\\v irititir, 

Ktiffiis/f liro. 

Ada hi ;///////. 

('Htldo fitiko. 

J-i.skimo iipiti<k\ 

,, I'k'tok. 

,, unnuk. 

F.fhflish miMintain. 

Adrihi tnliifit, 

'rac.iilli ckrfl. 

h]nifli\h .'*toiif, rook. 

Adahi '.. tksrkii. 

Ciidchi sit'rtko, 

Nacht;/, o/ik. 

En(/lish iiiai/.e. 

.\dalil oviisiit k. 

Nat'liex Ititkkn, 

Knijiish da\ , 

Adalii Jtrsfiirk. 

Mn>ko(ic ni/inh. 

(*liikkas.'t^\ nlUnrk. 

(!lio(-tah iiittok.. 

E'lt/fis/i autumn. 

Adahi hustnliit:vtsnck, 

('litictaii hushtnhipi'. 

( ' 1 1 i k k a.»< a \v /lusfi/lnmn mt . 

,, husltiln--. muter. 

Kiujlish hirtl. 

Adalii nuishaiiif. • 

i'hoi-tali hiishi'. 

Sack ami I 'ox... n't's/tkaimju. 

Shaw mil' ii'ifikifuthi. 

Eiitffisk ;:oost«. 

Adahi iiivkkuirku. 

Chi'timai-ha vnpiihv. 

Iliiiois tiirak. 

()jililM>\\ai iiirk'ik, 

I h'lawan- ku'tk. 

Sliawinu; fit'rflk'\ 
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EiufUfih , 
Ailnlii.... 
Kakiino . 



diu'k. 
ahnrk 
e/rifck. 



English iisli. 

Adiilii (lesut, 

Cherokee ntsatih, 

/Cmjihfi tn-e. 

Adalii tunurk, 

Dacota tuthanij, 

lliiiolH touuiim:. 

Miami tauimvU— w'nn\, 

Kmjiish jjr.'i'js. 

AiUlii ..„, Intsmk. 

(!liiUkas;i\v tuisnok, 

(.^hoi'.tali Iiuslu'hiirk. 

Uclii' iftihanh — lcaf, 

Cliikkasaw Inshv-—ih. 

EntjUsh , (l(M»r. 

Adalii nutkhi/w. 

Uchu ivai/uuij, 

English a«piirr«'l. 

AtJahi cttat'k. 



.Sack Hi»il Fox... ftiit't'k/i'ii/t. 

Naiiticoko fiomkk*'//, 

Alii'iiaki (tnik'fssfs. 

Kiii.stiMiaiiA tinnivkochfiK, 

EiHj/is/t old. 

Aditlii hiiiisutw* 

('a (Mo humtistt't'h. 

Nottuwav omihafo'. 

En'flis/i j^fiiod. 

Adalii atrisle. 

Diicotu Imgirfishla. 

Vancttm nutshUti. 



EnifUsh ... 

Adahi 

(.'lioroker 



1. 

nuKsicini. 
nuski. 



English kill. 

Adalii gntirk. 

( 'addo gnk'ig. 

('ata\vl>a ct/kti'itg. 

English two. 

Adalii ftnss, 

AI);;;oiikiii,&c. ... nis, ut;ss, tifcs. 



iMe.vicu-(iiniti*miiltt. - The <l('tails nf tlio. Ijui^unjros of ^lt»xico 
and Ouatomala that ar»» ncitlu-r Mcxiran rrojxT (Asti'k) or ^laya 
an> tlirticiilt. Availiiijr uiysrlt' of tli<» iuinriiiation alVonlcd l»y my 
frioiid ^Ir. Scjuirr, and the Idblioj^raiiliii-al loarniiifj: of J-.iuhvij^, 
1 am incliiU'cl to iM'lirvt' 

1. That all tlio followin;^ fnnus of ti]>(*och an» ^Faya ; viz. 
fliiapa, Tzcndal (('iddal), ("luuti, Mam, J*ncninaii (rocniiclii), 
I'niniliu'H, Quirlie, Kafliiqiud, Ziitiigil (Viitnkil), liuasttMa. 

"J. Tliat the Zoqiu*, l-tlatcca, and Laroudona may or may not 
ho Maya. 

3. 'Fhat tlic Totanaca; and 

4. Tho Mixtcra arc other than ^laya. 

li, Tliat , if the statement of Jlervas he correct, the Za]»t)teca, 
the Mazateca, the (_'liinanst(?ca, and the .Alixe are in the Name 
cate«,n)ry. 

The Tlapaneka according to Ilnnihohlt is a peculiar language. 
— Ludtvig in i:ur, 

I have dt»ne, however, little «>r nothing, in the way ttf first liand 
wnrk with the languages to the Snuth of Sinaloa and tin* West 
of Texas. J therefore leave them — leave them with a reference 
tn I-u<lwig\s valuahle liihliotln'ca (TJnttica, fnr a c(»rrectinn of my 
.statoment resjiecting the non-existence of any Tudiau foims of 
spei'ch in New Grenada. I'ho notices under v, v. Anoaquiks, 
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(/«>C'ONi:i;(>s, ('(n:itr<jrA.»KS, (irA(jri:s, lN(;A.Nufti, will show that this 
is far from Ikmiijt tin* i-aso. 

'J'he prcHcut paper has ^oiir over so hw^o a ]iortioii of 
Nortli AiiH'rifa that it is a pity not Ui ^t> over tlio nMiiaiiidor. 
The? i.*thuoh»;ry of tho CanaJn, and the llritish jM»s.scssions akin 
to CanaiLi contains litth' which is nt»ithiT Kskinio (»r Al.ironkin, 
Iro(|uois or Athahaskan. Of now forms of speccli liko those of 
which ()rop)n and California havo ji^ivcn so many instances it 
cxhihits none. Kvcrythin;; htdonj;s to one t»f the f«»ur ahovc- 
naniod classes. The Ih'thnck of Newf«mndland was Al«ronkin, 
and so were th<' IMackfoot, the Shyenne and Anapaho. Indeed, as 
has hcen already stated, the Kskimo and Athahaskan stretcli acrohs 
the Continent. The Miackfoot tonehes the Kocky ^lountains. 
Of tlie Sinnx class the llritish possession'^ shew a sanijde. The 
]{eil Iviver district is Assinehidn ; the Assinehoins beinj^ Sioux. 
So are a lew other Hritish trihes. 

I'pon tin* whoh», h(»wever, live well-known families pvo us 
all that hehni^ to IWitish Ann'rica to the East of the Uocky 
Mountains. As the present jiajier is less u]ion the Aljicoukin, 
Sioux and like classes than upon the distrihntion of lan«j;na;^es 
over the differt-nt areas of North America this is as much as need 
he said u])on the suhjiu't. 

For the Northern two-thirds «»f ^he Cnited States, Kasi nf thr 
Misifiastppi y the sMuie rule applies. The Sioux area hejrins in 
the- West. T\w Al;ronkin class, of which the most N«>rtlieru 
hnauch helon»;s to Lahrador, where it is onterminous with the 
Kskinn), antl which on the west contains the Tdackfoot reaches 
.'V* far south as South Carolina - tin* Nottoways hein^ Alj^onkin. 
The enormous extent of this area has heen sufiiciently c'nlar^eil 
on. ^leanwhih*, like islands in an Ocean, two Innpiois district 
shew thems(dves. To the north the Iroquois, llurons and otln-rs 
touch the I^akes and the (^inadians frontier, «'ntirely separated 
from the Tnscaroras who ^ive a separate and isolated area in 
(California. Whether th«^ Iroqnois area, tnice ctuitinuous, has 
heen hr«>ken-up hy Al^onkin encroachments, or whi*ther the 
Iroquois itc. have he«Mi projecte<l into the Aljroukin area from 
the South, or, whethen rirr n'r.sv/, tin; 'I'uscarorns are to he consi- 
dered as offsets frt»m the North is ;i matter for investijjcalion. The 
present writer Ixdieves that south of N. L. -fr>. (there or there, 
ahout) the Alj;:onkins are intrusive. 

N. L. ;^:». cuts the Cheridve<«, the Wocco(»n , the Catawha, anil 
the ('hocta ar(»a -to the west of which lies of the Missi.ssij»]ii. 

between the frontier of Texas, the afoiesaiil paralhd, and the 
Ocean W(» have Florida, Alahama , Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Now here the displacement has heen consiilerahle. The part 
played hy the Algonkins, Iroquois, and (it may he ailded) the Sioux 
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18 lirro pbiytMl liy tlu* ( 'InToki'ps, the Cluiclahs, niul tin* < 'rocks. 
AVhatt'Vur is ntln»r tliau Crcrk, ('ln»rta!i, ainl Clirnikcc is in a 
frngnioiilaiy form. 'I'lu.' <lrtails of* what we know throuj^h voi*a- 
Imlaries arc as f'oHnws: - 

1. The jrnccon - cxtinit, an<l allitMl to - - 

2. T/ir i'titttirhn — also rxtinrt. Thrsi' lM'lon;;<Ml to th** Cam- 
liiias. Thr Wufi-ini and Catawha vorahularics arc niciitionod in 
the Mirhrldatrs. 

3. Thr Ti/ifjUfi — sci' I^udwi^. 

4. T/o- Timuuruiimi — sor ]». Ml. 

;'». Thi' f'r/tr - oi' this y\r Hihl a si»('fini<Mi in tin' Arclnvolopa 
Aniorirana. Tht' trihf lM»li»n;rs to the ( 'rc'ck conf\'cli»i-ary an«l 
must l»o in a very IVaj^nn-ntary state. 

6. TAf" Xdlrhcz- - i)U the Mississippi, faring the Caddos, Athihi. 

7. T7h* (livtimttrha. — In I^onisiana. Vocahulary in ArchivnUnjin 
Amrncanu. 

In the way «»r internal «»vi(l<'nce (/.r. tho rvi<lt'nce i»t' spociinens 
of laii^rna^^i' ) this is all wr have what may he callrd Ihe frtin- 
turn/art/ lan^rna^es ot' tin' South Kastrru [loition of tin* I'nited 
States. ( )f the (Mnn-tah, ('r<'ek, <1iikkasah, and (Mn'rokee we 
have an ahundanre, just as we have of the Aljronkin ami Kskimo. 
It is, hin\rver, the iVa^^mentary trihes, the ]irohahh' representa- 
tives of the ah'ori^inal )ioj)ulation, whifh we nn.ire esperially 
seek. 

As may he ex]>erted the fra^nuMitary lanj^uajj^es are (compara- 
tively. s]ieakinjji:) i.s<dated. The Woeeon anil Catawha, iiuleed, 
are thrown into the sann' class in the -Mithridates : hut the Natehez 
and (ehe are, hy no nn'ans, closely akin. AVhy should they 1)0? 
Suvh transitional forms as may nnee liave existed have heen oh- 
Hterated. Nevertheless, lioth have miscellanenus affinities. 

So much for the lanj::ua;^es rejiresented hy Njierimens. In the 
way of external evidenee I jro no further than tln^ ^fithridatc's, 
and the Arelueolnpa. 

With the exeeption of the Woecons the (\atawha and a f(»w 
words from the Tinniacana, the Mithridates, pves no speeimens — 
save and except those (»f the Choetah, ('hen»kees, and Chikkasah. 
These two last it hfoks uj)on as the ri'jiresentative lan{i^ua;;es and 
calls them Mnhilian from ^Iohile. Hence, tin' question whieli was 
put in Texas is, mutntis mutandis^ put in Fh»ri<la. What lan«::ua'i;es 
are .MohilianV What other than ^ItdiilianV 

The Woceons are either only or chietly known thri>u;rh a work 
«»f Lawson's. They were c«»nterminous with the Alp»nkin l*amti- 
con^hs (intrusivi'V), and the ('hert»kees. 

The <'atawha lay to the south of the Woceon. 'I'heir congeners 
are saiil to In* 

I. 'IMn* Watarce; 
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± Tin* Iv'im— ('oiii|»jiro tliis iiaiiu* with \Uv Tfxiaii Iiii; 

X Tlu' riinwah, or Chow an; 

4. 'I'Ik^ Cniipin'c; 

o. 'V\w Nafli('<' - ('oiii[iai-<' witli Natflu'z; wnril tor word ; 

6. Tlic Yaiiias.soo ■ 

7. Till' Coosali Cninjiair (word for word; Consada, aud 
Cosliatta. 

In tin' South lay th<^ 'riiinineana- - of wjiirh a t'rw w<>rd.s lM»yond 
tht^ iiuiiicrals arc ^ivi*n. 

Ill Wi'st Florida and Alahania, the. cvidciUM' (I still follow th« 
IVIithridatcs) of Dr. l*rat/. srarrcly coinridcs with that of the ac- 
t'otiiit of Alvaz Nunez d<' Vara. This runs thus. 

Jn th<* island of ^lalhado were spoken lanjjfua;;i's of 
I. T1m» ('aot|u«'s; 
•J. Thf Ilan. 
On tho niast 

3. Tho Choruico -rMicrokci'V 

4. Tho J)oj;uonos. 

5. 'I'ho ^Irndira. 

6. Tho (^uovonos. 

7. Tho ^lariainos. 

8. Tho (lUaK'ioni's. 

9. Tho Yjciuu'0.s. 

10. Tho Atayos — AdahiV 'Hiis hooiiis to havo hcou a native, 
nanio — "die sich Jtat/ns nrtnien," 

11. Tho Aoubailaos. 
I-i. Tho (^uittdos. 

13. Tho Avavaros — Avoyolh'sV 

14. Tho Midiaoono. 

15. Tho.Cutalrhicho. 

16. Tho Su.sola. 
J7. Tho Como. 
18. Tho Cainoh'. 

Of nii^jjrants from tho East to tho West sido of tho Mississippi, 
tho Mithridatos pvos 

1. Tho Pacana, contormiuous with tho Attacajias. 
*J. -Tho J*asoagula. 

3. Tho Hihixi. 

4. Tho Appahu-lio. 

Tho Taonsa aro statod t<) ho a l^raui'h of tho Natchez. 

Tho<'a«uutas aro, pcrhajis, word for word tho Conoliattas; 
also tho (^Mlsa, (\K)sada, Coshatta. 

Tho Slinranls arc, word for word, tho Tancards =; Tufiras-^ 
Tunicas, 

Dr. Sihloy jjivos us Chetimarhtt as a namo ; along with speci- 
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iiM'iis of tluj Chotiiiii\tha, L'cho, Natclu'z, Adalii, anil Attacapa as 
laii;^iia^(*s. 

Word ibr word, t'hetimacha seems to Ch'rcimec.a: Appclusa, 
.Ipithtrh: BiUuxi {\n'v\\\\\m tlio .sumc*); Pasragoula ^ Muscctgulge, 
How, howovev, did dhirhimcra \:yi so far westwards? 

We are scarcely, in the condition to speculate much con- 
cerning details of* the kind. It is sufficient to repeat the notice 
that the native langua;;es of the parts in question are in a frag- 
mentary condition; the Tche being the diief representative of 
them. Wlietlir^r it were Savatirric^ y or not, is uncertain. It is, 
certainly, //o/ Shawanno, or Shawno, i. r, Algonkin. On the con- 
trary it is, as is in he expected, from the encroachments and dis- 
placements of its neighboiirJiooil a very isolated language — not, 
however without miscellaneous afiinities — inir,r alia the following. 



Eit(fh's/i »<ky. 

I 'die haipoung. 

(.'liiccHM.'iw ... ahhuh. 

Catawba ituhpeeh. 

EnffUsh cIhv. 

Telle uckkah. 



Attau;ipu., 
(.'liorokcM.".. 
Mii.-^knjc .. 
(Mierokee.. 
Catnwli.'i .. 
Dcl.-iwHre 



ikuh. 

hiffiayuif r- liytU, 
vfjah •- -' tto, 
heokuh=^ilit. 
wukhfii =^- t/o. 



Narrajj wequui^^ do. 

Mapacli do=^ilo. 

Kiujlish summer. 

I'clie ivaitee. 

Adai/.e /vtc/MHvk. 

Enfjlish winter. 

I'elie irishluh, 

Xatcliez kwishitsetaknp, 

Cliii-casaw ... huslntnh. 

Si'iieca oushat. 

r.ivfUsh wind. 

rdie ahiritnuh. 

CadfU hmteto, 

MiiHkoje hutfilit'i/e, 

E'ffflis/i raiu. 

Vche ehanh, 

C.Mietimaclia.. knifa. 

Attnrapa raucau. 

ChMo rnirwhr. 



Eiuflish river. 

Uclie lanh, 

Salish suiiilk, 

Catawba eesauh. 

Kvifluih tree. 

Uche yah. 

Caddo tfako. 

Attncape fftigfh 

Catawba if up. 

Qiiappa ifou. 

KKtiuimanx... ki'iyn==rrfMtl. 

Ynncton fha=~wood. 

( • a ta w ba // «// = oak» 

EnqUah leaf. 

Cehe yahsuh, 

M u nk ogh ... iUohhc =^ hair of ii'ce 
= U(a tree. 

Cliieeasaw ... hoshsha. 

Clioetah it/f hishe, 

Kftylish deer. 

Cche wntpntij. 

Adahi tvakhhie. 

Cberokoe ahwhih. 

KnjiUsh bear. 

Uclie ptttftka, 

Natchez Isokohp. 

Knfflish bird. 

Cclie psenna, 

Caddo huiwit. 

Tu8car ivhvemth. 

Ilinois phicusen. 



* yiinf lanjruaj^cs than one aro thus named. See /;. 375 for a Savaneric 
in Vora^jua. 
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OttMwa bviinaisiH'ity, Tclie potshon. 

Ojililiw.'i pinnisi, (':uI«lo hatta. 

Minutari hun. 

tsUffllH/l \\A\. 

Siifli oiir skrtrh uf t!h» details. Tlu'v ^iv»* lis iiioiv aftiiiiticM 
than tlio c'urn'iit statcun'iits c'«nH'rniin':c tli*' ffius^iitn'al ditirmuM's 
Ix'twofii tlur ljmjj!;najr«'s <>i" tlir New Wtuld .su^^j;:*'st. It is also hv 
added tliat tlicv sraiccly onniiriii tlu' (Mjually conunon doctrine 
resjiectiiijc their ijnunmnUcal likeness. .|)oiiig this, they encoiiraj^e 
eiitieisni, and invite n'soareh. 

There is a emisiderahle anu»nnt of at'linity: hut it is lif'teii tif 
tliat iiiise.ellaiieoiis eliarae.ter wliieh halVles rather than promotes 
idassiiieatioii. 

Tlieri' is a considerahh* ainnunt cd' aflinity ; hut it does nt»t, 
always, shew itsidf on the surfaee. I will ;rivr an instanee. 

< )ne of thf first snies nt* words to whieh philologies who liavo 
only vtieahuhiries to deal with havi' rrt-nursc, eimtains the nninerals; 
whieh are, in many eases, the iirst of words that the philido^icnl 
eolleetor makes it his husincss to hrin^ huine with him from rude, 
eountries. So •i;enerally is this easr that it may safely he said 
that if we are without the numerals of a lan^ua;re we are, in nine 
eases out of ten, without any samidf at all of it. Their vahio as 
samples for philoIn<rical ]»urposes has been iiotieed in more than 
one paper of the presrnt writer's here and elsewlu'r<*; their value 
in the way of materials for a history of Arithim'tie heinjr evident 
— evidently Ifljich. 

Iliit the ordinary way in whieh the eomjiarisons are mad<* be- 
tween the numerals ;;;iv('s us, very oft«'n , little or nothing hut. 
hroad dit^erenees and strong contrasts. 'J'ake for in.»Jtanee the 
following tables. 

KNf!i.i<ii. KsKiM«i. Alki'tian. Kamskai».\i.k. 

OfH' HtiitiU'U attuKiiii k(riiiinirt. 

(wo iii.ilg(»k ftlliik nittaiiu. 

thi't'i' piiiajiit kaiikini tslinf(1i(|ii.'it. 

/'our istainnt tliltslin t8liH.*«]ic}ia. 

/Ivf tiitlimat Hsii.'uig kooindiis. 

>i'o woncb'r that tlu* tojjgues thus rrpiesrnted simmu unlik**. 

Ihit h't us «ro farther — in the first place rememln'rini; that, in 
most cases, it is only as far as five that tlie ruder languages liave 
distinct numerals ; in i>ther wt»rds that from six onwarils thoy 
cmmt upon tin* same ])rinci|dr as trr d(» alter ten, i. i\ they join 
togetlier some two, or more, of tlie previous numerals; even as we, 
by adding seven an«l /<*//, make srrni-frrn. The exact details, of 
course, ditl'er; the general priiicii)le, liowrver, is the same viz.: 
that after /irr the numerals become, more or less, compound, 
just as, with us, they become so after icn. 
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Witli tliis pri'liiniuary ub.sorvjiliou li-t us ask what will bo the 
KaiiiskiKlah' Inr brrcfi when nittami = two, and kumdas = fire, 
Tho answor is cither nUtdtnt-kumdas iw knmdns-nitlauH, lint the 
Kanisknilah* happens tn liavc ;i separate wnr«l l'or,v/.t\ viz. /iV/rrms. 
What thenV The wmd tor si vrn may he one of two thin«cs it may 
either --- (j + I, or j + '2. The former heiiij; the case, anil 
kennnis = our, the Kamskadale for srrcn should he either krmmiS' 
kUkiios or kilkiKis-krmmis. lUit it is neither ont^ nor the other. It 
is ittukh-teuu. Now as ritjhl =^ tslmk-trnu we kntnv this word to he 
c«»ni]M»mnl. Hut what are its elements? We fail Xd find them 
anionjr^<t the sini]drr words expressive of one, ttro, three , four, 
fire. We fail to find them amongst those if w(» look to the 
Kamskadale only- not, however, if we ^r,, larther. The Aleutian 
for ifftr ^= ftlifikfut: tin* Aleutian for sir = aitu-on. And what 
mi'rht l>e the .VleutiJin tor srrrfi? Kv(»n nttukh-utluny little more, 
than itlakk trnu in a hmader form. 

"^riie Jnkahiri ^ivi's a similar i>heimmenon. 

Such is tin' n«^tift» of the care with which certain comparisons 
should \n\ made hefore we venturr to connnit ourselves to nejjjji- 
live statrnn'uts. 

There is an affinity amongst the American languages, and (there 
heinjr this) tlnM(* are also the elements of a classification, ^riie ma- 
jority, howovrr, of the Americanlanjjjnages must he classified HCC(»r- 
dinjr to tj/prs rather than tlrfi/iifinns, I'pon the nature of this differ- 
ence, as well as upon thr cau.se 1 have written more fully (dse- 
wln-re. If i.s sufficient forjiresent ])urj)oses to say that it applies to 
the lan^uaj^es of North Ann»ricain j^eneral, and (of these) to those, 
of the parts heynnd the liocky Mountains more esjiecially. Eskinuj 
charact<*rihtics appear [n the Athahaskan, Athahaskan in the 
Koluch forms of si)eech. From these the Ifaidah lea<ls to the 
Chinnnesyan i which is, nevertheless, ji very outlyinj; form «if 
speccli) ami the llailtsa, akin to the IJilleclnda, which, itself, 
leads to the Aina. By slij^htly raisinj^ the value of the class we 
hriii^ in the Kulaui, the Nutkan and the (Mnnuk. 

In the Chinuk neijrhhourhood we m(»v(^ ria the .lakon, Kala- 
puya, Sahaptin, Shoshoni, and J-ufuami to tln^ lan^ua^es of C-ali- 
lornia and the Tuehhjs; and theuce southwards. 

In American lan«;uajres simple com])arison does hut little. We 
may te.st this in- two ways. We may place, side hy side, twd 
I Iaujrua;^es kn(»wn to he undciuhtedly , hut also ku(»wu to he not 
very ch>sely^ allied. Such, for instance, are tin* (Jennan anil 
(Jreek, the Latin and Kussian , the Knjjflish and Lithuanic, all of 
which are lndo-Euroj»eau , and all of which, when placoil in 

(simple ju.\ta-])ositit»n, hy no means show theniscdves in any very 
]>alpahle manner as such. This may he seen from the following 
tahle, Avhich is far from being the lirst which the present writer 
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has roHipilcd; and that witli tlii' spocial vit'w of ast-ortaiiiing by 
iiuhu'tidii (ainl not a prinri) X\\i\ valiir of cninpariMons of the kind 
in «]U(\stinn. 

Kn(ji,i."^h. La UN. Cmisk. Wii.i.amki. 

man homo yiiaiit :iti<li/iii^(ro. 

woman mnliiT pintkhlKaiu |iniiiiiiHiko. 

father /uifrr ju'iitct Niiiia. 

motluT iHtihr pi'iiiii Kiniii. 

8UII tiliuM \v:ii tuwakhal. 

iiau>;litei' Hlia wW t.Hhita{iiiiiiii. 

lioail t'liimt talsli tamutklil. 

Iiiiir criiiiM tkhlnknmttt aniiitklil. 

ear iiHiU t.'iksli {itikta 

eye oruliis liSkamu>Ii kwalakkli. 

n«tse 7H1SUS pitklilokon unan. 

inoiitli IS suiiikhakNii m.iiitli. 

ton'^ut; linfina push niaiiit.Hlnitkhl. 

tootli (tens touif piiti. 

liaiid maims cpip thikwa. 

fiiitfcrK (li^iti ('pip alakwa. 

feet pedvit tisli puiif. 

Iilood 8an^ui8 tiwcusli mt'i'uu. 

I1UII8C (loiniis nislit Iian.ineili (— fire). 

axe soeuris yoiiutlmkinHh ... kliiiei<litan. 

knife cultcr sliokt hckeinistiili. 

vliocfi calcei taitklih uhiinof. 

sky c«rlinn ndja1awa<a aniiank. 

sun sni Iniovvisli ampiun. 

moon hnui katkiiltop utap. 

8tar sti'lla tkhlikliliMli. atuiniiiank. 

day ilh's i>\viMn ninpinni. 

ni^lit no.v ftalp atitsliikini. 

lire i^rnis.... totHli hamiHi-ili. 

water aqua iskkainL^h maiupuKa. 

rain pluvia tisbtkitklilmitini^ ukwiY. 

Huow niv. ptii nukpeik. 

earth ti-rra lin£:.<h hunkhah.>p. 

river rivn» hishnii mantsal. 

Mtone lapis apit audi. 

tree arbor lauik • huntawatkhl. 

meat caru pithuli unJink. 

dog eanis ii:i:ipan<^ mantal. 

beaver castor pieka akaipi. 

bear ursa- JimcakMli alotufan. 

bird avis ti.iniyiwa pokalfiina. 

{jrreat niapms yarinina pul. 

cohl fri^rJdiiM sliuima )>au>;katiti. 

white albiis tkiilakiklilako ... kouniiou. 

bhick ii\\iv.r flhku|iBhKupu niaicnm. 

red rabcr hikaitlakaitu tshal. 

I e(j(f inin^^ tsbii. 

thou lu niki niulia. 

he ille ni] kak. 

one units na w/uin. 
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En<:lism. Latix. Cavisk. Wii.lamkt. 

two duo Icpliu ki'uii. 

thno trt's mrttniii upshiii, 

four t/ufituor I>ii>>ii^ tUfipi:. 

five f/uint//ic tawit liiiwaii. 

six s^•.r iioili.'l tnt'. 

suvp.n scptvm noilip |iHliiiiiinuA. 

riirlit ucto noiinjit kroaiiii. 

iiiiu* HOrrnt t.;in«iiii!ii8luiusliiii wHiiwHlia. 

ten (h'ceiti uiii-^itol]) tinilia. 

Aji^Jiiii- -tlio process may 1>p iimdilird by taking twt) Ijiiignaf^os 
known to 1)0 rlnsi'li/ airu'il, and asking Imw f.ir a simplf compari- 
son ol' tln'ir vocabiilarir's oxliibits tliat alliance on tlio surface, 
r. y. : - 

K.Nor.isii. Kkavkk Indian. Ciium'kwvan. 

one it la (iuy iitla ]ir>. 

two .»i]k Nhav (lav ... nank hay. 

three ta day ta he. 

four <1iiii (lay dunk he. 

five tlut zu«)n o jle ay sa soot la he. 

six int zud ha I'^ont ha he. 

seven ta e wayt zay ... tlnvs iid dunk he. 

eiffht etziid ceii tay ... TjC"''*. dnnjj he. 

nine kala gay ne ad ay itla ud ha. 

ton kay nay day htma. 

a man taz en dinnay you. 

a woman iayrpiay.** tz ay quay. 

a jjirl id az oo ed dinna j^'ay. 

a bi^y taz yuz «' dinnay yoo a/.ay. 

int<'r|ireter ... nao «lay ay dinnay t(M! phaltay. 

trailer nieeoo tay ma karl ray. 

moose-dt-er... tlay tchin tiiy .. tunnohee hee. 

rein-deer may tzee od hun. 

hiiaver tza tza. 

di>^ tlou tlee. 

rabbit kagh kairh. 

hi>ar ....% zuH zus. 

w<df tsiioe o nay n<io nee yay. 

• fox e yay thay naj^ hee dthay. 

'!'li(^ ilill'eronce is great: but the two forms of sp(H»cli are mutu- 
ally intelligihlr. On the otlior hand, the Cayuse and Willamet 
are more alik(? than tln' English and Latin. 

Next to the tletails of our method, and the principles of our 
(•lassiiication,the mori^ important of tin* special <|uestions command 
attiMition. lJpt)n tlui relations of the Eskinni to the other" 
languages oi America I havt* long ago ex])ressetl my opinion. 
1 now adtl the following remarks upon the prevalence of the. 
doctrine which separated them. 

Jjct us imagine an American or Hritisli ethnologist speculating 
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on tlu* nri^rin nml unity of the Knrop(»an jjojmlatitins nn<l arrivingc, 
in tlio fours*' of liis inv(»sti*rntit»ns, at Finniark, or any of tliose 
n(Mtln'rn parts of Scandinavia avIkm-c tin* Xorwc'^ian and Lap- 
lander fonu* in innn<Mliati' jrt'oj^raj)hii;al contact. Wliat would lio 
first? Va'vu tliis-- close ^eot^rapldcal contact accompanied l»y a 
reniarkald'/ ctnitrast in tlie way t»f the ethnolo^ry: *iitVerenco in 
habits, ilitference in aptituiles, ilill en-nee in civilisation, ditteronce. 
id* creeil, dilVerence of idivsical form, dilVeriMic*' of lan;ruair('. 

Jiut th(^ ditVerent manner in whicii the soutiiern trihes of Lap- 
land comport themselves in respect to tiieir nearest n<'ighb<iur.s, 
acc()rdin«^ as they lie west or east, illustrates this view. (.)n tin- 
side of Norway few contrasts ar«' more delinite an<l strikiii;jf than 
that Ix^tween the nomad Lap with his rein<leer, and rcMudoer-skiu 
hahiliments and the industrial and hi;rhly civilized Xorwe-^ian. 
X(» similarity (d' habits is here; no at'tinity «>f lan^jjuage; little on 
intermixture, in the way of marriaire. Tln'ir physical fram<*s aro 
as dittorent as their moral «lis|iositi(>ns no ami social habits. Xtir 
is this difiicult to explain. T\n* X'orw«'«^ian is not only a mendier 
td' another stock, but his orij^inal home was in a southern, t»r coni- 
])aratively southern, climate. It was(Jerm.niy rather Scandinavia; 
for Scandinavia was, originally, exclusivrly I,a]) or Fin. Hut 
the (Jerman family encroarln-d n«)rthwanls; and by (lisjdacenient 
after <lisplac«'ment obliterated those members of the Laji stock 
whose occupancy was Southern anil ( 'entral Scandinavia, until 
nothing; was b-ft but its (jxtrenn^ nortln-rn re|»resentatives in the 
most northern and least fav«»re(l j»arts (d" the j»eninsula. Hy these 
means two stronj^ly contrasted populations were brou^j^ht in cb)se 
jceoj^raphical contact -this bein^ tin* present condition all along 
the South Kastern , or X(M'we;<lan , bonnd.uy td' Lajdand. 

Ihit it is l)y no means the present condition of tlmse parts of 
Hnssian La]dantl where the Lap i)ojnilation touches that ni' Fin- 
land 1 'roper. 

Here, althouj::h I he Laj) and Fin differ, the ditVert'Uce lies 
within a far narrow(»r linut than that which divitles the Lap from 
the Norwej^ian <n* the Swede. 'I'he stature of tin' Lap is less than 
that of the Fin; thou;xh the Fin is nn»re short than tall, and the 
I^ap is far from bein;^ so stunted as books and pictures make 
Inm. The habits, too, ditVer. Th.' reindeer goes with the Lap; 
the cow with tin* Fin. Other points <lilVer also. ( )n the wlioh*, 
however, the; Fin physiognomy is Lap , and the Lap Fin; and 
the languages are allied. 

Furthennore - theFin graduates into the Wotiak, the'Zirianean, 
the IN'rniian; the JVrmian into the Tsherendss, tin* !Mordvin I'ic. 
In other wor<is, if we follow the La]> eastwards we conie into a 
wlnde fancy of congeners. On tin* west, however, the tnrther 
we went, the less J^ap w.as everything. Instead of being Laj> it 
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was Xorwcpaii, Swoilisli, Dniiisli, or (JiTiiinn. The last <)t* thcisc, 
liowovrr, wtiuld lead lis into tlio Sariiiatiaii family, Mini tiiis wouhl 
luiiij^ us nmiid t<» tlic Viiis of South Fiiilaiul. Tlu* tiiiic, however, 
may eonu* when liussia will haves so encroached upon the Kin 
l)o]nilations to the south of the Arctic (.'ircle as for the Jiap and 
Slave to coiiK^ in immediate contact; and when this contact is 
olVectetl then? will bi* C(nitrast also - contrast h»ss stron*;;, per- 
haj)s, than that b«^»tweon the Lap and Swede, hut still contrast. 

Mutatis ifiutafifiis — this seems to have heen the case with the 
K.skimo and the North American Imlians as they are popularly 
called popularly hut inaccurat(dy ; inasmuch as tln^ pres<'iit 
writer considers the Kskimo to ho as truly American as any other 
occupants of the soil of America. On the East tliore has heen en- 
croachment, displacement, and, as an eti'ect th<^rei»f, two stnnigly 
cniitrasted populations in close j^co^rraphical contact- -viz. : the 
Kskiinos and the northern momhers of the Al<ronkin family. On 
tho west, whero the change has heen less, the Athahaskans, the 
Kolutshes, and the Kskimos graduato to each other, coming under 
the same cate;::ory, ami forming j)art of onv and tin* same class; 
that class lu-ing hy no means a narrow, tlnoigji not an iin>rdinate- 
ly, wide oiu^ 

Another special (piestion is that cinicerning the origin of the 
Nahuatl, Astecs, or Mexicans. The maritime hypothesis I have 
ahainlonecl. Tlw doctriin* that I heir civilisatitJii was Maya 1 re- 
tain. 1 douht, however, whether they originated anywhere. \\\ 
this I mean that they are, though not tjuite /// situ, nearly so. In 
the nurthormost parts of their area they may so rntircdy. WIhmi I 
n'liiMMl (Ml this — the common sense -view of them I was, like 
many others, mish'd hy the peculiar phonesis. What it is may 
he hi'tter seen hy an <'\ample than exphiined. (contrast the two 
fidlowing cidumns. How smc»othly the words on tlu' right run, 
how harshly souml (when they can he sounded) those of tlu* h'ft. 
Not, Imwever, that tlu^y give us tin' actual soumls of tin? com- 
1m nation A"/// i^c. All that this means is that there is some exlra- 
ordinary sound to h(». expressed that no simple sign or no C(uu- 
mon itunhinatioii will n-jn'esent. In jMr. Male's vocahularies it 
is rejiresented hy a single special sign. 

Knoi.ish. Sklish. (.'iiixrK. Siiosnoxi. 

nu/n skaltamoklio ... tklilckHlH inka. 

•woman H//ma2iio tkhliiki'I kwuti. 

ttnif MkokoHca tklkask//8 natKi. 

//I'-/ s1iaut//iti tklalckh iiaiiit.si/tR. 

chilli aktMlt otsliaiii'iks wa. 

I'nllicr h/iiiiH tkliliamaiiia ... apiii. 

mother Mkuis tklili»iiila pia. 
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K.vrjLisii. Ski.ish. (.^iimk. Shosiuixi. 

mfe niHkhoiiakli ... iii.-iklirkal wcpui. 

son skokusca cts<ikliu iiatfiL. 

. fittu(f//li r Mt/zintsliiiult ... nk\v//kli.i naiini. 

hrolhvr katsliki (elder) kapkliii tamve. 

sisU'v tkikikoL- tkhliaii uaniei. 

Xt)w if tlir Astt'c ])lioiH*.sis lio imnv akin tt» tlu» S*'lisli anil its 
ci)iig(MH»rs tlimi ti» tlu' SliosliiMii ami otln'r iiitiM-jumit forms <»f 
Kpocrii, wo j^ct an oloinciit of atlinity wliirli I'mmccls tlir more 
ilistaiit whilst it scjmratcs the iicarcM' laii^uaj^cs. Ovrivaluo this, 
and you may ho misled. 

Now, not to mention tlio fai*t of this jdmncsis hciiij^ an over- 
valued character, there is tdear proof in th<' recent additions to 
the comparative phihdo;;:y of ('alifornia that its distribution is, by- 
no means, what it was, orijjinally, supi»os4Ml to be. 'I'his ni.My be 
se.en from the foilowin*;: lists. 

From the Auri/i of Califurniu, 

(1.) 

K.N(.:i.isii. Wisii-iisK. Wivor. 

hoif Ii^«'ritl kiisliiUiiR. 

tnari'irf/ wi'lidwut'l haqiirli. 

//#'//// wutwi'tl metwut. 

hair pidrtl p.'ilit'I. 

* fare k.'ilit8oiietl Hiilatok. 

heard t8oh*j)l t'liel»*pl. 

hof/i/ tall hit'l. 

/'oot wehlilil wellih'tl. 

viUtiQp mnlil k;it!4walrtl. 

chief k«»\vquc'h'tl ... kainwuh. 

axe inahtl inelitl. 

pipe iiiahricti iii'iiitlel. 

leijid ruhtcgut'l ruktapiii. 

duck halialiti lialialilili. 

KNCiMSH. Hll'AlI. TaIILKWAU. 

veck hosewatl 

tnllatp' wairtlki. 

vhiel' hoAviniiiMiiiutl. 

how cluitlta. 

ture aiehlculilewatl 



Ill the South of Califiirhiii. 

KNr:i.isii. Drnrxti. (-rciiAN. 

/«'// cwitlri misitli'l. 

to-ditif enyarl 

tO'imnniiv iiiatiiiyat'l 
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E.NOMfln. l)r«nxo. CrnrAX. 

bread meyurl 

var liRtniitM smytiri. 

neck n'yetliM. 

'"*'", }■ 8elli iseth'I. 

nunil S 

friend iiyct'l. 

feather suliwiiirl. 

I cannot conclmlo without an oxpression of rcgrot that X\\v great 
work (»f Adohing is still only in tho condition of a second, or 
(at host) hut a third edition. There is Vater's Supplement, and 
Jiilg's Supplement to Vater. But there is nothing that hrings it 
up to tin? present time. 

Much might be done hy Busehmann and perhaps others. But 
this is not enough. It requires translation. The few French 
writers who treat on Kthnological Philoh^gy know nothing about 
it. The Italians and Spanish are, a fortiori, in outer darkness as 
to its contents. The Kussians and Scandinavians know all about 
it — but the Russians and Scandinavians are not the scholars in 
whose hands the first hand inf<>nnation falls first. The Ameri- 
cans know it but imperfectly. If Turner has has had easy access 
to it, Gallatin hatl not: whilst llales, with great powers, has been 
(with the exception of his discovery of the Athabaskan affinities 
of the I'mkwa and Tlatskanai, out of which Turner's fixation of 
the Apatch, Navaho, and Jecorilla, and, afterwards, my own 
of the IIo(»pah, seems to have been developed,) little more than 
a collector — a preeminent great c»dlect(»r ^ of raw materials. 
Xeverth<de.ss, the Atna class is his. 

However, the Mithridates, for America at least, wants trans- 
lation as well as revision. It is a work in .which many weak 
points may be (and have; b<*en) discovered. Klaproth , himself a 
man who (though he has saved many an enquirer much trouble) 
has, but few friends, has virulently attacked it. Its higher classi- 
iications are, undoubtedly, but low. Nevertheless, it is not only a 
great work, but the basis of all others. Slnmld any one doubt its 
acumen let him read the part which , treating on the Chikkasah, 
demurrs to the identification of the Natchez with that and other 
forms of speech. Since it was written a specimen of the Natchez 
language has shewn its validity. 

I think that the Natchez has yet to take its full importance. 
If the language of the Tacttsmf it was, ja'obably, the chief 
language of Tennrsscc, But the Oreek, or Muscogulge , broke it 
n\). ]\Ieanwhile the fragmentary Catawba, with which I believe 
tliat the Caddo was connected had its congeners far to westward. 

I also think that the Uche represents the old language of 
Florida — the Cherokee being conterminous with the Catawba. 

27 
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Ff* SO, tin* doctrine of iUv luiulaiiH'utal afrtiiity liftwcou the* 
J*a^viii, ('ajMo, Catawha, and (Mu'rok^'c j^aiiis ji;;rninnl. 

Tlic I'chc (Irniaiuls spoi-ial inv«'sti^atioii. Tlu* 'riuquiii and 
Tininacana slionld l»o t-oinparrd with it. Tlirn why arc thc-y iu»tV 
Fow works are more inaceessibh' tliau a Sjianisli .lrtt\ IHrrimiarht^ 
or ('atrcisi/m. Tlu* fittfa for these «'nt|uirioh, little* known, are still 
loss attainal»lo. AVithout those* , and without a minute study, (d' 
the first-hand authorities we ean do hut little loit suj^p^ht. All 
that is su^jrested here* is that tin* details of Florida (in its 
widest sense I and lAUiisiana nnist he treat<'d under the doctrine 
that tJK' ahorij^incs are r4'pr<*sented hy the c«>nj;eners td'tln* Woc- 
c»)n, Catawha, I'che, Natchez, Tinijuin, and Tinmacana, in<>rdi- 
natidy displaced by the Cherokees and Creeks; wlio (for a ^reat 
extent i»f their present area) must be considered as intnisive. 
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